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Unwarranted Profits 
By Marine Insurance 
In War Years Denied 


Ohio Congressman’s Charges An- 
swered by Ogden, Head of Gov- 


ernment’s Insurance Division 


WASHINGTON HEARING HELD 








Bill to Permit Government to 
Write War Risk Covers Is Pressed 
for Quick Passage 





Washington, D.C., Oct. 4—The Mari- 
time Affairs subcommittee of the House 
Merchant Marine Committee, headed by 
Rep. Edward J. Hart (D.-N.J.), held a 
hearing today on the bill introduced last 
month by Chairman Schuyler Otis Bland 
(D.-Va.) to authorize the Maritime Com- 
mission to write war risk marine insur- 
ance on U.S. merchant ships and car- 
goes. 

Mellen Wants Quick Passage 

The hearing was held at the request 
of Grenville Mellen, acting chairman of 
the Maritime Commission, after he had 
held an emergency meeting last week 
with Paul Lacques, counsel for the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers; P. K. Ogden, chief of the 


Commission’s Insurance Division, and 
other shipping and insurance industry 
spokesmen. 


Mr. Mellen said that he acted entirely 
on his own initiative, in the belief that 
legislation must be passed this session to 
protect American merchant shipping 
from possibility of any flare-up in 
Europe. Both the shipping and insur- 
ance industries want something to be 
done now by Congress, he declared, but 
until his move to institute immediate 
hearings in Congress, it appeared unlike- 
ly that the Bland measure would be 
considered this session. Now, he added, 
he believes there is a good chance for 
Its enactment before Congress adjourns. 

The bill has been endorsed by shipping 
and insurance company officials and has 
the full approval of the President. 


Insurance Men Present 


The committee today expected to hear 
Tepresentatives of shipping and insur- 
ance industries, and of labor organiza- 
tions. Appearing for insurance were 
Percy Chubb of Chubb & Son, New 
York, head of the committee of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Cheering Section 


Lloyd A. Groth, Bethlehem member of the Penn Mutual’s 
Joseph H. Reese Agency :— 


“Unless we practice what we preach in setting a financial se- 
curity goal for our families and ourselves it might prove a stum- 
bling block in selling a sound, well-rounded program to others. 
The first goal of a successful underwriter should be to establish a 
sound, sincere, understanding, tolerant and workable family part- 
nership. I think I have such a partnership. 


“It is very true that I must carry the ball for every yard ef 
gain, but many a game has been won or lost as a result of either a 
good or poor cheering section. No salesman of any commodity can 
sell more than the momentum of his enthusiasm and his needs will 
push him into. It is no secret as to why I had the fair production 
I have enjoyed for the past three years—I needed that much in- 
come to finance my pipe-dreams. 


“It is my hope to strive in the years to come for even more hap- 
piness and contentment than my family and I now enjoy.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Amer.Life Convention 


Holds One of Largest 
Meetings at Chicago 


Mounting Tax Bill for Companies 


Causes Concern Among Execu- 
tives Attending 


MANY GROUPS STUDY TAXES 


Stephen J. Hay, President, Great 
National Life, Dallas, Elected 
New President 


By CLarENcCE AXMAN 


Chicago, October 5—One of the ques- 
tions giving concern to member com- 
panies of the American Life Convention, 
holding its 44th annual meeting here this 
week in Edgewater Beach Hotel, is the 
mounting annual bill of taxation of both 
life insurance companies and their pol- 
icyholders. The subject of taxation is 
so complex and has so many national 
and state angles that it is mecessary 
to have the interest of the insuring 
public protected by a large number of 
committees. Two of them are the joint 
committees of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America and the American 
Life Convention. They are the commit- 
tee on Federal taxation of life insurance 
companies, chairman of which is A. J. 
McAndless, president, Lincoln National 
Life, and the ‘committee on state pre- 
mium taxation, chairman of which is 
Warner Haldeman, Penn Mutual Life. 

Some other committees taking an ac- 
tive role in the taxation question are as 
follows: Withholding at source under 
Federal and state income tax laws, 
chairman of which is John McGovern, 
Mutual Benefit Life, and the subcom- 
mittee on an amendment to the internal 
revenue code to correct inequalities re- 
specting policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries, chairman of which is Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., executive vice president 
of the Metropolitan Life. 








Hogg’s Annual Report 


The large amount of taxation paid by 
the legal reserve life companies for 1948 
was stressed by Robert L. Hogg, vice 
president and general counsel, American 
Life Convention, in his annual report 
at this meeting. The aggregate tax pay- 
ment by these companies in the United 
States is $162,000,000. It is divided as 
follows: Premium taxes — $108,000,000; 
paid to states—$24,000,000; real estate 
taxes—$19,000,000, and Federal taxes — 
$11,000,000. 

“It is quite important,” said Mr. Hogg, 
“that we bear in mind stag- 
gering amount of tax payments when 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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A serious accident can not only 


lay up a client 


- stop his pay 


whisk his savings out of a bank 
take the shirt off his back 


but it can force him to find money to pay 
medical bills and keep his family eating while he's 
trying to get well. 


Before one of your clients finds himself in 
this serious predicament isn't it wise to make sure 
he is protected by the proper forms of Accident, 


Health and Hospitalization insurance. 


The most modern forms are offered by - 


The Travelers Insurance Vompany 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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ohn Hancock Dedicates New Home Office 


Secretary of Treasury Chief Guest at John Hancock Dedi- 
cation of New Home Office; Says It’s Best for 
Business If Sellers Seek Buyers 


John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, was principal speaker last 

. ” . 

Thursday at the dedication of the John 
Hancock’s new home office building in 
Boston. The occasion, he said, sym- 
polized something more than a milestone 
in the history of one of America’s great 
financial institutions. 

“In a broader sense,” he st 
ambolizes the belief of Americans in 
their future. From the time of the first 
New England settlements, each genera- 
ion of Americans has worked and lived 
in the confident expectation that the 
future would bring ever greater oppor- 
tunities. Over the years, the progress 
of our Nation has justified this faith: 
Our standards of living have moved con- 
stantly higher, with ever increasing 
benefits to our population. é 
“The strenuous efforts of our pioneers, 
are an inspiration to our workers, and 
our leaders in science, industry, and gov- 
ernment in stimulating the progress of 
America. In the decades since your com- 
pany was founded, we have changed 
from an agricultural nation to the most 
highly organized and efficient industrial 
economy in the world. And_ shorter 
working hours, labor-saving devices, and 
vastly expanded transportation and rec- 


said, 


/ reational facilities have made it possible 


for all of us to enjoy our incomes in a 


| manner unknown to former generations.” 


Secretary Snyder then discussed how 
life insurance has grown “until it is 
available to all.” At the time the com- 
pany was founded, policies were held 
in the main by few individuals. “Today, 
insurance is an essential part of most 
family planning for the future,” he 
“Of all American families 


dividual, savings in the form of life 
insurance have meant personal security, 
from worry, a better home, 


children, the chance to enjoy fruits of 


_ one’s labor, and financial provision for 


the family after death.” 
Investment of Funds 


But, that is only one side of the pic- 
ture, he pointed out. 
“As our citizens turned more and more 
to insurance as a means of providing 
for future wants, the insurance compa- 
nies had an increasing responsibility for 
judicious investment of the savings en- 
trusted to them. These investment funds 
rapidly became too large for purely 
local investment, and soon flowed into 
communities far removed from the home 
othices of the institutions themselves. 
Investment of life insurance funds 
has helped meet the needs of our farms, 
cities, and towns for new roads, schools 
and hospitals, service plants, homes and 
ofice buildings and factories—in short, 
for many of the things which are essen- 
tral to our high standards of living. 
uch investments, moreover, have 
supplied an important part of the capi- 
tal funds which have built the productive 
Plant of this country. The capital devel- 
opments which life insurance has helped 
nance have meant jobs for milliors of 
citizens; and part of the earnings from 
these jobs has flowed back into the 
stream of savings which have continu- 
ally enriched our country. 


Buying Government Securities 
‘During periods in our lifetime when 








iat Nation was in danger from war, 
me Insurance funds have helped provide 
ro I coe to protect our democratic 
feedement and our way of life. I need 
Poin Sage this audience that the 
ne or ile insurance companies played 
“ Mportant part in the successful 


financing of both World Wars. Even as 
far back as 1863, there was no hesitancy 
on the part of the officers of your com- 
pany, new as it was, to come forward 
in support of the National Government. 
By the end of your first year as a going 
concern, 35% of your assets were in- 
vested in United States Government 
securities. Those whose faith led them 


ment would cease issuing savings bonds 
at the close of World War II. But due 
to a widespread demand, we have con- 
tinued actively to promote the sale of 
savings bonds to encourage thrift on 
the part of Americans. 
President Clark Praised 

“And at this time I should like to take 
the opportunity to pay a special tribute 
to your own President, Mr. Clark, for 
his fine cooperation with the Treasury 
Department in promoting the sale of 
savings bonds. In his capacity as a mem- 
ber of my Industrial Advisory Com- 
mittee, Mr. Clark has been most active 
in promoting the sale of such bonds 





men. 





Notables Hear Secretary Snyder’s Address 


It would have been difficult for John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, to face a more distinguished crowd of New Englanders than 
heard him speak in Boston last week at the dedication of the great 
new home office building of the John Hancock. They included the presi- 
dents and other officials of a number of New England life insurance 
companies, college presidents and other educators, bankers and business 
Mr. Snyder personally met the principal guests at a buffet luncheon 
held in the new office building before the dedication ceremonies began. 

During the week probably 50,000 persons visited the new home office 
building. These included members of families of home office employes and 
other representatives of the company, and each night the visitors heard 
an address by President Paul F. Clark. 
cation ceremonies on Thursday of last week were a large number of field 
representatives of the John Hancock. 


Among those attending the dedi- 








to invest in their government had their 
confidence justified. 

“Savings bonds and savings stamps, 
and the payroll savings plan of today 
were designed by the Treasury to make 
it possible for every man, woman, and 
child in America to have a stake in 
the future—their own as well as their 
country’s. 

“Many the Govern- 


people thought 


through the payroll savings plan in your 
own organization, as well as throughout 
other industrial concerns. He knows that 
individuals need the protection afforded 
by investment in Government bonds as 
well as the protection afforded by in- 
vestment in life insurance and other 
forms of private investment savings.” 
New Peacetime Growth 
This Nation, said Secretary Snyder, is 





Boston Herald Supplement About 
Hancock’s New Home Office Building 


The Boston Sunday Herald got out a 
rotogravure section of 64 pages on Sen- 
tember 25 entirely devoted to the new 26- 
story home office building of the John 
Hancock, which was dedicated last week. 
Its particularly attractive cover in colors 
consisted of a painting of the patriot 
John Hancock affixing his signature to 
the Declaration of Independence, and un- 
derneath the painting was a girl stenog- 
rapher of the company at her typewriter 
the contrast between the quill pen 
and the modern writing machine being 
strikingly demonstrated. 

Play Up Personnel 

In playing up the personnel side of 
the company dozens of pictures of em- 
ployes were published. Busy workers 
were shown at their desks performing 
their routine company duties. One lay- 
out illustrated how girls handle-the poli- 
cies as they reach their desks. Caption 
was this: “Day in the Life of an Insur- 
ance Policy.” Among the various scenes 
was one of the cafeteria called “House- 
wife’s Dream,” in which was depicted 
the new kitchen capable of feeding 
4,000 in an unbelievably short time. 
Mostly electric, there is also a separate 
bakery, meat and vegetable room. 

There are many “behind the scenes’ 
features illustrating how such a great 
modern home office building is operated. 
The medical laboratory gets a spread of 
our pictures; the John Hancock Chorus 
comes in for fine layouts. There is even 
a page marked “Fashions,” showing what 
the well-dressed business girl is wear- 
ing, with John Hancock girls acting as 
models. The girls selected—Marjorie 
Lander, Pauline Sullivan, Alma Stein- 
berg and Betty Crawford—are so attrac- 
tive that they match up with any of the 





Powers or Conover girls who are having 
so much publicity. Not neglected are the 
recreational side of the employes, one 
picture being printed of the women’s 
winning bowling team. Earl Torgeson, 
first baseman of the Boston Braves, came 
down to be photographed with Noe! S. 
Baker, second vice president of the com 
pany. 

Pictures of the building itself and of 
some of the floor sections are printed 
together with photographs of how the 
building grew from the excavation pe- 
riod. Mail department is one of those 
featured. 


Group Picture of Board Members 


Probably the most striking picture in 
the edition is one in centerfold in colors, 
showing the board of directors in ses- 


sion. On the board are many notable 
Bostonians, the best known probably 
being the veteran Charles Francis 
Adams, who is also chairman of the 


State Street Trust Co. 
directors is John M. Hancock, a partner 
in Lehman Brothers. 

The issue contains many advertise- 
ments of companies which participated in 
the construction of the building. 

All in all, this is one of the most 
effective and interesting special editions 
of a business organization that has ever 
been printed by a daily paper, and so 
well done that the editor who thought 
up the idea of playing up the clerical 
workers on so many pages is to be con- 
gratulated for what he has done ‘in 
public relations, because in so bringing 
out so well the human side of one life 
insurance company he has built good 
will for all the Massachusetts compa- 
nies. 


One of these 





Building 





Standing beside a model of the new 
home office building of John Hancock 
Mutual Life in the lobby of the building 
in Boston are Paul F. Clark, president 
and chairman of the board, and Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder, a main 
speaker at the ceremonies last week. 





on the threshold of a new peacetime 
growth. It is true that lately we have 
been undergoing adjustments in our 
economy. Some were noticeable as far 
back as 1946. Others occurred in 1947, 
and in 1948. In 1949 we have experienced 
further adjustments in some areas. In 
others, activity has turned upward or 
has continued at a high level. 

“Each time adjustments have occurred, 
there have been some of our citizens 
who have run for their storm cellars, 
certain that an economic tornado was 
about to strike,” Mr. Snyder continued. 
“As yet, however, the various adjust- 
ments which we have been experiencing, 
industry by industry, have not resulted 
in a serious slowdown in the rate of 
over-all activity. For the most part, they 
have been the type which we might ex- 
pect in the course of our return to the 
normal American environment of plenti- 
ful supplies and competitive business 
conditions. 

“Certain industries and localities have, 
of course, felt the impact of the adjust- 
ments far more than others—New Eng- 
land, I know, is one of them. And I 
fully appreciate that the over-all picture 
is of little comfort to the man out of a 
job. All of us must devote every effort 
to easing the impact of unemployment 
wherever it strikes. The recent concern 
of the Administration with the employ- 
ment situation in this area is an example 
of the watchful attitude which we must 
maintain if we are to keep our economy 
sound and healthy. 


Best if Seller Seeks Buyer 

“We should welcome, not fear, the 
return to competitive business condi- 
tions. Our free enterprise system could 
not thrive long without competition. A 
sellers’ market, such as we have known 
during and since the war, is in the long 
run bad for business. Our greatest 
progress has stemmed from the fact 
that business in this country has had to 
seek the customer. 


The Market 

“The United States is awaiting the 
greatest market we have ever known. 
Consumer incomes are continuins at 
near-record levels. People in this coun- 
try are now earning money at a rate of 
nearly $210 billion a year. And behind 
these current incomes is also a record 
volume of savings—$200 billion—in the 
form of checking accounts, savings ac- 
counts, Government securities, and cur- 
rency. The possession of adequate sav- 
ings has and will continue to encourage 





(Continued on Page 23) 
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Economic Strength Through Life 
Insurance Shown By L. A. Lincoln 


In spite of the new-fangled economic 
systems which have developed abroad, 
it should by now be clear that there are 
no short-cuts to economic progress, 
stated Leroy A. Lincoln, president of 
Metropolitan Life addressing American 
Life Convention at Chicago this week. 

“Tt should be clear,” Mr. Lincoln con- 
tinued, “that the only way to economic 
progress is through savings and their 
sound investment, a process which is a 
distinct characteristic of life insurance.’ 

Mr. Lincoln alluded to a recent state- 
ment in which President Truman said: 
“To a significant extent our eco- 
nomic strength depends upon the wisdom 
with which they (the life insurance com- 
panies) perform their heavy responsi- 
bilities.” These words of the President, 
said Mr. Lincoln, express the ideal to- 
ward which life insurance has aimed 
through the years and toward which it 
must at all times concentrate its every 
effort. The most direct way life insur- 
ance contributes to national economic 
strength, Mr. Lincoln said, is “by afford- 
ing the means to obtain increased eco- 
nomic security for millions of American 
families.” 

How Investments Have Helped 

There are also a variety of ways, 
Mr. Lincoln pointed out, in which life 
insurance investments have been aiding 
in the capital structure of this country, 
and have thus played an important role 
in the economic advancement of our na- 
tion. As examples, Mr. Lincoln pointed 
out that in the period 1921-1948 life 
insurance investments in railroad bonds 
increased from $1.7 billion to more than 
$3 billion. In the same period, he stated, 
investments in public utilities grew from 
$160 million to $8.7 billion. Industrial 
and miscellaneous bond holdings in- 
creased from $45 million to $7.2 billion, 
while preferred and common stock hold- 
ings rose from $132 million to $1.4 billion. 

“Mortgage loans by life companies 


have always played an important role 
in the effort to provide adequate housing 
for the mass of the American people,” 
Mr. Lincoln stated. In this 1921-1948 
period life insurance holdings of real 
estate mortgages increased from about 
$2.8 billion to $10.9 billion, he said. In 
the period 1920-1946, he continued, loans 
on single-family dwellings were the most 
common, with loans of less than $10,000 
accounting for about 85% of the number 
of all mortgage loans made. 


Direct Loans Natural Development 


On the subject of direct loans by life 
insurance companies, Mr. Lincoln termed 
such loans a “natural development,” and 
observed that insurance companies had 
been making real estate mortgage loans 
directly from the beginning and that 
there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween such loans and direct business 
loans. 

There are very great advantages both 
to lender and borrower in direct loans, 
Mr. Lincoln stated, pointing out that 
they can be tailored to meet the needs 
of both borrower and lender; that they 
are flexible because proper, mutually- 
desirable changes in indenture provisions 
can be more readily made; and that 
resulting economies in handling fre- 
quently mean higher returns for the 
insurance companies and lower interest 
costs for the borrower. 

Mr. Lincoln also referred to the in- 
vestment experience of the 18 largest 
life insurance companies in bonds and 
stocks during the period 1929-1947 as 
shown by the results of a study of the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
Despite the down trend of interest rates 
and the large volume of low-vielding 
government bonds acquired in recent 
years, Mr. Lincoln stated, this study 
demonstrated the outstanding investment 
job that the insurance business has been 
doing. 





Forbes Sees Greater Regulation 


Predicting that life insurance would 
be subject to more regulation rather 
than in years to come, David A. 
Forbes, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners and 
Insurance Commissioner of Michigan, 
pointed out to the American Life Con- 
vention in Chicago this week that this 
will not be because Insurance Commis- 
sioners seek to interfere, but “because 
your very growth and importance pro- 
duce the demand for additional super- 
vision.” 

“We are 


less 


prone to think that 
regulations arise out of specific new 
statutes,’ Commissioner Forbes said, 
“but, basically, increased regulation of 
insurance arises out of the very growth 
of the business itself, in size, in in- 
tricacy, and in public importance.” 
Commissioner Forbes scorned the idea 
that any limit should be placed on the 
growth of insurance companies, describ- 
ing arbitrary limitations as contrary to 
the philosophy which built up America 
and keeps it strong. “So long as the 
resources of life insurance companies 
are handled with true trusteeship, are 
utilized for the protection of the policy- 
holders and for the development of a 
free and non-monopolistic economy, 
there is room for life insurance compa- 
nies grow,” he said. 
Growth Attracts Scrutiny 

Continuing, Mr. Forbes said: “The 
theory that the existence of lars ge enter- 
prises in a field necessarily prevents 
small enterprises from arising and grow- 
ing, meets one of its strongest rebut- 


new 


to 


‘ 


tals in the recent history of the life 
insurance business itself. In the last 
decade or so, certain life insurance com- 
panies have climbed from 40th, or 50th, 
or 60th position in point of size, to the 
ranks of the 20 largest companies. In 
the past 20 years, insurers have started 
“from scratch” and reached annual pre- 
mium incomes of many millions of dol- 
lars. Yours is a growing, changing busi- 
ness; stimulating the energy, resource- 
fulness and justified ambition of able 
men. It is in the public interest that 
it should remain so. 

“As the result of your success, and 
your steadily increasing importance in 
the American scheme of things, your 
operations attract ever increasing scru- 
tiny. To use a figure of speech, the wife 
of the village ne’er-do-well is entitled 
to be considered innocent until found 
guilty; but “Caesar’s wife must be above 
suspicion.” 

“And increasingly, as you grow, you 
are looked to for assistance in the gen- 
eral economic problems of the nation 
and the world. When they consider the 
housing problems of our large cities, or 
our small towns, governmental leaders 
inquire what the life insurance compa- 
nies are doing or can do. If it appears 
that big businesses find money increas- 
ingly cheap and easier to secure, and 
small businesses find money difficult or 
impossible to obtain, the public looks to 
the life insurance companies for some 
answer. If the nation becomes apprehen- 
sive about growing inflation, or, on the 
other hand, imminent depression, the 





President Bixby Reviews ALC’s Ye; 


Continuing high production of new life 
insurance would be a “completely happy 
situation were it not for greater costs 
of doing business, low earnings from 
investments and increasing taxes,’ W. 
E. Bixby, president of American Life 
Convention, told the annual meeting 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago this 
week. Mr. Bixby is also president of 
Kansas City Life. 

“The increased money supply which 
has meant a devaluated dollar, and there- 
fore a greater need for life insurance 
protection has on the other hand brought 
our investment earnings down and our 
business costs up. Such a situation, 
complicated by taxation, is a serious 
problem,” he continued. Although un- 
willing to make a_ specific prediction, 
Mr. Bixby expressed the belief that sales 
of new life insurance will continue at a 
reasonably high level. “I take an optimis- 
tic view about them because I know that 
all of us are more conscious than ever 
before of the social responsibilities of 
our business—more conscious of our ob- 
ligation to spread the benefits of life 
insurance to a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the people of this country. We 
know that in spreading the benefits and 
service of our companies, lies our great- 
est strength and our answer to those 
who question our ability to provide the 
ultimate security for homes and fam- 
ilies. 

The brilliance of this prospect is dulled 
by several problems—problems that have 
been continuously shifting from the state 
to the Federal level for business. “Be- 
cause of deficit financing to which we 
are unalterably opposed,” said Mr. 
Bixby, “we can expect cheap money to 
continue for some time. Therefore, we 
must expect some inflation to continue 
with business slumps occurring now and 
then, low interest rates and investment 
earnings, and high costs of doing busi- 
ness. 

Welfare State Encroachment 


“Then too, we have grown not only 
in stature but in prominence. The life 
insurance business is big because it has 
been accepted by the public as a demo- 
cratic form of personal thrift. The big- 
ness has made the safe investment of 
the funds, for which we are trustees, a 
greater problem. It is indeed a grave 
responsibility. While the future of in- 
vestment perplexes me as I know it 
does you, I have no qualms about the 
ultimate outcome. I know the manage- 
ments of the individual companies will 
eventually find a solution by dealing with 
each element of the question as it arises. 

“Unless it is retarded by a wise and 
interested public, we can expect, also, 
the continued encroachment of the wel- 
fare state. Up to this time we have 
seen that the welfare state is politically 
expedient to advocate, that it is easy 
for unthinking neople to want. We have 
seen that it is easy to sell because, on 
the surface, it appears to satisfy a basic 





question immediately arises what effect 
will it have on life insurance, and what 
can life insurance companies do to miti- 
gate the peril. If statistics show that 
while the wealth of the country is in- 
creasing, its capital structure shows 
more and more debt financing, and less 
and less venture capital, the question 
immediately arises—Has the growth of 
life insurance anything to do with this? 
Is there anything that life insurance 
companies can do about it?’ 


Look to Life Insurance for Leadership 


“So, today the nation looks to life in- 
surance leaders for action, or for a clear 
statment of their well- considered posi- 
tion, on every major economic problem. 
Following well-beaten paths along the 
lines of least resistance, or following the 
guest of immediate advantage without 


(Continued on Page 10) 





Sudvarg Studio 
W. E. BIXBY 
need and, apparently, to add to the se 
curity of the home. 

“The welfare state is hard to oppose 
It appeals to those selfish instincts thai 
make the majority of people unwilling t 
believe: That it is the worker who wil 
pay. That pension and welfare demand 
will snowball. That it will destroy ind: 
vidual initiative. That it will dry up thy 
‘major sources of private capital for 
business expansion and new enterprises 
That it will strangle production by eat: 
ing up reserves through taxes. That ij 
will eradicate personal qualities of thrift 
self-reliance and independence. 

“Under all the deceitful promises oi 
the welfare state lies the corollary ani 
positive promise of increased taxation 
Being a parasite, the welfare state musi 
feed upon the wealth of the people ti 
whom it would minister. In_ taxation 
therefore, we find the greatest threa 
of the welfare state and also, its Achilles 
heel. Controlists, pure Socialists, Com 
munists—none of them like to talk abou! 
taxes. They speak of something fo: 
nothing—never of costs. 

“The road ahead is certainly full 0 
obstacles. Some of them we might think 
unsurmountable if it were not for ow 
faith in the ingenuity and_ enterprist 
of the people of this nation—if it wert 
not for our faith in the stubborn refusd 
of the entire American public to accejt 
poor substitutes.” 

Mr. Bixby traced the history of tht 
American _ Life Convention’s _ interest 
since its founding in 1906, in problems 
of taxation. This problem remains wit! 
us, he pointed out, and said that: “Tht 
nation’s most immediate and pressing 
problem is the total effect of all taxe 
tion on all the American people. 

“The over-all danger to America } if 
taxation is, of course, twofold,” 
Bixby declared. “It can destroy capt 
and it can destroy buying power. 10! 
deed, ‘the power to tax is *** the pow! 
to destroy.’ 

“No warning to the public of the dan- 
gers of taxation can be made strom 
enough. Already the cost of governmetl 
has consumed most of the economic ‘fd 
that our American economic system as 
accumulated. It is our policyowner’s foot 
and - clothing - and - shelter - money tht 
must carry the burden now. In 14 
there was 87% of the national incom 
left for spending—now there is 73%. Tht 
average man now gets about three do 
lars out of every four dollars to cal 
his own. In other words, an_averast 
man works 62 days each year just 1! 
pay his taxes.” 

Mr. Bixby concluded by remarkit 
that he did not know how much furthe 
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American 


Life Convention Meeting at Chicago 





Chairman Agency Section 


Nakash, Montreal 


J. A. McALLISTER 


Chicago, Oct. 5—New chairman of 
Agency Section of ALC is J. A. McAllis- 
ter, assistant general manager and di- 
rector of agencies for Sun Life of Can- 
ada, New the 
Wendell F. Hanselman, vice president, 
Union Central. 

Native of Alberta, Mr. McAllister was 
graduated from University of Alberta 
with a B.Sc. and was president of Stu- 
dent Council in his final year. 
also active im several sports. 
Sun Life in 1924 as an agent in Edmon- 
ton, became a unit 1926, 
secretary of Canadian Agencies in 1927, 
inspector of agencies in 1928, assistant 
superintendent of agencies in 1934, su- 
perintendent of agencies in 1936, di- 
rector of agencies in 1944 and appointed 
to his present position in 1947, 

Mr. McAllister is a past president of 
Life Agency Officers Association, chair- 
man of Life Agency Officers Section of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation and is secretary of American Life 
Convention. He is also chairman of the 
Canadian Companies’ Committee of 
Agency Management Association and a 
member of a number of its committees. 
He served with the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force in France in the first 


World War. 


secretary of section is 


He was 
He joined 


manager in 





Robert B. Patrick Elected 


Financial Section Chairman 


Chicago, Oct. 5—Financial Section of 
ALC elected Robert B. Patrick, finan- 
cial vice president of Bankers Life Co., 
Des Moines, as its chairman. Vice chair- 
man is Willard N. Boyden, vice president 
Continental Assurance; seccretary is Ju- 
lian D. Anthony, president Columbian 
National, Boston. 

In addition to his work with the Fi- 
nancial Section of ALC, Mr. Patrick has 
been identified with the Life Invest- 
ment Seminar. He started with Bank- 
ers Life in 1930 working in the ac- 
tuarial department for two years be- 
lore transferring to the investment de- 
partment where he became supervisor of 
vestments in 1934. He was elected as- 
sistant treasurer in 1938, financial sec- 
retary in 1944 and financial vice president 
in 1945, ; 

Native of Nevada, Iowa, Mr. Patrick 
was educated at Drake University, Co- 
lumbia University and Oxford Univer- 
sity where he was a Rhodes Scholar. 


George Avery White Shows 


Savings Through Insurance 

Chicago, Oct. 6—George Avery White 
in addressing ALC said assets of life 
insurance companies constitute a major 
part of savings of more than half of 
American population. Bigness of life 
insurance industry is attained through 
small savings of many people who have 
learned from experience that life insur- 
ance pays off when other savings pro- 
grams fail. He said that such a great 
trusteeship should not be villified be- 
cause it has not sought or received price 
supports, subsidies, or sponsorship from 
Government. The story of life insurance 
is an open book and companies have 
nothing to conceal. Mr. White is presi- 
dent, State Mutual Life, Worcester. 





Ralph Kastner’s Report 
Chicago, Oct. 6—Ralph H. Kastner, 
associate general counsel of ALC, gave 
highlights of legislation and litigation 
in 1949 in his annual report. It showed 
there is remarkably little litigation of 
life insurance claims. 





Linton on Social Security 

Chicago, Oct. 5—Chairman M. Albert 
Linton in his report to ALC on behalf 
of the Joint Social Security Committee 
explained the position of life companies 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
on Social Security when it had hearings 
on House Bill 6000. Concluding he said: 
“Tf this bill should be passed by the 
House we propose to present our views 
to the Senate Committee on Finance 
when it takes up consideration of the 
measure, probably early next year. In so 
doing we shall work in close cooperation 
with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters.” 


S. J. Hay, New ALC President 
Launched New Company at Age 28 


Chicago, Oct. 4—Stephen John Hay, 
new president of ALC, attended public 
schools of Dallas and was graduated 
from Southern Methodist University 
with degree of A.B. At the university he 
was president of Kappa Alpha fraternity 
chapter. After leaving Southern Metho- 
dist he worked in various capacities un- 
til he joined the clerical force of Ameri- 
can Reinsurance Co., Dallas. Outside of 
the officers he was the first male em- 
ploye of the company. In 1921 he went 
with United Fidelity Life as a book- 
keeper and three years later he was 
elected assistant secretary and 
thereafter was made a director. At age 
of 28 he organized and became president 
of Great National Life of Dallas which 
at the present time has $53,000,000 in 
force and close to $9,000,000 of assets. 
He became president of Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Executives and 


soon 


later was for three years on the board 
of the old Life Insurance Sales Research 
3ureau. 

Mr. Hay became a member of ALC 
executive committee six years ago. He 
is on the executive committee of South- 
ern Methodist University and a director 
of the Dallas National Bank. His late 
father was one of the founders of SMU 
and was president of Dallas Trust & 
Savings Bank, which became Dallas Na- 
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tional Bank. After the death of his 
father his mother became one of the 
leading agents of Southwestern Life, 


writing policies on many prominent Dal- 
las women. In 1923 she became dean 
of women at SMU, holding that position 
until 1934. 





Frank E. Spain, Birmingham 

Chicago, Oct. 4—Frank E. Spain, vice 
president and general counsel, Liberty 
National Life, Birmingham, has been a 
member of Alabama bar .for 36 years. 
He was assistant City Attorney, chair- 
man of housing authority in Birming- 
ham, and was president of Birmingham’s 
Community Chest and on board of ad- 
visory committee, Southern Research 
Institute. He is a graduate of old 
Southern University of Greensboro, Ala- 
bama, and Law School of University of 
Alabama. He heads the Birmingham law 
firm of Spain, Gillon, Grooms and 
Young. He is also vice president and 
general counsel of Bankers Fire & Ma- 
rine Insurance Co. 





Combination Cos. Officers 

Chicago, Oct. 5—New chairman of 
ALC Combination Companies Section is 
Guilford Dudley, Jr., vice president Life 
& Casualty Co. of Tennessee. New sec- 
retary of this section is Malcolm Young, 
second vice president, John Hancock. 


Celler Committee to Hold 
Washington Hearing Nov. 29 


Chicago, Oct. 4+—Representative Eman- 
uel Celler, chairman of the House sub- 
committee on study of monetary power 
has informed life insurance companies 
of a meeting in Washington of the com- 
mittee on November 29-30 and Decem- 
ber 1, at which there will be testimony 
of life companies relative to investments. 
He has sent these companies a ques- 
tionnaire relative to certain aspects of 
their investments. Among other ques- 
tions is one inquiring how private place- 
ments of life companies originate. 

Another questionnaire sent by Celler 
committee has been to a group of eight 
of the smaller life companies asking cer- 
tain information relative to their opera- 
tion, and it is believed that he is trying 
to demonstrate how successfully small 
companies can be administered. 
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Johnson on Place of Weekly Premium 


As individual companies operating in 
a competitive field, the 
jective of Industrial, Combination and 
Ordinary life companies is 
the same—to render the type of service 
and protection that will assure our 
children’s children the benefits and op- 
portunities of free enterprise and self 
initiative, H. Clay Evans Johnson, presi- 
dent of Interstate Life and Accident of 
Chattanooga, told American Life con- 
vention in Chicago this week. 

Mr. Johnson stated that one of the 
greatest jobs in good public relations 
for the life insurance industry is to see 
to it that representatives of their own 


common. ob- 


insurance 


companies better understand weekly pre- 


mium life insurance. He said this has 
been completely neglected heretofore 
with the exception of constructive work 
being done by the Public Relations 
Committee of the Life Insurers Con- 
ference, along with the full coopera- 
tion and assistance of the Institute of 


Life Insurance. 

“At the beginning of 1948,” Mr. John- 
son said, “36% of the spending units— 
persons living in the same dwelling, who 
pool incomes to meet expenses—had an 
annual income of under $2,000 and 40% 
had an annual income of $2,000 to $4,000. 


The loss of income caused by death, 
even the expenses incurred by death, 
would be a tremendous blow to these 
families unless they could afford pro- 
tection through life insurance. Yet these 
families, and they account for 76% of 
the spending units in America, are not 
able to dip into even a small reservoir 
of liquid assets to pay life insurance 
premiums. 

“Is there a need for weekly premium 
life insurance? There is a definite need. 
Are the weekly premium life insurance 
companies meeting this need? Of the 
78 million policyholders, approximately 
55 million own weekly premium insur- 
ance, or better than two out of every 
three insureds pay their insurance each 
week, in nearly all cases from current 
income. At the end of last year the 
volume of weekly premium life insurance 
in force in the United States was over 
32 billion dollars. In spite of the fact 
that the average size weekly premium 
death benefit is small, for every $4 of 
Ordinary insurance in force there is 
$1 of weekly premium protection in 
force. I dare say that the $1 of weekly 
premium protection means more to the 
average Industrial policyholder than the 
$4 means to the average Ordinary 
policyholder. 

“Yes, I would say that the life insur- 
ance companies writing life insurance on 
a weekly premium basis are doing a 
good job, but what is more important, 
they are constantly endeavoring to do 
an even better job. This is evidenced 
by the fact that today there is prac- 
tically no difference between Ordinary 
policies and weekly premium policies. 

“A complete misconception of cost 
factors exists in the minds of some un- 
informed persons. In a report by the 
New York Insurance Department it is 
definitely stated that costs are not ex- 
cessive in view of the services rendered. 
I would like to go further and state 
that the economies and efficient methods 
which have been devised for handling 
weekly premium insurance have brought 
the net cost amazingly close to the cost 
of Ordinary despite the numerous serv- 
ices and risk factors which tend to make 
it more costly. 


“Weekly premium life insurance, 
monthly debit Ordinary or regular 
Ordinary—it is all life insurance and 


I am convinced that the “debit man” has 


made one of the greatest contributions 
to American life as an educator of 
thrift in homes where savings previously 
were unknown and could not be possible 
but for the kind of service characteristic 
of the weekly premium business. When 
one realizes that there are approximate- 
ly 110 million weekly premium life in- 
surance policies in force and that the 
great majority of the premiums are 
collected weekly in the home, one real- 
izes the tremendous scope of influence 
and the opportunity to encourage in- 
dividual initiative, security and _ self-re- 
spect through the teachings of life in- 
surance by the weekly premium life in- 
surance agent. Ordinary agents realize 
the benefits of these teachings more 
often than they are aware.” 





Vincent Keane Discusses 


Lease-Back Transactions 
Vincent Keane, assistant general coun- 
sel, Mutual Life of New York, told the 
Legal Section of American Life Conven- 
tion at Chicago this week, that there is 
an increased burden put upon counsel 
in sale and lease-back transactions be- 
cause the rent is generally calculated on 
a basis which permits no leeway for any 
unanticipated charges, and because there 
is no equity owner in the picture to ab- 
sorb unexpected liabilities. 

Mr. Keane made the following addi- 
tional points in his paper discussing “The 
Documents for a Sale and Lease-Back 
Transaction”: He recommended that the 
lease phase of the transaction be more 
a declaration of principles than a speci- 
fication of details. “Counsel cannot hope 
to foresee what the future may bring in 


J. H. Oden Gives Reinsurance Angles 


During the good business of recent 
years there has been a tendency to for- 
get the lessons of the depression period, 
J. Howard Oden, president North Amer- 
ican Reassurance, told the American 
Life Convention this week at Chicago. 

“The great depression taught harsh 
lessons and everyone who passed through 
it should have profited by his experi- 
ences,” said Mr. Oden. “Some do not 
seem to have done so, and think the 
present good conditions will continue. 1 
see almost every day some indications 
and warnings, and if we do not heed 
them I am sure we are due for rude 
awakenings. 

“I feel that direct insurers as_ well 
as reinsurers are ignoring some of the 
cardinal principles of underwriting as we 
go further into the period through which 
we are now passing. I feel that there 
has come into business a complacency 
and feeling that things will continue 





the way of emergency legislation, dis- 
advantageous to lessors,” he said. 
“Administrative considerations,” he 
said, “suggest the advisability of avoid- 
ing complex arrangements or involved 
statements of them. Patchwork drafting 
is especially dangerous in details de- 
signed to last 30-50 (or sometimes more) 
years. A specifically thought out set of 
papers is a minimum requirement.” 
The need for assistance of local coun- 
sel in out-of-state transactions was 
brought out. Provisions which seem es- 
pecially necessary from the investor’s 
viewpoint, particularly an effort to rule 
out rent abatement claims were dis- 
cussed. The final point taken up was 
the mechanics of arrangements for the 
lessee’s re-acquiring title to the property. 
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Chl McMillen 
— 


Life is too short to invest in an attempt 
to do something that does not come 
naturally. Therefore, those of us in man- 
agement ought never to encourage any- 
one to enter the insurance business 
unless we feel he is well adapted and 


will be more than a marginal producer. 


Clifford L. McMillen 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


+39 of a series 

















as they have the last few years. The 
has been a relaxation on the part if 
some underwriters who think that mor. 
tality will always improve and never get 
any worse. I have had several prominey; 
underwriters tell me that in their opinioy 
too many companies are now under. 
writing financial cases too leniently 
Many of you know of medical ima 
ments that are underrated; also othe 
types of cases that have caused whispers 
of criticism. : 

“You and I know of certain companies 
that are deliberately underwriting bys. 
ness too liberally. Let us take for ey. 


ample a company that has had a ren 


of conservatism. Then it begins to think 
it can revolutionize the business, and 
becomes over agency-conscious, Soon it 
ignores the fundamentals of sound up. 
derwriting in an attempt to attract new 
agents. It gets the new agents all right 
but can it keep them satisfied? Eventy. 
ally the company comes down to earth 
but the harm is done. This is damaging 
in more ways than one—not only to 
the agency organizations of other com. 
panies, but to its own organization as 
well. It may take years to recover, _ 


Home Office Underwriting 


“I feel I should say something in gen- 
eral about underwriting. As a reinsurer 
we have had a lot of experience along 
these lines and I feel some warnings 
are proper at this time. Just what js 
a home office underwriter? You have 
them in your own companies and you 
know how important they are to an 
organization, especially in these times of 
low interest rates. In my opinion a good 
home office underwriter should be 3 
well-rounded individual. He shou!d know 
and appreciate agency problems, He 
should also know something about the 
actuarial side of the business. He should 
constantly study statistics and the trends 
in the business but should not jump to 
any hasty conclusions. He should also be 
profit conscious. He should also have a 
lot of other qualities too numerous to 
mention here. 


Large Risks 


“Great care should be given to the 
underwriting of large risks. Large poli- 
cies in general give higher mortality; 
the larger the policy the worse the mor- 
tality. Most of these applicants are men 
above the average age for the business 
as a whole and they are quite likely to 
know more about their condition than 
the insurance company can find out. De- 
generative diseases are often present 
which do not show up on examination. 

I have reason to suspect that some 
of the smart agents in large localities 
have applicants examined and if any ad- 
verse information shows in the medical 
examination it never reaches the home 
office. The agent pays the examiner and 
destroys the papers. Agents and exam- 
iners of this type have no place in the 
the insurance business. Although cases 
for large amounts are important to yout 
agents, great care should be taken in 
their selection. 


Over-Insurance 


“Over-insurance should be constantly 
guarded against. There should be some 
relationship between the total amount 
of insurance carried and the applicant's 
income. The underwriter should also be 
satisfied that the applicant’s income is 
stable. In these days of high taxes the 





| 





net income is the important factor in 
underwriting financial risks. 


Too Low Ratings 


“There is a tendency on the part 0 
some underwriters to under-rate risks 
rather than charge a fair and adequate 
rating for the impairment. Great cart 
should be given to this phase of the bus 
ness. It can cost money and is upsetting 
to agency organizations, and, after all 
the chickens will come home to roost 
some day.” 
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Interest Rates Controlled Today By 
Government, Says Claude L. Benner 


In contrast to the situation a year ago 
when indications seemed to point to a 
long range hardening of interest rates 
the picture has completely changed to- 
day, said Claude L. Benner, president 
of Continental America Life of Wil- 
mington, addressing American Life Con- 
vention at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, this week. Answering the ques- 
tions: What has caused this change? 
and Is it likely to be permanent? Mr. 
Benner said that the old classical econo- 
mist’s idea that one could not borrow 
what someone else had not saved is no 
longer valid. “Today our monetary 
authorities know how to manipulate our 
banking system in ways never dreamed 
of thirty years ago,” he said. “Central 
bank action can make loanable funds 
cheap and materially increase the sup- 
ply of money without the public hardly 
becoming aware of it. There is no doubt 
today about our banking authorities’ 
ability to increase the amount of loan- 
able funds, reduce interest rates and in- 
crease the money supply. The Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury have all the 
powers they need for this purpose right 
now. Make no mistake about it.” 

Reviewing the action of the money 
authorities Mr. Benner said: “Since last 
June 28 when the Federal Reserve open 
market committee after consultation 
with the Treasury announced that there 
was going to be a change in the credit 
policy, there has been no doubt toward 
what goal they were working. It was 
cheaper money. Let me reiterate that 
the present administration is determined 
that the money market will be con- 
trolled and managed during the days 
ahead. It will not be a free market. 


Money Controlled by Agencies 


“In any discussion of interest rates 
today it must always be kept in mind 
that they are controlled by some gov- 
ernment agency,” continued Mr. Ben- 
ner. “They are not determined by the 
free play of the forces of supply and 
demand. This is the fact whether it is 
the rate on long term bonds or on real 
estate mortgages. The agency control- 
ling the rate on bonds is the Federal 
Reserve banks. In the face of rising 
prices, last year these institutions pur- 
chased nearly $12 billions of government 
bonds in order to keep their prices from 
going below par in spite of the fact that 
such action was definitely inflationary. 

“In the case of mortgage loans, as 
you all know, the level of interest rates 
has been more or less arbitrarily estab- 
lished by the Veterans and the Federal 
Housing Administration. During the 
recent past when there has been little 
or no market for 4% V.A. and F.H.A. 
loans instead of increasing this rate to 
4%2%, which would have made an ample 
Private market for them, the Govern- 
ment through an R.F.C. subsidiary has 
furnished the funds’for these loans. Last 
year I believe that it purchased them 
jm an amount over $1 billion and since 
July 1 of this year over $250 million 
has been used for this purpose. Here is 
one of the most flagrant examples of the 
Government’s pressure to keep interest 
rates lower than a free competitive 
money market would make them. 

In the face of this experience I think 
that it can be taken for eranted that the 
present administration is going to want 
to keep interests rates low as long as 
it can. Frankly, I think that in 
spite of our large Federal debt, it is 
a mistake to put so much emphasis 
upon the necessity of low interest rates. 
But at the moment, the trend of think- 
mg in this connection is opposed to 
mine and you would do well to base all 
your calculations on the fact that the 

Overnment in the foreseeable future 


will make every possible attempt to 
keep the general level of interest rates 
no higher than it was at the beginning 
of this year. There may be a little 
change in the pattern of interest rates 
between very short and long term paper 
but nothing of any great significance. 

“Speaking bluntly, there are two rea- 
sons why I think the Government may 
want even lower interest rates. (1) Be- 
cause they think that lower interest 
rates will stimulate business activity and 
(2) because the Government is now 
running for a deficit and, of course, 
lower interest rates will make it easier 
and cheaper for the Treasury to finance 
the deficit. 


Low Interest Impact on Life Insurance 
Costs 


“The advocates of low interest rates 
from the inception of our cheap money 
policy in 1932 have always assumed 
that the burden of low interest rates 
was mainly felt by the wealthy classes 
and somehow or other were an aid to 
the poor. One of them told me in dis- 
cussing this question, ‘The rich have the 
money, don’t they? The poor borrow it. 
Is it not obvious that this reduces the 
burden of the poor at the expense of 
the rich?’ Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

“This is shown clearly when one 
studies the impact of low interest rates 
on the cost of life insurance. The own- 
ership of life insurance is not centered 
in the rich. The average policy, even 
excluding Industrial life insurance is not 
large and the billions of life insurance 
in force in this country is owned by the 
rank and file of our average ordinary 
citizens. Anything that increases the 
cost of life insurance is a burden which 
the average man has to bear. 

“Recently, we had our actuaries pre- 
pare the net costs for a term of twenty 
years on an Ordinary life insurance pol- 
icy issued at age 35, based on the pre- 
mium and dividend scales in force in 
1929 for the ten largest participating 
companies, excluding industrial com- 
panies, doing business in the State of 
New York. Then we had them prepare 
a similar cost for this type of policy 
and for the same companies according 
to the premium and dividend scales cur- 
rently in force. We found that the cost 
of insurance on account of the reduced 
interest rate alone had gone up 21%. 

“But this is not the whole story as to 
the increase in the costs of insurance by 
any means. If the insured wants to 
provide the same monthly income for 
his beneficiary, he must now carry more 
insurance than he did in 1929 because 
of the lower interest rate that the in- 
surance companies are able to pay on 
money left with them. 

“The increase in the cost of providing 
a given number of dollars of income to 
a beneficiary through insurance is really 
astonishing. I shall illustrate the cost 
of maintaining enough Ordinary life in- 
surance issued at age 35 so that if the 
insured dies during the twentieth policy 
year when his wife is age 55, she will 
be guaranteed a monthly income of $100 
a month for life with ten years income 
certain. This is a typical settlement op- 
tion producing a somewhat smaller in- 
come if the insured dies earlier and a 
somewhat larger income in the event of 
later death. Using the averages for the 
same ten companies previously men- 
tioned in 1929 it would have been neces- 
sary for this purpose to buy a $17,500 
policy, the net cost of which for 20 
years, according to 1929 premium and 
dividend rates, would have been $3,178, 
or an average of $309 per year. Today, 
to provide the same number of dollars 
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of income, the policyholder would have 
to buy $22,950 of life insurance, the net 
cost of which for 20 years, according to 
1948 rates, would be $9,823, or an aver- 
age of $491 per year. In short, the cost 
of providing such a life income has in- 
creased 59%. 

“This 59% increase in the cost of pro- 
viding a life income of the same number 
of dollars is a fair measure of the im- 
pact of lower interest earnings on those 
policyholders who buy life insurance 
for the income it will produce. 


“Substantially, all of this increase in 
cost is due to lower interest rates. Al- 
though there has been a considerable 
improvement in mortality during this 
period, the net effect of such improved 
mortality is quite small; for it operates 
in the direction of reducing the cost be- 
fore the death of the insured and then 
in the direction of increasing the cost 
after his death because of the greater 
longevity of the beneficiary as well as 
of the insured. The 1948 Life Insurance 
Fact Book, published by the Institute 
of Life Insurance, shows that expenses 
over this period had increased by only 
3% of the premium and interest income; 
hence little of this increase in cost is 
due to higher expense rates. 

“Nor can this 59% increase in the 
cost of providing the same number of 
dollars of monthly income be dismissed 
with the statement that it is just part 
and parcel of the general increase in the 
cost of living and is typical of the in- 
crease which has taken place in the 
general price level. 

“In order to provide the same quan- 
tity of food, shelter and clothing that 
was provided by an income of $100 a 
month before the war, it is now neces- 
sary to provide an income which, when 
expressed in dollars, is increased in 
proportion to the increase in the general 
price level. In other words, the policy- 
holder who wants to insure his wife an 
income for life sufficient to provide the 
same quantity of food, clothing and 
shelter, must now not only provide a 
larger number of dollars of monthly in- 
come—larger in proportion to the in- 
crease in the general price level but 
each dollar of such monthly income now 


costs him 59% more than it did 20 
years ago. In short, he must carry 
about 70% more insurance and at a 


59% increase in cost. 

“This 59% increase in cost is the 
measure of the added burden on a large 
and increasing number of policyholders 
due solely to the reduction which, inci- 
dentally, is due largely, if not solely, 
to the low interest policy of our Fed- 
eral Government. Verily, someone pays 
the price for low interest rates even if 
the Treasury does not. All too often, I 
am afraid, it is going to be the widows 


and orphans who are the principal bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance policies. 


Long Term Forces Making for Higher 
Interest Rates 


“While for the immediate present, or 
as long as current business activity may 
recede, the outlook is for even lower 
interest rates than now prevail, in the 
long run I believe that present economic 
and social forces if allowed to operate 
without too much restriction would 
make for higher interest rates. I base 
this opinion upon the fact that at pres- 
ent we are in a capital hungry world. 
Not only does much of the Western 
World still lie in ruins and must be re 
built if any reasonable standard of liv- 
ing is to be regained, but the rapid ad- 
vances made in industrial technique dur- 
ing the past decade are making a de- 
mand for huge sums of capital. The 
long term secular problem in this con- 
nection seems to me to be scarcity of 
savings, rising prices and _ inflation, 
rather than oversavings, abundance and 
deflation. 

“Moreover, all the social and political 
trends today seem to be working to in- 
crease consumption at a rate faster than 
output can be increased. The emergency 
of the social welfare state with all its 
manifold schemes for raising the stand- 
ard of living of the masses and at the 
same time cutting down their hours of 
labor, plus the threat of war which is 
calling for the expenditure of stupend 
ous sums on armaments, makes the 
prospect of a long term upward move- 
ment in prices almost inevitable. As one 
surveys the world, what could be more 
apparent than that the masses of man- 
kind ore striving for a standard of liv- 
ing which the present capital equipment 
of the world is inadequate to furnish. 
In essence, labor governments such as 
are now in force in Western Europe are 
attempting to guarantee their peoples a 
standaid of living higher than they can 
afford. This is the basic economic rea- 
son back of the so-called ‘Shortage of 
Dollars.’ 

“How is it ever going to be possible 
to meet these world-wide demands for 
higher living standards? Is it not ob- 
vious to any economist that it can only 
be done by increasing the rate of in- 
vestment. The world needs more capi- 
tal goods, not less. Consider the case 
of British industry. Here we find it 
generally admitted that practically all 
her factories need to be re-equiped with 
more modern tools of production if the 
standard of living for her people is to 
be maintained. The so-called backward 
nations of the world want to indus- 
trialize. The industrial revolution will 
again be on the march to these nations 
in a year or two. Is it not obvious that 
all these processes are going to call for 


more savings rather than less and is 
there much chance that the cap‘tal 
needed to bring them about can be 


forthcoming from any other place than 
America? 

“Moreover, these demands are being 
made at a time when there is no sur- 
plus of capital in this country. In order 
to finance itself here, industry during 
1948 retained for that purpose approxi- 
mately 65% of its total net earnings 


only paying out 35% to their stock- 
holders. One cannot help but wonder 
what American industry would have 


been compelled to pay for its cap‘tal 
had it paid out all its earnings to its 
stockholders and then made the attempt 
to finance its expansion and re-equip- 
ment by calling on the money market 
for the funds. Looked at from th’s 
angle, money was not so cheap in 19°38, 
after all. 

“This now brings us to the role that 
the interest rate should play in an eco- 
nomic situation such as I have just de- 
scribed. In a world characterized by a 
capital scarcity, there are only three 
ways that the available capital can be 
distributed. (1) By rationing. This lets 
the Government decide what industries 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Benson in ALC Chicago Talk Says 
Business, Industry, Labor, Should 
Know NALU Position 





Chicago, Oct. 6—To the end that busi- 
ness, industry and labor may clearly 
understand the position of National 
Association of Life Underwriters with 
regard to Social Security and to all 
benefit plans, NALU has constituted a 
new committee to be known as “The 
Industry Promotion Committee.” 

This announcement was made_ by 
President Judd C. Benson of NALU in 
his address to ALC this week. The func- 
tion of this committee will be to bring 
complete and adequate information to 
leaders in industry, business and labor 
as to the desirability of having all bene- 
fit programs properly underwritten by 
life insurance companies. That, said, Mr. 
Benson, is No. 1 on the agenda of NALU 
for next 12 months. 

“The National Association of Life 
Underwriters proposes to do everything 
within its power to improve the profes- 
sional status of the career life under- 
writer,” he said. “We gratefully ac- 
knowledge all that you have done in 
the past and bespeak your continued 
interest and encouragement. In the final 
analysis the services which we render 
to the public will be appropriately re- 
garded in accordance with the actual 
work of those services.” 


Says Some People Like Limelight 

In discussing the National Labor Re- 
lations Board case which grew out of 
complaints against companies filed by 
Nola Patterson, Atlanta agent and ed- 
itor, he emphasized that the decision 
(Styles) of the board in the matter was 
unanimous and final. 

“Nothing in the Styles decision is in- 
consistent with the objectives of NALU 
which this administration expects to ad- 
here to and push forward with all of 
our ability,” he said. “It is a perfectly 
human characteristic in some people to 
desire to run a sideshow and attract 
whatever part of the main crowd they 
can,” was a comment of Mr. Benson’s. 
“Our country being as it is, everybody 
has his choice to visit the sideshows or 
be part of the main performance under 
the big tent. We insist that everyone 
should make his free choice as to how 
he spends his money, and, therefore, 
we are well content.” 

Sees Harmony at Main Executive Office 


In discussing the reorganization at 
NALU headquarters during which Ed 
Zalinski has been elected executive vice 
president and Richard E. Imig, director 
of NALU Development, President Ben- 
son said: 

“IT am sure you will share my delight 
in knowing that Ed and Dick, together 
with our very efficient headquarters or- 
ganization, will not only continue but 
will together substantially improve the 
services which we render our members. 
They are a great team with varied abili- 
ties and experiences and, like a couple 
of good ends at Notre Dame, you will 
enjoy seeing them go down the field 
together.” 

Mr. Benson reiterated the definite pol- 
icy of NALU with regard to Social 
Security which briefly is as follows: 

“We favor a Social Security System 
which treats all citizens equitably and 
fairly; one which through a subsistence 
level of benefits, eliminates the fear of 
destitution but which, at the same time, 
imposes upon those who have been lazy, 
shiftless or improvident certain priva- 
tions as a just reward for their indo- 
lence; and which finally reserves for 
those who, throughout their lifetime, 


have practiced industry and thrift, the 
rewards of a very sufficient and at times 


George B. Gose Reviews Pension Plans 


In a review of corporation pension 
plans as they affect life insurance by 
George B. Gose, general counsel for Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, given before the Legal 
Section of American Life Convention at 
Chicago Tuesday, the speaker touched on 
the history, classification of plans, gen- 
eral legal considerations and tax con- 
siderations. 

As early as 1921 Congress passed special 
tax legislation exempting from income tax 
the earnings and principal of a trust 
created by an employer as part of a 
stock bonus or profit-sharing plan. De- 
ductibility of corporate contributions to 
bona fide pension trusts was first estab- 
lished by case law. The Revenue Act of 
1928 incorporated this right of deduction 
into the law. By the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue had ruled upon some 
549 plans. Since then the growth has 
been rapid. At the end of 1948 Group 
annuities used in pension plans covered 
approximately 2.2 million persons. 

Mr. Gose expressed the opinion that 
employe relations will become an ever 
increasing factor in the establishment 
of pension plans and noted a trend to- 
ward contributory plans. He then de- 
scribed the various kinds of plans in 
use. 

Tax Considerations 
“The qualified plan is the only one 





abundant way of life for themselves and 
their families.” 

Mr. Imig, formerly an agent of New 
York Life at Sheboygan, Wis., for six 
months was acting executive vice presi- 
dent of NALU, being appointed when 
J. E. Rutherford resigned as executive 
head of the organization, from which 
post he went to The Prudential as a 
vice president. 


under which you may be sure of an 
immediate deduction of employer con- 
tributions,” said Mr. Gose, “no income 
tax on the income of the trust if one 
is used, and tax to the employe upon 
each installment of retirement income 
only as received. This desirable result 
is obtained only by careful compliance 
with the laws and regulations. It will 
be noted that Section 165 relates to 
employes’ trusts, and provides for the 
exemption from tax of such a trust. 

“If one of three general types of an- 
nuity plans is used, there will probably 
be no trust and hence no need for secur- 
ing an income tax exemption for a trust. 
Nevertheless, the employer will be con- 
fronted with the problem of securing 
an immediate deduction for his own con- 
tributions and deferring the tax on the 
employe’s retirement income until it is 
received from time to time after retire- 
ment. Section 22(b)(2)(B) provides that 
where an annuity is purchased by an 
employer for the employe under a plan 
with respect to which the employer’s 
contribution is deductible under Section 
23(p)(1)(B) the employe shall include 
the amounts received under such con- 
tract in the year when received. We 
can, therefore, take care of deferring 
the employe’s income tax if the employ- 
er’s contribution is deductible under Sec- 
tion 23(p)(1).(B). This last section pro- 
vides that the employer’s contribution is 
deductible if the annuities are part of a 
plan meeting the requirements of Section 
165(a), Subsections (3), (4), (5), and (6), 
and refunds of premiums are properly 
provided for. 

“Regardless, therefore, of whether we 
have a trustee plan or an annuity plan 
we must consider the requirements of 
Section 165(a). The basic requirements 
of Section 165(a) are as follows: The 
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FATHER TIME Won't WAIT 


The New York Disability Benefits Law goes into 
partial effect on January 1, 1950. 


Already The Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
has laid much groundwork for future large Group 
The new law is a natural for an insurance 
company that specializes in wage earner security. 


ULLICO Group men will be supplied with a pocket 
full of leads—contacts that will influence the ultimate 
adoption of Employee Disability Plans. 


You will want to know how you can acquire these 
leads—write for information. 


BUT REMEMBER—Father Time Won’t Wait. 


Life Insurance Company 


570 Lexington Avenue 


UNION LABOR 


New York 22, N. Y. 











plan must be for the exclusive benefit 
of the employes or their beneficiaries 
This has been interpreted to mean that 
there may be no discrimination in favor 
of officers, shareholders, supervisors or 
highly compensated employes as to eligi- 
bility, contributions, or benefits. 


“To avoid such discrimination where 
a trust is used it must be impossible 
under the trust agreement for the trust 
fund to be diverted prior to the Satis- 
faction of all liability with respect to the 
employes and their beneficiaries. Where 
no trust is employed the diversion of 
funds contributed to an annuity plan js 
prevented by the requirement that there 
be a definite written agreement between 
the employer and the insurer that any 
refund of premiums shall be applied 
within the taxable year of the employer 
when received or within the next suc- 
ceeding year toward the purchase of re- 
tirement annuities or other benefits under 
the plan. 


“As a further precaution against any 
such discrimination the trust or plan 
must benefit at least 70% of all the 
employes of the employer, or at least 
80% of all those eligible under the plan 
—provided that 70% or more of all em- 
ployes must be eligible. However, in 
arriving at the foregoing percentages a 
minimum period of employment not ex- 
ceeding five years may be prescribed by 
the plan and certain part time employes 
may be excluded.” 





Business Men’s Breakfast 

Chicago, Oct. 5—In the social end of 
the ALC meeting the breakfast given 
by Business Men’s Assurance was a 
remarkably effective get together in 
which representatives of smaller compa- 
nies could meet each other. 





J. M. Bryan on Investments 


Retiring chairman of the Financial 
Section, Joseph M. Bryan, first. vice 
president of Jefferson Standard Life, 
told that group that the increase in 
assets of the companies during 1948 was 
$3,857,000,000 representing new money to 
be invested. It was necessary to invest 
nearly $3 for every $1 of new money in 
order to keep the assets of the com- 
panies fully invested at all times. 

“It may be interesting to break down 

these figures for the purpose of indicat- 
ing how these funds accumulate,” said 
Mr. Bryan. “Thus, assuming 225 work- 
ing days per year, the amount invested 
per day would be around $50 million. As 
there are 78,000,000 policyholders, the 
amount per day per policyholder would 
be 64 cents. Applying the same method 
to the amount of increase in assets 
only; that is, $3,857,000,000, it will be 
found that the amount of new money 
invested daily per policyholder was 
about 20 cents. 
_ “The figures have been broken down 
in this way because’ it seems important 
to emphasize that this matter of invest- 
ing life insurance funds really is a day 
by day proposition. It is even more im- 
portant to emphasize the fact that the 
savings of the policyholders come in day 
by day and in small, individual sums, and 
that it is only when these small indi- 
vidual savings are added together that 
the investment funds of the companies 
begin to loom large. 

“Twenty cents a day is a decidedly 
small sum, from the viewpoint of an 
investment officer who is accustomed, 
necessarily, to think in terms of mil- 
lions. But to the vast majority of policy- 
holders, it represents hope for the future 
and protection from economic disastet. 
In such figures, lie the evidence of how 
much the public trusts us, and, by the 
same token, a revelation of the extent of 
our responsibilities.” 
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R. L. Hogg Reviews ALC’s Year 


Membership of American Life Conven- 


tion now numbers 225 companies, Robert 
L. Hogg, executive vice president, told 
the annual meeting at Edgewater 3each 
Hotel, Chicago, this week. He discussed 
the various services conducted by the 
convention and their activities during 
1949, On the subject of taxation he said: 

“As may have been expected, taxation 
continues to be a subject of paramount 
interest. In the forefront is the com- 
plex problem of the Federal income taxa- 
tion of the companies. It is almost as far 
from solution as when I reported at the 
last Annual Meeting. It has been one 
of the most time-consuming single prob- 
lems the staff has faced. Since its scope 
prevents extensive treatment in this re- 
port I shal] mention only one fundamen- 
tal which has always been staff policy. 
Ever since the enactment of the first 
income tax law, Congress has accorded 
to the companies the right to deduct 
from income an amount sufficient to 
maintain reserves on their outstanding 
policies. Since 1921 the tax has been pre- 
dicated in a general way upon interest 
earnings over and above that portion 
thereof required for the maintenance of 
reserves. The position of the headquar- 
ters staff is that this princivle can never 
be surrendered. It is true that the inter- 
est, dividends, and rent received by life 
insurance companies, have climbed to the 
great total of 1% billion dollars, as 
against one-third that amount when the 
first law taxing the companies was en- 
acted. Nonetheless the principle remains 
the same. This billion and a half of 
investment income is primarily dedicated 
to, and belongs to the policyholders. 

This afternoon, at the Executive 
Session, A. J. McAndless, president, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Federal Income Taxation of Life 
Insurance Companies, will present a full 
report of the activity of that committee. 
In addition to his report, because of the 
importance of this subject, Mr. Guertin 
will devote the time which is usually 
taken for the Actuary’s report, to a de- 
tailed discussion of the entire subject 
which will be particularly pointed at pro- 
viding you with the historical background 
which is necessary for an appreciation of 
the present situation, as well as the alter- 
native methods of taxation which have 
een considered by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Following Mr. Guertin’s presenta- 
tion, there will be an opportunity for 
questions and answers. Everyone is 
urged to attend and to participate in 
this discussion. 

“Interest continues as to what may be 
done in the forthcoming revision of the 
Internal Revenue Code in the matter of 
correcting the many inequities affecting 
the rights of policyholders and benefici- 
aries. This is a subject which has long 
been studied under the chairmanship of 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr., by a special sub- 
committee of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that the situation may 
now be on its way to a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

State and Municipal Taxes 


“The situation in the field of state 
‘axation has been comparatively quiet. 
There has been, of course, the usual re- 
currence of problems arising from the 
construction and interpretation of pre- 
mum tax statutes but these are not real 
problems. As I pointed out in my report 
a year ago, taxes imposed by municipali- 
hes and other political subdivisions have 
Continued to increase in numbers. They 
do present a problem to which no effec- 
tive Solution has been found. We intend 
‘0 continue our efforts in this field, as we 
regard to spread of such taxes with 
some concern. 

In every discussion of taxation, often 


too much is said of the taxes which life 
insurance companies do not pay. It is 
extremely important that much be said 
of the taxes we do pay. Significant in 
this connection: for the calendar year 
1948 the legal reserves life insurance 
companies of the U.S. paid $108,000,000 
in premium taxes, $24,000,000 in other 
State taxes in addition to $19,000,000 in 
real estate taxes. Federal taxes amounted 
to $11,000,000, making an aggregate tax 
payment in the U. S. of $162,000,000. 

“It is quite important that we bear in 
mind this staggering amount of tax pay- 
ments when mention is made of the 
amount of Federal income taxes not be- 
ing presently collected. 


Effect of Other Federal Activity 


on Life Insurance 


“Our industry has long been aware of 
the guiding and also restraining hand of 
state regulation, but we are only now 
awakening to a consciousness of some of 
the impacts of Federal government on 
our business. It is difficult to emphasize 
too greatly the importance to us of some 
of the present trends and proposals in 
Washington. Some of these proposals 
the industry has opposed because they 
appeared to be inflationary in character 
and would not contribute to a healthy 
national economy. Others have been op- 
posed because they directly affect the 
business of life insurance either because 
they place the government in competition 
with the industry or because they other- 
wise adversely affect the industry. 

The social welfare program which is 
now being considered by Congress merits 
the closest attention of each of us. The 
proposed plan is a comprehensive one 
and involves not only a very large in- 


crease in the dollars to be paid those 
receiving so-called social security, but 
also incorporates a sweeping enlarge- 
ment of the classes to be covered by 
this Federal subsidy. As was pointed 
out by M. Albert Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and the spokesman selected by 
your Joint Legislative Committee to ex- 
press to the Congress the position of 
the life insurance industry concerning 
this proposed legislation, the plan aban- 
dons the concept of keeping such bene- 
fits within subsistence levels. 

In addition to the foregoing extension 
of the old ave and survivorship sections 
of the Social Security Act, the whole 
program has been expanded horizon- 
tally to include a system which would 
provide temporary disability benefits, 
total and permanent disability benefits, 
and a lump sum death payment to 
cover funeral expenses. 

“The most immediate threat of a sys- 
tem of Federal regulation of insurance, 
superimposed upon the present system 
of state regulation, is contained in the 
current proceedings before the Federal 
Trade Commission. As you all know, 
this Commission is considering a final 
promulgation of rules covering the con- 
duct of the ‘Mail Order Insurance In- 
dustry.’ 

“The rules which were originally pro- 
posed by the Association of Insurance 
Advertisers covered only certain adver- 
tising practices within the Mail Order 
Accident and Health Insurance Industry. 
However, the rules proposed by the staff 
of the Federal Trade Commission were 
not limited to the Mail Order Accident 
and Health Insurance Industry, but were 
expanded to cover the ‘Mail Order In- 
surance Industry.’ These expanded rules 
included not only regulation of the adver- 
tising of such industry, but as well, 
the policy forms, claims practices, and 
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A philosophy 
that works... 


The continuing advancement of the 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of Iowa 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
thoughtfully planned training, and an 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral parts of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effect- 
iveness of their services and held in ever- 
increasing esteem by prospects and policy- 





Equitable Life of 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 





lowa 








financial condition of the companies 
comprising the so-called Mail Order In- 
surance Industry. 

“In addition to the foregoing proposals 
affecting our business, there are two 
committees of the Congress which are 
conducting investigations affecting the 
insurance industry. The first is the Anti- 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, headed by Rep 
Emanuel Celler (D.-N. Y.) Among many 
things in which the committee appears 
to be interested is the extent to which 
life insurance companies are exem t 
from the anti-trust laws and the effect 
of concentration of economic power 
as it may involve life insurance. The 
second committee is the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, chairman of 
which is Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(D.-Wyo.) This committee is inquiring 
into the role of investment institutions 
in investment markets, in industry, and 
in the economy generally; changes in 


sources of investment funds and the 
reason therefore; the availability and 
character of investment funds for all 


purposes; and the needs of industry for 
capital. 

“At this point it is well to note that 
the life insurance industry has made no 
oposition to any effort on the nrart of 
the Congress to conduct any proposed 
inquiry for the investigation of our busi- 
ness. There appears to be a belief in 
some quarters that the failure of the 
Congress to adopt the Celler-McCarran 
Resolution proposing a joint investiga- 
tion of the life insurance business, is 
due to the opposition which has been 
raised by the companies themselves. 
As has been frequently stated by many 
leaders in the life insurance business, 
this is entirely erroneous. 


Status of Agents 


“There are two other problems involv- 
ing contact between the Federal govern- 
ment and our industry which I have not 
mentioned. The first is the status of 
agents. Much thought has been de- 
voted to the Social Security status of 
commissioned agents since my last re- 
port, .particularly under the Chairman- 
ship of Byron Elliott by a subcommittee 
of the Joint Legislative Committee. The 
latest administration Social Security bill 
would repeal the Gearhart Resolution 
and incorporate full-time insurance 
agents into the Social Security system as 
employes. These developments will be 
watched with interest by all those con- 
cerned with this problem. 

“The second is the proceeding of the 
National Labor Relations Board pursu- 
ant to complaints against 183 life insur- 
ance companies filed with that Board by 
Nola Patterson. This matter appears to 
have been disposed of by the action of 
most of those companies in entering into 
an agreement with the Board to not rec- 
ognize the National Association of Life 
Underwriters as a bargaining agent and 
by the posting of a notice to that effect 
by the companies signing such agreement 
on the bulletin boards of their various 
agency offices.” 





Junior Actuaries Meet 


Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, scientific di- 
rector of the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund, addressed the Junior 
Branch of the Actuaries’ Club of New 
York last week on the activities of the 


Medical Research Fund in promoting 
research on disease of the heart and 
arteries. Dr. Dieuaide discussed the 


activities of the Fund in stimulating de- 
sirable applications for grants; of keep- 
ing in touch with the progress of re- 
search, both that supported by the Fund 
and also other research in the cardiovas- 
cular field; and of reporting on the 
progress of that research. An open 


forum was held at the close of Dr. 
Dieuaide’s address. 
The next meeting of the Junior 


Actuaries’ Club of New_York will be a 
joint one with the Senior club on 
October 19. 
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Holcombe on Human Relations 


American and Canadian business has 
achieved unprecedented results in pro- 
ducing goods in the last half century but 
must now look to bettering its human 
relations, John Marshall Holcombe Jr., 
managing director of Agency Manage- 
ment Association, told the Agency Sec- 
tion of ALC at Chicago this week. 


“Rightly is the production achievement 
of business hailed in most parts of the 
world,” Mr. Holcombe said, “as a majo1 
contribution to increasing our standard 
of living and to giving untold happiness 
to countless thousands. 


“But within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, there has come a growing realiza- 
tion on the part of our industrial leaders 
that the human element in our spreading 
plants had not received attention, that 
labor was seeking to secure through 
their own organizations—the unions— 
what they did not receive from manage- 
ment. Gradually it became apparent that 
labor was seeking things other than 
mere dollars. It was seeking what every 
red-blooded American in whatever walk 


of life seeks instinctively—personal rec- 
ognition, a ‘place in the sun,’ a part in 
the team. 

“These conclusions,” Mr. Holcombe 
said, “have been long delayed but are 
now not only widely recognized but 
acted upon. The relations between the 
executives of life insurance companies 
and their field forces, he declared, have 
points of similarity to the relations be- 
tween management and labor; the paral- 
lel is clear and life insurance may learn 
much from the experience of industry. 

“As in many business operations,” Mr. 
Holcombe said, “there is a short term 
and a long term view. In the relations 
between company officers and the field, 
the short term view concentrates on 
doing certain specific things which the 
home office believes the agency force 
should and will appreciate. Perhaps it is 
such a simple thing as sending letters 
to agents in recognition of good sales— 
or it may involve the giving of Group 
insurance or hospital benefits to the 
agents. Often such things do not bring 
the appreciation which was expected.” 





Zalinski Heard on LUTC 


The new executive vice president of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers told the Agency Section of 
American Life Convention at Chicago 
this week that the Life Underwriters 
Training Council is to the general agent 
or manager what life insurance is to the 
family man—it takes from his shoulders 
a burden which should not be there. 

“By taking over portions of interme- 
diate, advanced and refresher training,” 
Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU, said, “the 
LUTC enables the general agent or 
manager to spend more time in recruit- 
ing, selection, basic training, coaching 
on the job and other duties. It is an 
answer. to the problem of the older 
agent who naturally resents the dispro- 
portionate amount of time his agency 
head spends with newer men. 

“LUTC offers life insurance com- 
panies, as well, a means of providing 
continuous training for their agents. 
This will increase their satisfaction with 
the job of life underwriting, enhance 
the quality of service they are able to 
offer to the public and increase the per- 
sistency and volume of business sub- 
mitted.” 

Over 45 companies are now offering 
LUTC scholarship programs, Mr. Zalin- 
ski reported. LUTC has grown from 
the number of five classes and 133 stu- 
dents in 1947 to 58 classes and over 1,700 
agents in 1948-49. This fall, he said, 
classes will begin on a nationwide basis 
for the first time, and it is estimated 
there will be some 160 classes with en- 
rollments between 3,500 and 4,000 
agents. The possibilities of extension 
in future years are even greater, since 
the second year of the course will not 
be available until October 1, 1950, in 
73% of the communities which are ex- 
pected to run first year classes this fall. 

Describing the curriculum, texts and 
teaching methods used in the LUTC, 
Mr. Zalinski gave particular emphasis 
to the instructors who are leading the 
various LUTC classes throughout the 
United States. These instructors, com- 
pensated at the rate of $20.00 for each 
class session, are furnished a 250-page 
Instructor’s Guide which presents in- 
struction and administration procedures, 
text outlines and case digests and ex- 
planations of and answers to the proj- 
ects. 


Toronto Editor Tells of 
U. S. Canadian Investments 


H. Napier Moore, editorial director 
of the Maclean - Hunter Publishing Co., 
Toronto, told the ALC in Chicago this 
week that Canadians are the best cus- 





tomer of the United States “Established 
across the border are some 2,000 Ameri- 
can branch plants and their affiliated in- 
dustries. Fifty per cent of these are in 
manufacturing, the others in various 
other services. Direct U.S. capital in- 
vestment in plants is $2.6 billions. U.S. 
investment in Canadian securities is 
$5 billions.” 

The average Canadian is concerned 
about the increased cost of living which 
the recent devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar may bring, Mr. Moore said. “He 
is going to pay more for coal, fuel oil, 
gasoline, citrus fruits and other neces- 
sary commodities for which we rely on 
the United States.” 

“On the other hand,” continued Mr. 
Moore, “we haven’t a great deal of 
unemployment. And were you to talk 
to a certain 750,000 Canadians in the 
lower wage categories, you would find 


Greater Regulation 
(Continued from Page 4) 


regard to the long-range public economy, 
will not suffice. The stronger a man be- 
comes, the more he is expected to be 
his brother’s keeper. 

“I do not wish to be misunderstood at 
this point. It is obviously impossible for 
the institution of life insurance to solve 
all the economic problems of the nation; 
and often the actions asked or suggested 
are irreconcilable with its primary func- 
tion of protecting its policyholders.” 

In the latter part of his address, Com- 
missioner Forbes turned to discussion of 
certain specific problems currently con- 
fronting the business. Concerning pri- 
vate placements, he said: “These involve 
danger of public criticism both because 
they were not susceptible of evaluation 
on generally understood standards, and 
because it was felt in some quarters 
that they lent themselves to monopo- 
listic trends and selfish understandings. 
I believe that the establisment of spe- 





them not altogether discontented with 
life. For our newly-elected parliament 
is implementing the budget brought 
down by the financial minister earlier 
in the year and that budget removed 
those 750,000 from the income tax list 
and reduced the income tax rate gen- 
erally. 

“By most people this is considered 
quite an improvement over the style 
of tax form we had been accustomed 
to since the beginning of the war—how 
much did you spend on food—what have 
you left—send it in. 

“Now, in the case of the small wage 
earner, the income tax he will pay next 
year on this year’s earnings will be 
slightly smaller than his counterpart in 
the United States will pay. In the me- 
dium salary level it’s about the same. 
And in the higher levels, it is still higher 
than is the case on this side of the 
line. And like you we are paying heavily 
for a swollen civil service of 122,000 
people, three times more than in 1938.” 


cial facilities by the National Associ: 
tion of Insurance Commissioners fo 
valuing these loans, arrived at with the 
cooperation of your industry, and is an 
excellent example of how such Problems 
may be met. 
_ “Another problem is the question oj 
interlocking directorates between life 
insurers and institutions to which those 
insurers lend their funds. Our approach 
must be realistic. On the other hand 
we must correct any situations where 
the slightest suspicion might arise that 
life insurance funds are invested pri- 
marily to advance the private business 
interest, outside the life insurance field 
of life insurance officers and directors 
On the other hand, we must not a 
prive life insurance companies of the 
services of directors who are business 
leaders, nor of maximum diversification 
of their portfolios. We are attempting 
to work out practical application of the 
‘de minimis rule’ to accomplish these 
ends. 

“Also, there are indications that public 
inquiry will be made in the near future 
whether the surpluses of some insurers 
are not more than adequate, and whether 
dividend practices are rational. Those 
of us who remember the problems of 
the depression will certainly counsel cau- 
tion in surplus distribution; but both 
company management and_ regulatory 
officers must be prepared with answers, 

“New problems confront us in the 
Group insurance field. These problems 
are becoming rapidly more acute. If in- 
surers are to retain this field of activity, 
in which they have delivered economical 
protection to so large a portion of the 
public and to the classes most in need 
of it, we must make additionally sure 
at this time that the money allocated 
for insurance protection is devoted 
solely to the purchase of that protec- 
tion; and that no portion of it is de- 
toured, directly or indirectly, in the 
form of charges, adjustments or divi- 
dends, to any organization or any per- 
son other than the identical individuals 
whose hours of employment entitled 
them to the protection.” 
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Social Security Bill 
Reaches House Floor 


REPUBLICANS HAVE OWN BILL 





Closed Rule Bars Amendments; If 
Passed by House Would Reach 


Senate Next Year 





Washington—The House this week 
opened debate on the new Social Se- 
curity expansion bill (H. R. 6000) ap- 
proved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee after six months of hearings and 
deliberation. The bill came to the floor 
under a so-called “closed rule” which 
bars any amendments except those intro- 
duced by the committee. This means the 
House must accept the bill in its pres- 
ent form or turn it down. 

The closed rule was granted Monday 
by a 5-4 vote of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, over the strong protests of Re- 
publican Ways and Means members, 
who called the procedure requested by 
chairman Robert L. Doughton (D., N. 
C.) and the other Democrats a “gag” 
rule. Under the rule granted, a maxi- 
mum of four days of debate was per- 


mitted. 

Administration leaders predicted pas- 
sage of the measure, but Republicans 
countered with a substitute bill of their 
own, generally conforming to the minor- 
ity report signed by the 10 Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The substitute measure was in- 
troduced on Monday by Representative 
Robert Kean of New Jersey. 

This bill will be offered to the House 
by means of a recommittal motion. The 
House will be asked to send the admin- 
istration measure back to the Ways and 
Means group with instructions to report 
out the Republican version, 

The committee bill would extend 
OASI coverage to about 11,000,000 new 
workers, including the self-employed and 
domestic workers, would raise monthly 
benefits on the average by about 70% 
and add benefits for permanently and 
totally disabled workers covered by the 
old-age and survivors insurance program. 
The bill in addition repeals the so-called 
“Gearhart Resolution” passed by the 
80th Congress, redefines the term “em- 
ploye” in line with recent Supreme Court 
decisions, and calls for coverage of spe- 
cic employe groups, including full-time 
life insurance salesman, who were ex- 
cluded by the Gearhart bill. 

The present tax base of $3,000 a year 
would be raised to $3,600, and the tax 
rate increased until it reaches 34% each 
on employe and employer in 1970. The 
self-employed would pay a tax of 1% 
tmes that paid by the employe. 


Terms of Republican Bill 


Chief provisions of the GOP substitute 
would maintain the tax base at its pres- 
ent figure of $3,000 and slow down the 
rate of tax climb, with a maximum of 
3% being levied on both employer and 
employe beginning in 1980. The _ bill 
would also eliminate the permanent and 
total disability insurance provisions, thus 
leaving aid to the disabled under the 
public assistance phase of the social se- 
curity program. 

Inclusion of disability insurance and 
raising the level of the tax base above 
3,000 were both opposed by insurance 
industry witnesses testifying before the 
Ways and Means Committee hearings 
On the bill. 

On taxes the Kean bill proposes the 
Present levy of 1% on employe’s pay and 
employers’ payrolls be stepped up to 
1'%~% next January 1, to 2% for each 
January 1, 1951 (same as the Adminis- 
tration bill), to 24% in 1970 and to 3% 
for each in 1980. 

n asking for a closed rule in last 


Social Security Debate 
Heard on Expanded Bill 


Washington, Oct. 4—The House this 
week began four days of debate on the 
new Social Security expansion measure 
after barring all except committee 
amendments. By a vote of 189 to 135 
the House approved a so-called “closed 
rule” for debate of the measure. 

The insurance industry came into the 
picture almost immediately. After Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman Dough- 
ton explained the bill’s provisions, the 
opposition opened its attack with a blast 
against the bill’s definition of “%em- 
ploye,” which puts full-time life insur- 
ance salesmen under the OASI program. 

Complete coverage for this segment 
of the insurance industry under the 
measure was reaffirmed when Rep. 
Harry Davenport (D., Pa.) asked 
whether the “thousands” of door-to- 
door life agents in his constituency 
(Pittsburgh) would be considered “em- 
ployes.” Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.), 
one of the bill’s chief supporters, de- 
clared positively that all life insurance 
salesmen would be covered as employes. 
He added significantly that not every 
insurance salesman would come under 
the definition. The National Association 
of Insurance Agents has been fighting 
for a clarification of the definition set- 
ting up independent property agents as 
“independent contractors.” 

Rep. Thomas Jenkins (Ohio), Repub- 
lican floor leader, vigorously defended 
the so-called “Gearhart resolution,” 
which the bill would repeal, as a “sim- 
ple, clear statement,” defining employe 
in terms of the master-servant relation- 
ship under common law. 





week’s hearings, proponents of the com- 


mittee measure stressed the fact that 
any changes made in the provisions 
would seriously affect other «sections. 


Pointing out that the measure reported 
was a compromise of views reached after 
six months of work, they said that to 
open the way for unlimited amendments 
would result in a scrambled piece of 
legislation, if it ever reached a final vote 
at all in the limited time remaining in 
this session. 

It is important, they maintained, that 
a Social Security measure be passed by 
at least the House this session, so that 
the public would be thoroughly informed 
on all phases of the measure by the 
time it reaches the Senate next year, 
and further as a deterrent to the pres- 
ent tendency for special pension plans 
now being pressed by some labor unions. 
They pointed to the concern expressed 
over this problem by the committee re- 
port on the bill. It said: 

“There are increasing pressures for 
special pensions for particular groups 
and particular hazards. Without an ade- 
quate and universally applicable basic 
social insurance system, the demands for 
security by segments of the population 


_threaten to result in unbalanced, over- 


lapping, and competing programs. The 
financing of such plans may become cha- 
otic, their economic effects dangerous.” 


C. L. Benner Talk 


(Continued from Page 7) 


are to be expanded and how much. It 
may not be the road to serfdom, but 
certainly is the road to Socialism. No 
free enterprise system can long endure 
with capital distributed in this manner. 
(2) The interest rate can be permitted 
to go up. This lets the market place 
decide who is to have the available capi- 
tal and trusts the workings of the price 
system to determine what industries are 
to be expanded. It is the way of eco- 
nomic liberty, free enterprise and democ- 
racy. (3) Control the interest rate but 
do not ration capital. This permits bank 
credit to be substituted for savings. It 
insures continuing inflation, rising prices 
and the ruination of the middle class. It 
is the easiest, and I regret to state, the 
most likely method to be followed in a 
country politically organized as ours. In 








ALC Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


mention is made of the amount of 
Federal income taxes not being present- 
ly collected.” 

Another subject of discussion here is 
the social welfare program of the Fed- 
eral Administration and concern over 
the trends toward a federalized state. 
One of the most important groups en- 
gaged in studying these trends is the 
social security committee of which M. 
Albert Linton, president, Provident Mu- 
tual Life, is chairman. This committee 
will make its report on Thursday of this 
week. 

Latest information about social wel- 
fare conditions in Great Britain with its 
mounting taxation has been brought back 
from Europe by two men attending the 
convention. They are Laurence F. Lee, 
president, Peninsular Life and Occiden- 
tal Life of North Carolina and Theodore 
M. Riehle, general agent, Equitable So- 
ciety, who is former president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and Greater New York chairman 
of the Hoover Commission’s Citizens 
Committee. 

This is an unusually large convention 
of the ALC and also one of biggest judg- 
ing from demands for reservations at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. The ALC 
membership consists of 225 companies. 

S. J. Hay, president of Great National 
Life, Dallas, was elected president of the 
ALC, succeeding W. E. Bixby, president 
of Kansas City Life. The nominating 
committee has named the following new 
members of the executive committee: 
Robert E. Sweeney, State Life; Richard 
30issard, National Guardian Life; O. J. 
Lacy, California-Western States; Frank 
P. Samford, Liberty National. 





short, I believe in the long run this 
country as well as the rest of the West- 
ern World is caught up in social and 
political circumstances that makes our 
most pressing long term economic prob- 
lem that of maintaining a stable value 
for our currency. Too many of our 
economists are still living in the atmos- 
phere of the 30’s when oversaving ap- 
peared to be our problem. In spite of 
the growth of insurance, our masses 
are not saving enough. They are being 
lulled into a false security by the de- 
mand for wholesale pensions and our 
plan of Social Security. 

“In spite of the fact that we hear a 
good deal about the excess revenues 
that are collected on account of social 
security taxes and the market that these 
excess revenues are supposed to make 
for our government bonds, it is still a 
simple fact that the financing of social 
security as it has been operated from 
its inception has not made for any sub- 
stantial savings or capital accumulation. 
True, more has been collected in pay- 
roll taxes than has been paid out in 
benefits. But the fact remains that the 
so-called reserves (the government 
bonds in the trust funds that we hear 
so much about) are not government 
assets, but government liabilities. If the 
benefits are paid, as now promised, fu- 
ture generations will have to provide 
the money to pay the promised benefits. 
In fact, future generations will have to 
provide the funds to pay all pension 
benefits whether private or public. Pen- 
sions are a burden on the economy 
when they are paid, not before. 

“No one apparently deems it advisable 
to tell the public in unmistakable terms 
that from the outset of social security, 
taxes have been on the average only 
about one-third of what they should 
have been if the system were to be 
operated on an actuarial basis. Here is 
accumulating a heavy unrecorded and 
unfunded debt for old age and survivors 
insurance that is not shown on the 
Treasury books. Would it not seem 
from all this that the long term secular 
monetary problem facing the country is 
scarcity of capital, rising prices and in- 
flation, rather than oversaving, stagna- 
tion and declining prices, and does not 
such an overall economic situation make 
for rising interest rates rather than de- 
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State Mutual Associate 
Chicago General Agent 


MATURIN B. BAY 
Raymond W. Frank, general agent 
in Chicago for State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, Mass., announces the ap- 
pointment of Maturin B. Bay, CLU, as 
associate general agent. Mr. Bay is a 


native of Illinois and graduate of Uni- 


versity of Chicago. He saw service in 
the Pacific as an officer in the Navy. 
Mr. a has been in the life insurance 


business for twenty years, both in sales 
and supervisory capacity and in training 
and developing agents. He is a member 
of the Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation and Chicago Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. Mr. Bay comes 
to State Mutual from a Chicago agency 
of the Prudential where he has been 
associate manager. 





Insurance Panel Conducted 
By Business W omen’s Group 


The National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs and 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of Manhattan will hold a luncheon 
at the Hotel Biltmore on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 8, which will be addressed by Ar- 
thur H. Motley, president, Parade Pub- 
lication. There will also be a panel dis- 
cussion in which outstanding women will 
participate. At the time of this luncheon 
the National Federation will release its 
recently completed national survey on 
opportunities for careers for women, one 
career being that of insurance. 

President of the New York League of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs is Marion 
Stevens Eberly of the Institute of Life 
Insurance. President of the Washington 
Square Club is Rosalie Armistead Hig- 
gins of the Equitable Society. 





WITH PRUDENTIAL 35 YEARS 

Wilbert H. Joslin, head of The Pru- 
dential’s Atlantic City district office, 
completed 35 years of service recently. 
He joined Prudential as an agent in 
3ridgeton, and transferred to Camden 
in 1917, where be became assistant dis- 
trict manager. He attained his present 
position in 1935. 

Mr. Joslin is a past president of the 
Atlantic City Life Underwriters Asso- 


ciation 
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At Bretton Woods M 
M. A. Linton Sees Outlook As Bright ““ "8" "°0°° Vestine 


Provident Mutual President Tells Bretton Woods Meeting 
Economy Is Sound Despite Disturbing Elements 


Despite the many disturbing elements 
in the economic picture the economy 
of this country is sound and the outlook 
bright, M. A. Linton, president of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, told a meeting of that 
company’s leading producers at Bretton 


Woods, N.H. Nearly 300 attended rep- 
resenting 23 Provident agencies from 
New England, New York, New Jersey 


Pennsylvania. 
“catching up 


and Northeastern 

Mr. Linton said that the 
period in the nation’s economy has about 
run its course, that for some time we 
have been in a period of adjustment. A 
principal cause of the recession from 
which we are now emerging was that 
many items had been priced out of their 
markets and buying had been postponed. 
The falling prices of last Spring led 
businesses to reduce their inventories. 
This resulted in a slackening of orders 
and consequent unemployment. As _ in- 
ventories went below a certain point and 
demand continued, orders were placed 
in a hurry and this, in turn, has increased 
employment and had a _ tendency to 
increase prices. 

The postwar readjustment, said Mr. 
Linton is still incomplete. Serious prob- 
lems remaining to be solved include the 
disputes in the labor field, artificial sup- 
port of farm products that result in 
holding food prices at artificially high 
levels, and deficit financing by the Gov- 
ernment. 

“However,” said Mr. Linton, “the 
underlying economy of the country is 
sound, and there is no parallel with the 
situation in 1929. In relation to income, 
private, farm, and corporate debts are 


” 


much lower than they were then. Further- 
more, today there is not the excessive 
expansion of credit which played the 
major role in the collapse of 1929.” Mr. 
Linton pointed out that today, in con- 
trast with 1929, there is a tremendous 
volume of unsatisfied demands. Mod- 
ernization of plant and equipment has 
not, in many instances, been completed. 
Other plants for new. techniques are yet 
to be created. A tremendous construc- 
tion program in highways, and in public 
and private building remains to be car- 
ried out. The demand for automobiles, 
too, is still high because a large per- 
centage of cars are now approaching the 
end of. their service. 

“Great new frontiers and opportuni- 
ties are indeed oening up. But in order 
for all of us to share in this prosperity, 
we must have increased productivity and 
efficiency, and a minimum of government 
interference,” said Mr. Linton. 


Features of Meeting 


Agency Vice President James H. 
Cowles opened the meeting and he also 
closed with an inspirational talk on life 
insurance as a great cooperative enter- 
prise. 

C. Sumner Davis, director of agency 
department administration, was chairman 
of the opening session. yee were 
John B. Cadwell, Rutland; Roy Swen- 
son, New York; Ray W. Perce 
Allentown; and W. Clark Gordon, Hart- 
ford. 

E. Roy Hofmann, associate manager 
of agencies, presided over the second 
session devoted to programming, the 
speakers being I. Bruce Ferguson, Syra- 
cuse, and John T. Wilver, Newark, with 
discussion by Alex M. Hammer, Jr., Bos- 
ton, and Frederick W. Wood, New York. 














large industrial concern. 


37 years. 


a brilliant future before him. 












Gi ongratulations 


Warren G. Kreter 


on completion of 2 years in selling and servicing life insurance i 
with a total paid-for production exceeding $450,000. 


Graduated from Dartmouth College in 1942, Mr. Kreter joined 
the U. S. Navy. After 314 years service, he was separated from the 
Navy in December 1945 with the rank of Lieutenant. 
lowed 18 months experience in the accounting department of a 


To | 


Then fol- 








In the early fall of 1947, Mr. Kreter elected to enter the life 
insurance business with The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, maintaining the family tradition set by his father, Charles 
F. Kreter, who has been a leading producer for the Company for 


With his background and experience, we are sure Warren has 
Congratulations and best wishes! 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 


AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 








Se ie: 


a 


L. to r.: C. Sumner Davis, director of 
agency department administration; M 
Albert Linton, president Provident Mu- 





tual; E. Roy Hofmann, associate man- 
ager of agencies. 
Joe B. Long, manager of agencies, con- 


cluded the session. 

Business insurance was the theme of 
the final session with the scheduled speak- 
ers J. Donald Plunkett, Reading, and 
Richard J. Frowenfeld, New York, with 
the following participating: Thomas A, 
Bradshaw, vice president and general 
counsel of the company, Wilfred R. 
Hoffman, Buffalo, and Spencer L. Me- 
Carty, Albany. 





Chicago Ass’n Regionals 
‘Raymond B. Storck, Metropolitan Life, 
and Charles W. Calhoun, John Hancock, 
are in charge of arrangements for the 
three regional meetings 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers for October 18, 19 and 20. The 
meetings will be held from 2 to 4:15 
p.m., with Harry R. Schultz, CLU, Mt- 
tual Life of New York, presiding. 

Assisting in arrangements are Louis 
E. Benesch, John Hancock; E. C. Boege, 
Western & Southern; W. J. Moroney, 
Lincoln National; Frank Cristiano, Mon- 
umental Life, and Marion J. Mortis, 
Prudential. 

The new Institute of Life Insurance 
movie “For Some Must Watch,” wil 
lead off the program. Jack Isaacson, 
agent, Metropolitan Life, will speak on 
“Helpful Hints,” and John A. Calfa 
agent, Prudential, has as his subject 
“Blue Print Selling.” 

All life insurance agents 
to the regional meetings. 


are invited 





M. T. MELHAM PROMOTED 
Mitchell T. Melham. formerly agent) 
manager in Springfield, Ill. for Frank- 
lin Life, has been promoted to resion 


sales director in western Pennsylvanii 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh. Mr 
Melham, who has_ been active in instr 


ance work since 1921. has been assoc 
ated with Franklin Life since Marel 
1948. 





OCCIDENTAL ASST. MANAGER 
Robert O. Tyrrell has been appointe 
assistant manager of the Fresno brane’ 
office of Occidental Life of California 


‘Mr. Tyrrell, a resident of Fresno and é 
graduate of Fresno State College; joint! 
Occidental in November, aay? after’ sev’ 


eral years service with the Navy. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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CCl 
Malcolm Teare Agency 
Opens Pension Dep’t 


ANTHONY J. KEARSHES MGR. 





Cont’! Assurance General Agent in N. Y. 
Equipped to Give 24-hour Service on 
Groups up to 500 Lives 





The H. Malcolm Teare Agency, gen- 


eral agents of Continental Assurance Co. 


at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, an- 
nounced this week the establishment of 
a pension department as part of its ex- 
pansion program. 

The new department, under the man- 


ANTHONY J. KEARSHES 


agement of Anthony J. Kearshes, is pre- 
pared to give advice, calculations and 
proposals in connection with Group 
permanent, Group annuity, deposit ad- 
ministration and trustee ownership plans 
which heretofore have been performed 
and executed at the Continental’s home 
ofice in Chicago. Such calculations ‘and 
proposals, it is explained, will be sub- 
mitted within 24 hours for groups up 
to 500 lives. 

The Teare Agency has set the pace 

for production leadership among Con- 
tinental Assurance during the past year 
and ranked No. 1 countrywide for 1948 
in paid-for business. This position has 
been maintained in 1949 to date. 
_Mr. Kearshes, who has already been 
installed as -pension department man- 
ager, was' formerly with the home office 
of the Aetna Life where he had about 
6 years’ training and experience in 
acturial and pension work. Before join- 
ing the Aetna he attended Trinity Col- 
lege of Hartford. He is a native of that 
city. 

During World War II, Mr. Kearshes 
served for three years in the U. S. Army 
Air Forces: and spent two of these years 
in overseas duty. He received a personal 
commendation from General Ira_ C. 
Eaker for his work ‘as a group historian 
in the Mediterranean theater of op- 
erations. In 1945 Mr. Kearshes returned 
to the Aetna Life’s home office where 
he spent the next four years in super- 
visory duties in the acturial department. 

Prior to joining the Teare Agency he 
completed an extensive indoctrination 
course of Continental group pension and 
permanent work at the home office in 
hicago. Mr. Kearshes is married and 
resides in Douglaston, N. Y. 





APP-A-WEEK FOR 30 YEARS 
Wilbur L. Matheney, representative in 
Charleston, W. Va., for New England 
Mutual Life, has just completed 1,560 
consecutive weeks (30 years) of life in- 
surance production. Mr. Matheney, a 
Past president of the Charleston Life Un- 
€rwriters Association, leads New Eng- 
land Mutual’s App-A-Week Club and 
'Sa member of the Pioneers, an honorary 
Company organization of outstanding 
eldmen, 





Head of New Brooklyn 
Agency of The Maccabees 





ANTHONY P. MUSALO 


The Maccabees has announced the 
appointment of Anthony P. Musalo as 
Brooklyn manager, with offices located at 
189 Montague Street. A native of Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Musalo is a graduate of Boro 
Hall Prep and attended New York Uni- 
versity. 

He has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for fourteen years, the last six of 
which have been spent in a supervisory 
capacity. He is active in many civic and 
social organizations and is a member of 
the Brooklyn Life Supervisors Associa- 


HOME OFFICE AGENCY MANAGER 


Norman H. Benson Introduced by 
Company Officials at Gathering at 
Home Office in Chicago 


Officials of Mutual Trust Life, Chi- 
cago, introduced Norman H. Benson, 
newly appointed home office agency 
manager at an “open house” gathering 
in the company’s quarters in the Field 
Building. More than 300 brokers, gen- 
eral agents and managers attended. Mr. 
Benson, prior to his recent appointment, 
was an associate general agent in Racine, 
Wis. He has been with the company 
since 1946. 

Home office officials welcoming guests 
included President Raymond Olson, C. E. 
Menor, Jr., vice president; W. E. Grof, 
manager of agencies; C. H. Kiefer, 
agency secretary, and W. W. Nipper, 
actuary. Joy M. Luidens, executive sec- 
retary, Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and Jack Manning, executive 
secretary of the New York City Asso- 
ciation, attended. 

Helen Carlson, assistant to Mr. Ben- 
son, who has been with the company 
for eight years, was hostess at the affair. 








CAPITOL LIFE MANAGER 

Leon C. Miller has been named agency 
manager for Capitol Life of Denver in 
E! Paso, Texas. Mr. Miller has had 21 
years experience in the life insurance 
business, most of this as a personal pro- 
ducer. At present le is secretary of the 
El Paso Association of Life Under- 
writers. He is a graduate of Business 
and Normal College of Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 





CECIL SCHUYLER RETIRES 
Cecil Schuyler, agency manager at 
Woodstock, Ontario, for Mutual Life of 
Canada, has retired after 32 years with 
the company. He is succeeded by S. Z. 
McMillan, branch manager at New 
Toronto. 
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ACK OF THE CONTRACT 

















robinson crusoe 
would have it 
Balanced, Too! 


Granted enough human population on his 
island, Robinson Crusoe, wise man that 
he was, would have discovered the need 
for founding a Life Insurance Company. 
To achieve this goal, he would have had 
to find sufficient people in average 
normal health, a well-organized method 
for reaching them, well-spread 
investment opportunities, and a 
cheerful, efficient group of co-workers. 
While solving these problems he would 
have discovered that in Life Insurance. 
strength in one category must be 
supported by strength in the others... 
for smooth functioning demands balance. 
ed 


Fidelity is a well-bal pany. 





The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


Heads Brooklyn Managers 





CARL E. HAAS 


At the fall meeting of the Brooklyn 
Life Managers Association, held last 
week at the Hotel Towers, the officers 
for the current year were announced 
as follows: 

Carl E. Haas, CLU, Continental As- 
surance, president; Marshall M. Mac- 
Leod, CLU, The Prudential, vice presi- 
dent; Thomas P. Allen, CLU, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, secretary-treasurer. 

Plans for the programs for the year 
were announced and the following com- 
mittee chairmen were named: 

Program— Bernard Bergen, Mutual 
Trust Life; membership—Alfred G. Cor- 
rell, New England Mutual; committee 
to confer with New York Managers and 
Life Underwriters Association, Bernard 
Eiber, Mutual Trust Life; law and legis- 
lation—Sam _ Sapirstein, Continental 
American; consultation and by-laws com- 
mittee, Charles D. Girdner, Phoenix Mu- 
tual; committee to promote CLU— 
Marshall MacLeod, The Prudential. 





Los Angeles Association 
Marks 45th Anniversary 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles, at a breakfast meeting last 
week, celebrated the 45th anniversary of 
its founding, with more than 300 in at- 
tendance and with one of the original 
founders still an active member. At this 
meeting Vice President W. R. Jenkins 
of the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis was the featured speaker, 
talking on “Your Market Is Your Fu- 
ture.” 

Charles E. Carver, life agent for the 
Travelers, the only living member of the 
original 20 who convened September 14, 
1904 to form the organization, and who 
met September 24, 1904, to adopt the 
constitution, was among those present. 

Mr. Jenkins was introduced by Harold 
L. Leslie, CLU, general agent of North- 
western National in Los Angeles for the 
past 27 years. 





PAST PRESIDENTS HONORED 

The Syracuse Life Underwriters As- 
sociation honored past presidents of 
the group at its initial meeting of the 
fall season in Hotel Syracuse, Septem- 
ber 22. Organized in 1904, the associa- 
tion has 17 past presidents living in the 
Syracuse area. Charles L. Behm, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, is the oldest both 
in years and in service, having served 
as president in 1919. 


NEW GROUP SALES OFFICE 

The Prudential has opened a Group 
sales office in the Maritime Building, 
New Orleans, La., under the supervision 
of William J. Harford. It will handle all 
types of Prudential Group insurance and 
will serve as a branch of the company's 
central states regional office at Cin- 
cinnati. 
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N EW YORK LIFE is proud of the record of its 1,805 agents who are members 
of the 1949 Nylic production clubs. Membership requirements were higher in 1949 
than in any year since 1898 when New York Life originated production clubs, 
Club members must measure up to high standards in personal earnings and the 
type of business produced as well as in volume of paid-for production—they must 


be career life underwriters. 


During the 1949 Club year ending June 30, these agents had an average volume 
of more than $317,500 in life insurance placed with New York Life under Club 
rules. Those who qualified for the Top Club Council had an average volume of 
$723,392, and 27 New York Life agents paid for more than $1,000,000 of life 
insurance under Club rules. In the 1949 Top Club, there are 354 agents with an 
average production of $401,585, and in the Star Club there are 1,237 agents with 
an average volume of $223,296. 


C. H. “Smokey” Killen of San Antonio, Texas, has won the highest honor 
open to the 5,600 agents of New York Life in all 48 States, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii. He is President of the 1949 Nylic Top Club. Through his efforts, 335 
policyholders took out $3,084,472 of life insurance protection in the New York 





Life. This includes no group insurance as New York Life confines its business 
to individual policies. At 33, he is the third youngest man to become President of 
the Top Club. 


New York Life is particularly proud of the records of the 1949 Top Club 


officers who are pictured on these pages. We salute and congratulate the entire 





“a a 
C. H. “Smokey”? KILLEN 
| Freshman Nylic 


membership of this year’s Nylic Clubs. 


San Antonio, Texas 


President 





EDWIN T. GOLDEN, C.L.U. HARRY A. McCOLL 


NationaL Vice Prestpent of the Top Club for the third successive year is CuatrMan of the Advisory Board of Directors of the Top Club for the fourth 
Edwin I. Golden, C.L.U., of the Golden Gate Branch Office in San Francisco. successive year is Harry A. McColl of Colorado Springs, Colorado. The Advisory 
During the 1949 Club year, he paid for 120 policies for $1,718,200 of new business Board of Directors is comprised of former Top Club Presidents who continue 
in the New York Life under Club rules. Since joining New York Life in 1933 to be among current production leaders of New York Life. Mr. McColl has been 
following his graduation from the University of California, Mr. Golden consistently an agent of New York Life since 1926, a year after he was graduated from the 
has been among the Company’s leading agents. Each year since 1934 he has been University of Colorado. Since 1933 he has been a member of the Top Club, in 
a member of the Top Club, and in 1944 and 1945 he was a Vice President at Large. 1945 he was its President, and in 1946, 1947 and 1948 he was Chairman of the 
He is a Third Degree Nylic. Advisory Board of Directors. During the 1949 Club year he sold 274 policies for 


$2,212,800 of life insurance in the New York Life under Club rules. He is a 
Senior Nyjiic. 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ROBERT A. DAVIES, CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 





KENNETH L. VAN LEUVEN 
Third Degree Nylic 
Spokane, Washington 
Vice President 


Pacific Division 





HAROLD G. LARSEN 
Freshman Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
Second Vice President 
Pacific Division 





FRANK P. CRUM 
Second Degree Nylic 
Detroit, Michigan 
Million Dollar 


Member 








EDWARD J. MINTZ, CLU 
First Degree Nylic 
Salinas, California 

Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 








GEORGE J. LUCAS 
Senior Nylic 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Vice President 


Western Division 





KENNETH C, FITCH 
Third Degree Nylic 
Wichita, Kansas 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Beard 





JOSEF E. JOSEPHS, CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Vice President 
Southeastern Division 











PAUL HEYMANN 
First Degree Nylic 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Second Vice President 


Northeastern Division 


ERLE L. COLLINS 
Second Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
Million Dollar 
Member 








WILMER S. POYNOR, Jr. 
Second Degree Nylic 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Second Vice President 
Southeastern Division 





JAMES E. WATKINS 
Third Degree Nylic 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Million Dollar 
Member 





IRVING FREED 
Senior Nylic 
New York City 


Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 


ARNOLD DOMENITZ 
Freshman Nylic 
New York City 
Vice President 
Northeastern Division 





HUGH K. DOUGHERTY 
First Degree Nylic 
Anchorage, Alaksa 

Million Dollar 
Member 





CLARENCE I. QUILLING 
First Degree Nylic 
Dayton, Ohio 
Million Dollar 
Member 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











RUDOLF L. LEITMAN 
Second Degree Nylic 
Detroit, Michigan 
Vice President 
Central Division 


REED W. BRINTON, CLU 
First Degree Nylic 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 





A. EVERETT RILEY 
Third Degree Nylic 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Second Vice President 
Western Division 


BEN FELDMAN, CLU 
First Degree Nylic 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
Second Vice President 
Central Division 





BEN H. SEKT 
Senior Nylic 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Million Dollar 
Member 


LESTER E, WEAVER 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
Million Dollar 
Member 





ISAAC M. KANARISH 
Third Degree Nylic 
Chicago, Illinois 
Million Dollar 
Member 


EDWIN S. McCOACH 
Senior Nylic 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Million Dollar 
Member 
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Union Central Brochure Dedicated 
To the Memory of Walter E. Barton 


\ well-done brochure dedicated to the 
memory of the late Walter E. Barton 
has been published by Union Central 


Life Insurance Co. and distributed to 
some, of his personal and_ business 
friends and associates. 


Mr. Barton, who at the time of his 
death in the midst of the 1948 conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in St. Louis, was president 
of the Charles B. Knight Agency of 
Union Central Life in New York. The 
brochure highlights, both pictoriz lly and 
in text, some of the many activities of 
Mr. Barton’s home, business and com- 
munity life. It contains copies of reso- 
lutions adopted as a tribute to his mem- 
ory by the board of diréctors of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Co., of 
which he was a member, the board of 
directors of the Charles B. Knight Agen- 
cy, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the board of trustees of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, and the Douglaston Club of 
Douglaston, Long Island. 

The brochure calls attention to Mr. 
Barton’s untiring efforts devoted to the 
life insurance industry. In 1932 he was 
elected president of the New York As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and dur- 
ing his administration he staged a con- 
certed: drive» against unethical selling 
practices. Prior to his election as presi- 
dent, he had served the organization 
as vice president and as a member of 
several important committees. 

The New York Life Managers Associ- 
ation was another in the long list of 
life insurance organizations to which 
Mr. Barton devoted considerable time 
and unquestioned ability to improving 
standards of life underwriting and serv- 
ice to policyholders. One of the policy- 
making members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, Mr. Barton 
represented the association on the joint 
committee to direct the Institutional 
Plan for Life Underwriter Education 
and Training. 

For eight years he served the NALU 
as treasurer on a dollar a year basis. 
Due to the press of. business in his 
own agency, he was planning to relin- 
quish this position at the 1948 conven- 
tion of NALU. The announcement was 
to have been made at a dinner, given by 
Mr. Barton at the Racquet Club, for 
trustees and past presidents of the ‘asso- 
ciation. Invited guests had purchased 
a watch and had it suitably engraved 
for presentation to Mr. Barton by the 
executive vice president of the NALU. 
After a da 1y in committee meetings, 
Mr. Barton went to his hotel room to 
rest before dinner and it was here that 
the final page on his life and career 
was written. 

The brochure also points ,out. that 
death robbed Mr. Barton of another 
honor that was to have been his. Lone 
interested in improving the standards 
of life underwriting, he took a, very 
active part in educational programs. He 
qualified for his own CLU degree in 
1932, and thereafter contributed so great- 
ly to the furtherance of the: ideals of 
the American College .of Life Under- 
writers that he was’scheduled, for. elec- 
tion as a trustee of ,the- College at the 
1948 annual meeting. -His untimely death 
intervened just 48 hours before the meet- 
ing. 


Company Conventions 


At Union Central Life conventions, 
Mr. Barton was always a central figure. 
Members of the field force, veterans 
and new agents alike, sought him out for 


advice, which he gave freely and will- 
ingly. 

Among Mr. Barton’s closest friends 
were W. Howard Cox, Union Central 


president and Wendell F. Hanselman, 
vice president. Mr. Cox was-his favorite 
hunting and fishing companion. 

Walter Barton married Marion Knight, 
daughter of the late Charles B. Knight, 


first president of the Union Central's 





New York agency. Both their sons, 
Charles Newbern and Bennett, attended 
Deerfield Academy and Princeton Uni- 
versity, and both served in the Navy 
during World War II. Charles, who 
was graduated from Princeton with the 
class of 1941, was attending the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration when he was commissioned 
in the Navy in 1942. As Bennet’s educa- 
tion was interrupted during the war, he 
returned to Princeton following his hon- 
orable discharge from the Navy, and was 
at the University at the time of his 


father’s death. He was graduated in 
February of this year. He is now at- 
tending medical school. After the war 


Charles Barton joined the Knight agency 
as an agent, in 1947 and 1948 qualifying 
for the Half Million Dollar Club. At 
present he is vice president of the 
Charles B. Knight agency. 





JOINS MUTUAL BENEFIT 





Lloyd Ramsey Appointed General Agent 
in Memphis; Succeeds Stephen 
. J. Trabue 


Lloyd Ramsey has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Memphis for Mutual Bene- 
fit. Upon the resignation of Stephen 
F. J. Trabue in April, the company asked 
David C. Gaut to be manager until a 
general agent could be appointed. 

Mr. Ramsey joins Mutual Benefit after 
nine years’ selling experience in the life 
insurance field, most recently with the 
State Mutual Life. He has been State 
Mutual’s leading agent and for the last 
four years has qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 

Born in Paris, Tenn., Mr. Ramsey has 
made his home and centered his busi- 
ness activities in Memphis since 1932. 
Before that he served as a high school 
teacher in southern Georgia after his 
attendance at Vanderbilt University. 
From 1936 until his entry into the life 
insurance business, Mr. Ramsey was as- 
sociated with an appliance sales and 
service firm becoming sales manager in 
1938. 

Active in civic and philanthropic organ- 
izations, Mr. Ramsey is a past director 
and currently first vice president of the 
Memphis Life Underwriters Association. 
Last year he was chairman of the 
Memphis Quarter Million Dollar Club 
and by virtue of being the city’s leading 
life underwriter he was honorary presi- 
dent in 1945-46 and 1948. He is a past 
director and officer of the University 
Club and the Vanderbilt Alumni Associ- 
ation. 





SUN LIFE TO ENTER TEXAS 





Opens Agency in Houston With John 
C. Rueger as Manager; Graduate 
of University of Pennsylvania 


The Sun Life of Canada commenced 
active operations;in Texas October 1. 
On that date’it opened a branch office 
in the City National Bank Building in 
Houston. Manager~of the new branch 
is John C. Rueger, CLU, until recently 
district Group manager for Sun Life 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rueget, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, joined the com- 
pany in 1942 as a Group representative 
in Boston, began two years service in 
the U. S. Navy shortly afterwards and 
on his discharge was transferred to 
Philadelphia, becoming district Group 
manager there in December 1946. 

With the opening of the new branch 
in Houston, the Sun Life of Canada 
will be writing business in 40 states 
from coast to coast as well as in the 
District of Columbia and the Territory 
of - Hawaii. The new office will be a 
part of the company’s western U. S. 
agency division of which A. C, Coughtry 
is superintendent of agencies. 





























GRUBER & LYNCH 


Is pleased to announce the formation of 


a new partnership with 


HAROLD N. SLOANE, C.L.U. 
to represent 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


as General Agent operating under the agency name 


GRUBER, LYNCH & SLOANE 
111 John Street, New York 7 
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"Thornes LIFE iz tre BERKSHIRE!” 


“You must be referring to the Berkshire’s new form of 
Total Disability Coverage—the COMBINED PREMIUM 


WAIVER and MONTHLY INCOME BENEFIT.” 


“Right you are! I’ve found it a big help in closing some 
nice business with several important new clients. How 


about you?” 


“Same here... it has meant good business for me! 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President , 
INCORPORATED 1851 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





If you are a full time Agent 
of any company we solicit 
your surplus business only. 
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Life Insurance Medical 
Directors to Meet Here 


AT STATLER ON OCTOBER 13-14 





Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, President, An- 
nounces Program for Association’s 
58th Annual Meeting 





The 58th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical Di- 
rectors will be held next week at the 
Hotel Statler in New York, Dr. Edwin 
G. Dewis, president of the association, 
announced. The two-day session, October 
13-14, will have as speakers a number 
of outstanding medical men and research 
specialists. A review of the progress and 
status of voluntary health insurance will 
feature the afternoon session of the first 
day. The program will include the fol- 
lowing speakers: 

Morning session, October 13: 

“Rickettsial Diseases in the United 
States,” by Dr. William S. Middleton, 
dean and professor of medicine, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Medical School and 
president-elect of the American College 
of Physicians. 

“Some of the Causes of Low Back 
Pain,” by Dr. Alan DeForest Smith, 
professor of Orthopedic Surgery, Colum- 
bia University College of Physicans and 
Surgeons. 

Afternoon session, October 13: 
“Voluntary Health Insurance, Its Suc- 
cesses and Its Failures to Date,” by Dr. 
Paul R. Hawley, chief executive officer, 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Commis- 
sions. 

“Survival of Patients with Cancer as 
a Function of Research,’ by Dr. 
Cornelius P. Rhoads, director, Memorial 
Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer 
and Allied Diseases, New York. 

Morning session, October 14: 

“The Present Status of Antimicrobial 
Therapy,” by Dr. Walsh McDermott, 
associate professor of medicine, Cornell 
University Medical College. 

Discussion, led by Dr. Joseph E. John- 
son, medical director, Interstate Life 
and Accident Company. 

-“Surgical Treatment for Coarctation 
of the Aorta,” by Dr. Robert E. Gross, 
Ladd Professor of Children’s Surgery, 
Harvard Medical School. 

Discussion, led by Dr. Laurence Mis- 
call, visiting surgeon, Bellevue Hospital, 
New York. 

Afternoon session, October 14: 
“Medical Followup Studies of Vet- 
erans,” by Dr. O. H. Perry Pepper, pro- 
fessor of medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 

“The Diseases Called Arterial Hyper- 
tension—the Newer Ideas,” by Dr. Cecil 
C. Birchard, chief medical officer, Sun 
Life of Canada. 


Reliance’s New Field Unit 











Creation of a new field unit to be 
known as the Lehigh Valley Department 
with headquarters in Allentown, Pa., is 
announced by Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh. Earl L. Wieand of Allentown 
has been appointed manager of the new 
department, which will include the Rus- 
sell B. Kirby agency, widely known in 
that area for 20 years. 

Mr. Wieand is a native of Allentown 
and for the past six years had been a 
half-million producer for the Pacific 
Mutual. He is president of the Lehigh 
Valley Life Underwriters Association 
and is a member of the F. & A. M. and 
Consistory. 


W. E. FRANZ APPOINTMENT 
William E. Franz has been appointed 
general agent at Erie, Pa. and  sur- 
rounding counties in northwestern Penn- 
Sylvania and northwestern counties of 
Ohio, for Pan-American Life, Kenneth 
D. Hamer, vice president and agency 
director, announced, Mr. Franz has had 
Several vears of experience in the insur- 
ance field and prior to his association 
with the Pan-American, he was asso- 
ciated with a’ midwestern company in 
a Supervisory capacity. 





MARKS 40TH ANNIVERSARY 

Thomas J. Daly, head of The Pruden- 
tial’s Chicago district ‘office No. 5, has 
completed forty years of service with 
the company. He joined Prudential as 
an agent in 1909, and has been head of a 
Chicago district office for over thirty 
years. 





R. Lucien Clement has been appointed 
branch manager at Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
for Great-West Life, succeeding Jean 
Lamarche, who has been named man- 
ager of the Quebec branch. 


BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 

Sixteen salesmen from 11 agencies of 
Bankers Life of Des Moines attended 
a home office sales training school in 
Des Moines, September 26 through Sep- 
tember 30. The school, second in the 
series of four for the company’s sales- 
men, was under the direction of the 
sales training division. 


MADE GROUP REPRESENTATIVE 
Great-West Life has appointed Leo 
J]. Sullivan Group representative in Mon- 
treal. 


G. H. Young Agency Leads 

In the George Avery White Bridge 
tournament conducted this year by 
State Mutual Life General Agents’ As- 
sociation as a sales tribute to President 
White, the Gerald H. Young Agency, 
New York, led all agencies in both vol 
ume and lives. Two years ago the Young 
Agency did the same thing—took top 


honors for both paid production and 
number of paid lives. 

The agency is currently leading the 
company for 1949 in production and 
have an increase over 1948 of 12.76% 
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and Savings Than Ever Before 


The document illustrated above represents 2 sec- 
onds’ work by the new IBM Accounting Machine. 
This is IBM’s answer to the demand of the 
insurance industry for greater speed, simplicity, 
and savings in premium accounting routines. To 
provide hitherto unknown flexibility, this machine 
prints—on a single line—letters, digits, and spe- 
cial characters in any of 120 positions. 


Automatic machine checks and controls inher- 
ent in IBM Accounting permit swift and accurate 
preparation of premium notices and receipts 
from IBM Cards. This is only part of the complete 
procedure which also includes auditing collec- 
tions, distributing premiums, and paying com- 
missions. Production and persistency records by 
agency are available in any desired detail from 


the same IBM Cards. 





Any function of insurance accounting can be 
handled efficiently by IBM equipment. Con- 
tact our local office for further information on 
recent IBM developments in electronic and 
electric business machines applicable to the 
insurance industry. 








{IBM 


Pees 














| INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Reliance Life Presents 
New A. & H. Program 


FIELD FORCE GREETS MAYER 





Rawles Offers Program Material at 
Four Regional Meetings; O’Connor 
Arranges Conferences 





A new visual programming plan and 
expansion of accident and health service 
were among the modernized selling pro- 
cedure ideas presented at the four re- 
gional conventions of the Reliance Life 


Bachrach 
JOHN A. MAYER 


Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh in Septem- 
ber. The meetings were held at High- 
land Park, Ill.; Lake Tahoe, Cal.; Myrtle 
seach, S. C., and Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa; 

John A. Mayer, who took office as 
the third president of Reliance Life in 
June, was welcomed by the field force 
at each convention and made a “state- 
ment of intent” in which he outlined his 
thinking and the principles upon which 
he relies to build the company in the 
years to come. Mr. Mayer was presented 
with an honor roll bearing the names 
of 330 Reliance fieldmen who produced 
a minimum of $10,000 of submitted busi- 


ness in his honor in August, and on 
which the production ranged up _ to 
$230,000. 


Rawles Presents Material 

Jack E. Rawles, director of agent’s 
training, presented the programming 
material with a film demonstration at 
each meeting. This material, including a 
complete visual sales kit and work 
sheets, was developed by the company’s 
training and advertising men during the 
past four months, and is available only 
to those who have taken the first sec- 
tion of the company’s career training 
course. 

Writing accident and health insurance 
exclusive of life insurance was one of 
the new features in the A. & H. pro- 


gram presented by Superintendent of 
Agencies Glenn Lamar and Assistant 
Secretary B. L. Sichelstiel, in charge 


of the accident and health department. 

Agency Vice President John F. Johns 
outlined the objectives of the agency 
department in the next year at each of 
the meetings. 

All the programs were arranged by 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
R. C. O’Connor and additional home 
office men were available for confer- 
ences at each meeting. 


Luncheon for CLU’s 


One of the features of each conven- 
tion was a special luncheon for Re- 
liance training course graduates, those 
working for the CLU designation and 
the CLU men in the organization. 

Executive Vice President Jay N. Jami- 
son, who will retire this year, made 













the last three conventions an occasion 
to say farewell to many long term 
friends in the field force. 

Outstanding field representatives on 
the regional convention programs in- 
cluded Gerald V. Cleary, Chicago; Lloyd 
Feder, Cleveland; Glenn W. Isgrig, 
Cincinnati; Doye Ford, Anaheim, Cal.; 
Herm Malmberg, Seattle; Jack Schwartz, 
Los Angeles; Joe Sarver, Jr., Auburn, 
Ala.; G. Allen O’Neal, West Palm 
Beach; Tom Penland, Jr. Atlanta; S. 
Morris Abramowitz, Baltimore; John C. 
Sheedy, Pittsburgh, and David War- 
shawsky, Cleveland. 


WITH PRUDENTIAL 25 YEARS 

Fred W. Hagney, Jr., head of The 
Prudential’s South Orange, N. J. dis- 
trict office is observing his 25th anni- 


versary with the company. He joined 
Prudential as an agent in Elizabeth, 
N. J., later served as a home office 


representative and, in 1934, attained his 
present position. He is a past president 
of the Insurance Square Club of New 


Jersey and a former director of the 
Life Underwriters Association of North- 
ern New Jersey. 























PRESENTING 


... ELEVEN OF OUR OUTSTANDING FIELDMEN 
who recently joined ranks with 85 other Mutual 
Benefit representatives who hold the coveted pro- 
fessional designation of Chartered Life Under- 
writer. We are deeply proud of these men — and 
salute them on their achievement. 


SAMUEL R. AMES, CL.U. 


Richmond, Virginia 
GILBERT F. DITTMER, CL.U. 


Toledo, Ohio 


PHILIP J. FOSTER, CLu. 


Dover, New Hampshire 


CARLTON H. GERDSEN, CL. 


New York City 
LOYD W. MARTIN, CLU. 


Miami, Florida 


THOMAS B. McGLINN, CL.U. 


Miami, Florida 
G. PALMER MOFFAT, Jr., CLU. 


New York City 


WALTER S. PALMER, CLU. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


J. SPALDING REILLY, CLU. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


RALPH SZABO, C.L.U. 


New York City 


J. WESLEY TILLOU, CLU. 


New York City 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
ETIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 7) NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














W. H. Foreman Succeeds 
B. C. Thurman in Newark 


William H. Foreman has been a 
pointed manager of the New Jersey 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life, H. Bruc, 
Palmer, vice president in charge 
agencies, announced. This move Was 
brought about by the sudden death of 
General Agent Bill C. Thurman, Septem. 
ber 10. 

Mr. Foreman has been with the 
Newark agency for 25 years, having 
joined its clerical force soon after grady. 
ation from South Side High Schoo! 
Newark. For about the first ten years of 
his career he was associated with Louis 
G. Rude of the Newark agency in sery. 
icing policyholders and other agency 
duties. ; 

In 1936 Mr. Foreman was appointed 
supervisor of the agency to recruit, train 
and supervise new agents. He completed 
Mutual Benefit’s Analagraph School jn 
1937. and afterwards taught — several 
Analagraph classes. Last year he was 
named associate general agent. 





R. W. SAMPSON’S NEW POST 





Will Assist Donald F. Barnes at Instj- 
tute of Life Insurance; Was With 
Mutual Benefit 


Robert W. Sampson has joined the 
staff of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
according to an announcement by Holgar 
J. Johnson, president. For the past three 
years, Mr. Sampson has been advertising 
manager of the Mutual Benefit Life. 

Mr. Sampson, who assumed his new 
duties on October 3, will assist Donald 
F. Barnes in the extension and develop- 
ment division, the Institute’s newest unit, 
which is charged with the responsibility 
of providing increased service to the field 
forces and companies in their public re- 
lations activities, and dealing with the 
organization’s advertising media. 

Prior to his association with Mutual 
Benefit, Mr. Sampson was a writer for 
Prentice-Hall, and an account executive 
for a West Coast advertising agency, 
in which capacity he serviced several 
life insurance accounts. He served as an 
ordinance officer in World War II. 





Bankers Life Increases 

New insurance paid for in Bankers 
Life of Des Moines for the month of 
August totaled $11,006,720 of which $10- 
157,114 was Ordinary insurance. Sales 
volume for the first eight months totaled 
$98,245,446 with Ordinary insurance ac- 
counting for $79,381,264 of this total. 

Life insurance in force stood at $l,- 
420,298,689 at the end of August, an 
increase of $43,975,652 for the first eight 
months of the year. Ordinary insurance 
in force at the end of August amounted 
to $1,192,899,186 and accounted for $34, 
936,218 of the increase this year. 

Gains in insuarnce in force for the 
first eight months were recorded for all 
48 agencies of the company. Leading in 
percentage of gain was the W. J. Steen 
Philadelphia agency with 6.3%. The 
Floyd Smith El Paso, Texas, agency had 
a 6.2% increase to rank second, and in 
third place was the C. J. Bogard Man- 
kato, Minn., agency with 6.6%. 





ALBANY CASHIERS ELECT 

Avis Morehouse, Provident Mutual, 
has been elected president of the Al 
bany branch of the Life Agency Cash- 
iers Association. Other officers elected 
at a recent dinner meeting are Adele 
Clark, National Life of Vermont, vice 
president; Agnes Dame, Mutual Benefit 
Life, secretary-treasurer; Helen Lesniak, 
State Mutual, program chairman. 





TO HOLD TOWN MEETING 

The Chicago CLU chapter will hold 
a town meeting program November /4 
at 8 p.m. Doren E. Trump, manage, 
Metropolitan Life, president of the chap- 
ter, announced. One of the featured 
speakers will be Frank Annunzio, direc: 
tor of Labor, State of Illinois. 
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Colonial Life Holds Convention of 
Its Leaders at Washington, D. C. 


Colonial Life of America held its fifty- 
second annual convention at Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington, D. C., September 28-30. 
More than 160 of the company’s leading 
managers, field agents 
qualified for attendance by reason of 
their high production records. Prior to 


managers and 


the official opening of the convention, 
4 one-day seminar was held for branch 
managers and home office personnel who 
School in Agency 


are alumni of the 


Management. 
The seminar opened with an informal 


reception, September 27, followed by a 





Conference; Frederic M. Peirce, as- 
sistant director of company relations 
Agency Management Association. 

Board of directors: Chairman, Judge 
Ernest J. Heppenheimer; members: 
Frederick G. Baumann, George R. Beach, 
John C. Conklin, William C. Heppen- 
heimer, Jr., Edward J. Murphy, Richard 
D. Nelson, George F. Perkins, Mark A. 
Sullivan, Frederick C. Vogt. All but 
two of the company’s board of directors 
were present. 

Officers: William C. Brown, vice 
president and actuary; Francis J. Pin- 
que, vice president and comptroller; 
Jacob Kraus, Jr. vice president and 
treasurer; William R. Gannon, vice 


Snapped at Colonial Life’s convention at Washington, D. C., left to right—Richard 

B. Evans, president, Colonial Life; Robert C. Hendrickson, U. S. Senator from 

New Jersey; Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer, chairman of Colonial Life’s board 
of directors; John C. Conklin, member of the board. 


Richard B. 
Colonial Life welcomed the members of 
He then intro- 


dinner. Evans, president of 


the alumni and guests. 
duced Frederic M. 
rector of company relations of Agency 
Management Association. On Wednes- 
day morning, the seminar reviewing the 
School of Agency Management was 
opened by Frederic Peirce, who pre- 
sented a paper on “Management Plan- 
ning.” The rostrum was then taken over 
by Rudolph A. Hopf, superintendent of 
agencies, who delivered an address on 
“Improving Present Organization”; and 
Frederick G. Thompson, superintendent 
of agencies, whose subject was “New 
Organization Development.” The morn- 
ing session was completed by a paper 
on “Training Plans,” presented by 
Robert L. Baer, director of sales plans 
and training. 

Following a luncheon, James G. Bruce, 
CLU, vice president and secretary of 


Peirce, assistant di- 


Colonial Life, spoke on “Attitudes.” 
Frederic Peirce closed the afternoon 
business session with a delivery on 


“Motivation.” 

The convention opened officially with 
an informal reception on Wednesday, in 
honor of Senator Robert C. Hendrickson 
and Robert L. L. McCormick, research 
director of the Citizens Committee for 
reorganization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. A banquet fol- 
lowed the reception. President Evans 
Welcomed the delegates and guests. Be- 
sides Mr. McCormick and Senator Hen- 
drickson, seated at the speakers’ table 
were: (juests—Charles J. Zimmerman, 
associate managing director Agency 
Management Association; Martin Wil- 
liams, executive secretary, Life Insurers 


president and counsel; James G. Bruce, 
CLU, vice president and secretary; Dr. 


Louis A. Pyle, medical director; and 
Robert L. Baer, director of sales plans 
and training; Rudolph A. Hopf and 


Frederick G. Thompson, superintendents 
of agencies. 

Mr. Evans introduced the first speaker, 
Mr. McCormick, who served as Mr. 
Hoover’s assistant on the Citizens Com- 
mittee. Mr. McCormick briefly outlined 
the background and purpose of the Citi- 
zens Committee and described its pro- 
gram for activating the recommendations 
made in the Hoover Report. 

Mr. Evans introduced Senator Hen- 
drickson, who spoke on national and in- 
ternational affairs. He called on the 
assembled delegates to contribute their 
high degree of talents in the things of 
Government, to continue the accomplish- 
ments of our national existence. He 
spoke inspiringly of the pattern estab- 
lished by our forefathers who founded 
the Constitutional Republic one hundred 
and sixty-two years ago. 

Thursday morning was devoted to a 
business session under the chairmanship 
of James G. Bruce. Five of Colonial’s 
top-ranking fieldmen spoke on various 
phases of insurance operations. They 


were: Thomas Bartley, agent, Harris- 
burg; Joseph Filardo, manager, Roches- 
ter; Joseph Offie, manager, Beaver 


Falls; Howard Yeomans, field manager, 
Mount Vernon; Phillip Cross, manager, 
Paterson. This was followed by a lunch- 
eon in honor of the company’s National 
Quality Award Winners. Charles J. Zim- 
merman spoke on the importance of 
quality business. 

The members of the President’s Club 
convened with President Evans for their 


Honor Wells-Hodes at 
Reception and Dinner 


COMPANY OFFICIALS PRESENT 


Occasion Marks Retirement of National 
Life General Agent and Appoint- 
ment of His Successor 


A large delegation of home office 
officials of National Life of Vermont 
attended a reception and dinner Tues- 
day night at the Waldorf-Astoria to 
honor Edgar T. Wells, retired general 
agent of the company, and his successor 
Phillip F. Hodes. Mr. Wells retirement 
became effective October 1, but he will 
remain with the agency in an advisory 
capacity as associate general agent. The 
name of the organization has been 
changed to E. T. Wells agency, P. F. 
Hodes, general agent. Also attending 
were associates of Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Hodes. The agency is located at 55 
Liberty Street, New York. 

Those present from the home office 
were Fred A. Holland, retired chairman 
of the board and now honorary chair- 
man; Deane C. Davis, vice president 
and general counsel; D. Bobb Slattery, 
vice president; Karl G. Gumm, superin- 
tendent of agencies; Robert M. Tracy. 
treasurer; A. H. McAulay, director of 
selection; Dr. A. J. Oberlander, medical 
director; Arthur Kerin, assistant direc- 
tor of selection; Dwight E. Stafford, 
chief auditor; Norman Smyth, assistant 
to the vice president. Mr. Slattery acted 
as toastmaster. 

Leigh J. Bair, who is associated with 
the agency and the leading producer of 
the company during the last club year, 
presented Mr. Wells with a sterling sil- 
ver service set as a token of esteem 
from the members of the agency staff. 

Mr. Wells, who is 64, became general 
agent of the National Life in 1928 and 
since that time the agency has paid 
for $138,000,000. 

A graduate of New York University, 
Mr. Hodes joined Mr. Wells in 1930 as 
a supervisor. He has an unusually large 
acquaintance among agents and brokers 
and in 1947, his largest production year, 
he brought into the agency from agents 
and surplus writers $6,000,000. He is a 
past president of the Life Supervisors 
Association of New York. 





BROOKLYN ASS’N TO MEET 


Ralph G. Engelsman and John Cashmore 
Borough President of Brooklyn 
to Address Group 


John Cashmore, Borough President of 
Brooklyn and Ralph G. Engelsman, gen- 
eral agent of Penn Mutual in New 
York, will address the members of the 
Brooklyn branch of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York on October 20. The motion picture 
film “For Some Must Watch,” spon- 
sored by the Institute of Life Insurance, 
will be shown at this meeting. The film 
depicts the part the life underwriter 
plays in the community. 

All life insurance men are invited to 
attend the meeting. There will be no 
admission charge. 





annual club meeting. The officers in- 
stalled for the club year were: Presi- 
dent, John Costa, Paterson, N. J.; vice 
president, Preston Attig, York, Pa.; sec- 
retary, Charles Musumeci, Jersey City, 


The Clic Club, Colonial’s highest group 
for field managers, met with Mr. Evans 
at a breakfast on Friday. The following 
officers were installed for the club year: 
President, John J. Mitchell, Paterson, N. 
J.; vice president, John Woska, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; secretary, Anthony Car- 
dace, Newark, N. J. 

At the convention's 
on Friday, President Evans congratu- 
lated Colonial’s leading producers on 
their excellent production records, and 
wished them continued success in pro- 
moting the growth and progress of the 
company. 


closing luncheon 


Harold N. Sloane in 
New York Partnership 


GRUBER, LYNCH AND SLOANE 


Represents Continental Assurance; Will 
Make Headquarters at 111 John St., 
N. Y.; His Career 

Harold N. Sloane, CLU, well known 
in metropolitan New York life insurance 
circles, joined the Gruber & Lynch or- 
ganization this week at 111 John Street, 
New York, as a partner in the newly 
formed firm of Gruber, Lynch & Sloane, 
which will hereafter handle the life in- 





Matar 


HAROLD N. SLOANE 


surance business of the organization. 
For some years Gruber & Lynch has 
represented Continental Assurance Co. 
as general agents. 

The general casualty, fire and marine 
business of the agency will be continued 
by and under the name of Gruber & 
Lynch. Furthermore, under the new life 
insurance set-up Julius Blumenfeld con- 
tinues with the agency as a life super- 
visor. 

Harold N. Sloane brings to Gruber, 
Lynch & Sloane, a life insurance back- 
ground of 17 years in the business. A 
graduate of Syracuse University, he at- 
tended St. Lawrence University Law 
School and thereafter entered the busi- 
ness as a full time producer. His em- 
phasis over the years has been on 
education and production and his ac- 
tivities have included the presidency of 
the CLU chapter of Continental Assur- 
ance Co., chairmanship of the Life Un- 
derwriter’s Training Council in Newark; 
instructor of the part II pilot course of 
LUTC and of the Vale School of Busi- 

For many years Mr. Sloane has 
contributed articles to various in- 

publications and has lectured 
many life underwriters’ associa- 


ness. 
also 
surance 
before 
tions. 

He is now on the board of directors 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, an executive committeeman 
of the New Jersey State Association, 
and administrative vice president of the 
Newark CLU chapter. He is also active 
in the Life Supervisor’s Association of 
New York, the Town Club of the City 
of New York and Cedarhill Country 
Club. 





Peter E. Tumblety V. P. of 
Jamestown (N.Y.) Newspaper 


Peter E. Tumblety, first vice presi- 
dent of Empire State Mutual Life of 
Jamestown, N. Y., has been elected vice 
president and a director of the “James- 


town Sun,” the morning newspaper in 
that city. 
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Lew Cotlow, Agent and 
Explorer, Back in U.S. A. 


VISITED AMAZON HEADHUNTERS 
Impressed Witch Doctor and Tribe 
by “Magic Tricks” Bought 
in Times Square 





Lewis Cotlow, one of the America’s 
best known explorers and first man to 
photograph in African wilds a live gorilla, 
has returned from another interesting 
trip which he described at the American 
Museum of Natural History last week. 
He is an agent of Massachusetts Mutual, 
being with L. E. Simon agency, 20 Pine 
Street, New York. He has been success- 
ful in writing life insurance despite his 
many trips to little-known parts of the 
world. 

The trip he recently concluded was a 
25,000 mile journey in South America 
during which he spent considerable time 
with the Jivaro tribes of headhunters 
who have never been conquered by white 
men. First he had encountered them in 
1940 and again in 1945. On his latest 
trip he recruited the services of the 
tribes for a film documentary. 

Long Journey Up Amazon 

Mr. Cotlow arrived at their habitat 
after traveling 3,000 miles up the Amazon 
by way of a tremendous gorge. The 
Jivaro Indians live in a 20,000-square- 
mile area bordering on Ecuador and 
Peru. With Mr. Cotlow were an inter- 
preter (part Jivaro) and two camera men. 

Mr. Cotlow’s audience at American 
Museum of Natural History were ex- 
plorers, film makers, scientists and re- 
porters. The latter were especially in- 
terested in a “bag of tricks” Mr. Cotlow 
used to impress the chief witch doctor 
and other headhunters. 

“IT told them I was a great admirer of 
the Jivaro people,” he said, “that they 
were great actors and really poured on 
the drama. I had bought some magic 
tricks in a store off Times Square, and 
I told the witch doctor that now I was 
going to perform. 

“T pulled objects out of my sleeve and 
did some other small tricks, with the 
brujo getting angrier by the minute. But 
the man who had killed 58 Indians was 
impressed. He wanted to give me one of 
his ‘wonderful’ daughters. Finally I won 
the brujo over by showing him how to 
pour out a special glass of liquor onto 
a leaf and make it vanish.” 


STERLING AGENCY EXPANDS 
Illinois Office Under Lonnon Opens 
Sales Offices in Four Cities; Starts 
Life Training Course 

Plans for opening sales offices in 
Peoria, Rockford, Waukegan and Joliet 
during the coming year were announced 
September 19, by Ray Lonnon, president 
of Sterling Illinois Agency, Inc., at a 
luncheon given for him by the officers of 
Sterling Insurance Co. on the agency’s 
third anniversary. The state agency, un- 
der Mr. Lonnon, now has nine offices 
throughout Illinois, four of them in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Lonnon outlined his plans for 
state-wide activity, and introduced his 
program for a life training course which 
will be under the complete supervision 
of John Maginnis, head of the Ray Lon- 
non Agency in Chicago, and of the life 
department of Sterling Illinois Agency, 
Inc. Louis A. Breskin, president of the 
Sterling, opened the meeting. 





OHIO TELEPHONE INVESTORS 

Ohio Associated Telephone Co. has an- 
nounced the direct placement of an issue 
of $1,750,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
34% series due 1979, with the following 
six institutional investors: Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Connecticut 
Mutual, New York Life, National Life, 
State Farm Life, and Aid Association 
for Lutherans. 

Proceeds of the sale will be applied 
to reduction of bank loans incurred for 
construction. Paine, Weber, Jackson & 
Curtis; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corporation; and Mitchum, Tully & 
Co, acted as agents for the issuer. 








CLIFTON MURDOCK’S NEW POST 





Appointed Agency Manager in Portland, 
Oregon by Manhattan Life; Com- 
pany’s First Agency There 


Appointment of Clifton Murdock as 
agency manager for Manhattan Life in 
Portland, Oregon, has been announced 
by the company’s home office. It is the 
first agency appointment made in Ore- 
gon, where the Manhattan Life was re- 
cently admitted. Mr. Murdock was for- 
merly associated with the Banker’s Life 
of Nebraska as special agent in Port- 
land. He joined the company in 1947, 
without previous life insurance sales ex- 
perience. 

Prior to entering life insurance, Mr. 
Murdock had been with the C. B. and 
Q. Railroad for nineteen years, his last 
position being trainmaster in Chicago. 





Estes Change at St. Louis 

Wellborn Estes, who has been man- 
ager at St. Louis for Occidental Life of 
California, has been appointed general 
agent at Clayton, Mo., a suburb of St. 
Louis. Mr. Estes is widely known hav- 
ing started with Aetna Life in St. Louis 
in 1924. He became branch manager for 
Occidental in 1941. 


Manufacturers Announces 
Two New Appointments 


Manufacturers Life 
two new appointments. Lloyd G. Jackes, 
assistant agency since 1946, 
has been appointed branch secretary at 
Los Angeles. Lloyd W. Barclay, of the 
field service department, has succeeded 
Mr. Jackes as assistant agency secre- 


has announced 


secretary 


tary. 

Mr. Jackes’ first association 
Manufacturers Life was in 1936. He en- 
listed in the Royal Canadian Air Force 
in 1942 and following his graduation as 
a pilot served at various air stations in 
Canada. On his 1945 he 
returned to the life insurance business 
and has since been in Calgary and at the 
head office. 

Mr. Barclay started with the Manu- 
facturers Life in 1937. Joining the Royal 
Canadian Air Force in 1941, he served 
principally overseas, as a radar specialist 
attached to one of the Canadian night 
fighter squadrons. Since returning to 
the Manufacturers Life he has assisted 
in the administration of the educational 
and training course. 


with 


discharge in 


C. J. Simons & Co. Names 
R. R. Scott Life Manager 


C. J. Simons & Company, Newark 
has appointed Richard R. Scott as man. 
ager of its life department effective im- 
mediately. Mr. Scott has had a long 
association with large life companies and 
is well qualified by training and experi- 
ence to guide the continued develop. 
ment of the agency’s life program, 


HEADS PRUDENTIAL DISTRICT 

Appointment of Norman E. Bollinger 
as head of The Prudential’s Kansas City 
district office No. 2 in the Shankman 
3uilding, was announced by Orville F 
Beal, vice president in charge of the 
company’s district agencies department 

Mr. Bollinger joined Prudential as an 
agent in Kansas City in 1941. Two years 
later he became an assistant district 
manager in the office which he now 
heads. In 1947 he was transferred to the 
field training division in the company’s 
home office and later served as an assist- 
ant manager at the company’s Houston 
district office. 

During the war, Mr. Bollinger served 
with the Counter Intelligence Corps of 
the Army. 











500 Fifth Avenue 


general agency announces the opening of a 


PENSION DEPARTMENT 


under the supervision of 


ANTHONY J. KEARSHES 


( , ww, 


The new facilities will enable this agency to furnish— 


GROUP PERMANENT 

DEPOSIT ADMINISTRATION 
GROUP ANNUITIES AND 

TRUSTEE OWNERSHIP PLANS 


Proposals made on groups up to 500 lives on 24 HOURS NOTICE. 


Our new pension department’s service will be comparable to 
the high type of performance of other departments of this agency. 


H. Malcolm Teare Agency 


General Agents 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York 18, N. Y. 


LOngacre 4-8130 


SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 


Continental Assurance Company’s leading 
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Program Completed for 
Annual Meeting of LAA 


TO BE IN CHICAGO, OCT. 27-29 
Catalogue of Promotional and Advertis- 
ing Exhibits Will Be Provided 


for Members 





A catalogue of promotional and ad- 
vertising exhibits will be provided for 
members of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association at the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago on October 27-29, it was 
announced by H. G. Kenagy, vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Benefit Life, annual meet- 
ing chairman, and W. A. Neville, adver- 
tising manager, Great-West Life, chair- 
man of the exhibits committee. More 
than 240 exhibits of policyholder pub- 
fications, sales promotion, advertising 
and other material are expected to com- 
pete at the meeting for awards in ten 
classifications. The entries will be on 
display during the meeting, but the 
catalogue will “package” the exhibits 
into a handy form for further study by 
individual representatives of LAA mem- 
ber companies. The catalogue will indi- 
cate classification, description, distribu- 
tion and purposes of the exhibits en- 
tered. 
Program 


The meeting will open with a lunch- 
eon, C. Russell Noyes, Phoenix Mutual, 
presiding. R. L. Hogg, executive vice 
president and general counsel, Ameri- 
can Life Convention, will give the wel- 
coming address. Keynote talk will be 
given by LAA President Alan M. Ken- 
nedy, Northwestern National. Presid- 
ing at the afternoon session will be 
Morgan S. Crockford, Excelsior Life. A 
panel discussion by Aetna Life will be 
held on “Our Partnership with the 
Agent.” The president’s reception and 
buffet supper will be held at 6:00 p.m. 


Master of ceremonies will be Powell 
Stamper, National Life & Accident. 
New members will be introduced by 


President Kennedy and W. A. Neville 
will announce the award winners. Be- 
fore adjournment at 9:45 a dramatic 
presentation will be given by members 
of Northwestern Mutual Life under the 
direction of Laflin C. Jones. 

On October 28 exhibits will be in- 
spected before the morning session. Pre- 
siding will be Chairman Neville at which 
time the winning exhibits will be pre- 
sented. The annual business meeting 
will be held at noon with President Ken- 
nedy presiding. David W. Tibbott, New 
England Mutual, will preside at the 
afternoon session. Speakers will be 
Donald F. Barnes, director, extension 
and development division, Institute of 
Life Insurance, “Our Companies and the 
Institute Working Together for the 
Agent”; R. W. Osler, editor, life publica- 
tions, Rough Notes Co., “Making Trade 
Journal Advertising Serve the Agent; 
Raleigh R. Stotz, CLU, general agent at 
Grand Rapids for Mutual Benefit, “Im- 
proving the Climate in Which the Agent 


Works”; Lowell Davis, general agent, 
Provident Mutual, Hartford, “Modern 
Agency Management Appraises Our 


Products.” 

The closing session on October 29 will 
be presided over by Roger Bourland, 
Liberty Life. A symposium by LAA 
members on a subject as yet to be an- 
nounced, will feature Harold B. Brown, 
Imperial Life; Edwin P. Leader, Bank- 
ers Life; Joseph M. Locke, Gulf Life; 
Harry E. Nelson, General American; 
George I. Powell, Great-West Life; H. 








Dixon Trueblood, Occidental Life. “Giv- 
ing Agents the Right Answers” will be 
discussed by Eugene Thore, general 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of 
American and B. N. Woodson, CLU, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Commonwealth 
ite. Before the installation of new 
othcers and the final adjournment, 
Harold M. Stewart, CLU, executive vice 
president, The Prudential, will speak on 


“Our Partnership in Improving Public 
Attitudes.” 


Judges 


A 12-member panel of judges will rule 
on the exhibits. They include: 

Raymond Belknap, executive assistant, 
Continental Assurance; Ferrel M. Bean, 
general agent, John Hancock, Chicago; 
Howard J. Burridge, president, National 
Underwriter; Henry H. Haupt, vice 
president, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn; Paul A. Hazard, Jr., agent, New 
England Mutual; Robert R. Reno, Chi- 
cago agency manager, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; James E. Scholefield, 
vice president, North American Life & 
Casualty; Harry R. Schultz, CLU, field 
representative, Mutual Life of New 
York; Fred Shafer, manager, advertis- 
ing service department, Chicago Tri- 
bune; Earl Sproul, vice president, 
Mitchell-Faust, Inc.; James M. Suther- 
land, chief of the Chicago bureau of 
3usiness Week; John O. Todd, CLU, 
general agent, Northwestern Mutual. 


MOVING HOME OFFICES 
Dixie Life & Health Insurance Co., 
of Lakeland, Fla., has purchased a build- 
ing in Tampa and is moving home offices 
to that city. Perry H. Hurston, Tampa, 
is president of the company. 


HEAR HAL L. NUTT 





Northwestern Mutual Representative 
Addresses Joint Meeting of 
Chicago Associations 
Calling upon agents to expand their 
intellectual as well as economic horizon 
beyond the limitations of the present 
agency system was the theme of an 
address by Hal L. Nutt, John O. Todd 
agency, Northwestern Mutual, Chicago, 
before a joint meeting of the Peoria, 
Ill. Life Underwriters Association and 
CLU chapter. Mr. Nutt, who recently 
instructed the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Council course in Chicago, discussed 
“The Agent’s Lee Is Long,” which cov- 


ered education and training problems 
encountered by the agent. 
Mr. Nutt pointed out that the CLU 


and LUTC movements are merely one 
facet of the training and educational 
process and each, in its own way, has 
proved its place in the insurance busi- 
ness. “These individual movements are 
good for some agents and bad for others. 
Their understanding and successful com- 
pletion is part of the price some agents 
might well pay for success in this busi- 
ness,” he said. 


“If you want to rock along at a 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 
Earl G. Rowley Named by Manhattan 
Life in Grand Rapids; Formerly 
With Continental Casualty 
Earl G. Rowley, a veteran of ten years 
in life insurance health and acci- 
dent sales, has been appointed general 
agent of the Manhattan Life in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., according to an announce- 
ment by the company’s home office. He 
was associated with Continental Casu- 
alty as a health and accident general 
agent prior to joining the Manhattan Life. 
Mr. Rowley started his business career 
as an accountant, spending ten years 
in the field before becoming a hospital 
administrator in 1934. He entered life 

insurance five years later. 


and 





mediocre level, don’t do anything. If 
you want to raise the standards of life 
underwriting and your own performance 
as well, don’t banter with theoretical and 
impractical patterns of behavior—ques- 
tionable in origin and doubtful in their 
possible execution. Take steps that lead 
in the right direction and be definite 
in your desire toward fulfillment. The 
CLU and LUTC are available for such 


a purpose,” he concluded. 
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EUBANK & HENDERSON. 


Brokers and Surplus Writers who deal with Prudential's 
DOWNTOWN AGENCY know that full First and Re- 


newal Commissions are guaranteed on each case. 


There are no volume, no quota requirements. The sales- 
man is paid for exactly what he produces. In all cases 
commissions are paid promptly (usually on the day the 
premium is received) and continue as long as they are 
due, whether or not the writer stays in the business. 
Even if he dies, they are paid to his estate. 


Brokers and Surplus Writers tell us our system of paying 
commissions daily is tops. It reduces their work in keep- 
ing track of unpaid premiums and commissions and guar- 
antees them the full benefit of their production. 


BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 


Downtown Agency 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


ASSOCIATES 
L. P. ROBINSON E. J. CURTIN 
H. H. MOORE H. A. EUBANK 
LEO BLATZ W. Q. MEEKER 


Managers 





FOR MORE AND MORE 
PROFITS MAKE 
EUBANK-HENDERSON 
PARTNERS FOR LIFE 
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Clyde W. Young Honored on His 
45th Anniversary With Monarch Life 





President Clyde W. Young of Monarch Life (left) receiving scroll commemorating 
his 45th anniversary with Monarch from Vice President and General Counsel 
Gurdon W. Gordon, representing the company employes. 


Clyde W. Young, president of the 
Monarch Life of 


-elebrated his 45th anniversary with the 


Springfield, recently 
company and in honor of this milestone 
producers of the Monarch staged a 45- 
day production campaign for A. & H. 
and life insurance which broke all rec- 
rds for a like period by a wide margin. 
Mr. Young has been 
Monarch Life for 24 


company 


executive 
during 


chief 
years 
which time the has shown 
phenomenal growth under his leadership. 
He is a pioneer in the non-cancellable, 
renewable H. & A. field. 


successfully written 


guaranteed 
The Monarch 
this type of insurance since 1921. 

In 1926 Mr. Young led his company 
into the participating life insurance field 
and since then Monarch has made satis- 
factory progress in writing combination 
H. & A. and life policies. In the na- 
tional picture Mr. Young is recognized 
as an outstanding A. & H. authority; is a 
past president of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference and has been 
chairman of many important committees 
including the conference public relations 
committee. 


has 


Colorful Ceremony on His Anniversary 


Mr. Young was guest of honor at a 








CLEVELAND ASS’N MEETING 

About 350 insurance men attended the 
first fall luncheon meeting of the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters Association re- 
cently. John A. Lloyd, vice president, 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, was the 
principal speaker. He is a former man- 
aging editor of the Portsmouth Daily 
Times and served as Ohio Superintend- 
ent of Insurance from 1939 to 1943. 


PLAN TEN-STORY ANNEX 

The Palmetto State Life, Columbia, 
S.C., will shortly begin the construction 
of a ten-story annex to its present office 
building at the corner of Sumter and 
Lady Streets, according to an announce- 
ment by Ashley C. Tobias, Ir., president. 

Mutua! Life of Canada has appointed 
Gerald E. F. Stokoe as branch man- 
ager at Charlottetown, Prince Edward 


Island 


The Industrial Life has named J. R. 
Sourbonniere district manager for the 
new Montreal - Laval agency. 





4. P. VanSomeren has retired as 
high secretary of the Canadian Order of 
Foresters. 


colorful assembly which took place the 
morning of his 45th anniversary, under 
the Old Elm on the home office lawn 
with the entire staff in attendance. Gur- 
don W. Gordon, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Monarch Life, pre- 
sented on behalf of the men and women 
of the company Mr. Young’s 45-year pin, 
and a beautifully engraved scroll com- 
memorating his 45 years of leadership. 
He also received from the employes 45 
red roses and a home motion picture 
camera, projector and screen. 

As a part of the production campaign 
in his honor, the field force of the Mon- 
arch Life contributed a large scrapbook 
consisting of personal letters of con- 
gratulation. The presentation of this 
scrapbook, together with a full account 
of the business written, was made by 
Roswell Laub, vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies. 


Buffalo General Agent 





RAY SSP URK 


Ray S. Spurr, whose appointment as 
general agent for Fidelity Mutual Life 
in Buffalo was announced in last week’s 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter, is 
currently serving as president of the 
Buffalo CLU chapter. He is also a past 
president of the Buffalo Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


PLANS 25 - STORY BUILDING 

The Continental Life, Fort Worth, an- 
nounces the purchase of the old Burton 
Building, a landmark on the southwest 
corner of Seventh and Main Streets, 
Fort Worth for $500,000. As soon as the 
present leases expire, the structure will 
be razed and a new 25-story, $4,000,000 
office building will be built, according 
to D. D. Beasley, chairman of the 
board and President Thomas M. Franch 
of the Continental Life. The company 
was chartered in Texas in March, 1948. 





J. B. Silvester has been appointed 
assistant secretary of Imperial Life, To- 
ronto. 
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“CIN THE CITY 


From the word “GO,” The USLife has you in mind. 
Whether you’re looking for effective sales tools to help 
motivate prospects and produce leads, or helpful advice 
on preparing your own sales promotion campaigns... or 
whether you want competent advice and assistance to 
help you close cases on all regular forms of Life, A & H, 
Hospitalization, and Group insurance... you can always 
count on members of The USLife to give you full co- 
operation and service. This is why we say, “Don’t Over- 
look the you in The U.S. Life.” 


he United States Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





ys 
pe 


OF NEW yor K,} 


A 


Prudential Conference of 


Managers Here Next Week 
_More than 600 agency Managers, as. 
sistant managers, special agents and 
brokers from all parts of the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii, will partici. 
pate in The Prudential’s annual three 
day “Ordinary Agencies” business pier 
ference which opens in New York on 
October 10. 

The conference schedule includes ; 
dinner in Hotel Statler Monday oui, 
ning, October 10. Tuesday and Wednes. 
day will be devoted to a discussion of 
the latest developments in insurance and 
new training and sales techniques, 

Carrol M. Shanks, president; Harold 
M. Stewart, executive vice president: 
Sayre MacLeod, vice president, Ordinary 
agencies department; Harry J, Volk 
vice president, western home office oper: 
ations; James E. Rutherford, vice presi. 
dent, district agencies department and 
Edmund B. Whittaker, vice president, 
Group insurance department, will ad- 
dress the delegates. W. Jackson Letts, 
second vice president, will preside. 


Montreal Life has opened a new office 
in Moncton, N.B., under W. T. Cooper 
formerly a Vancouver agent. 
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MODERN 
SECURITY 


Today’s armada must be 
built with adequate amounts 
of life, accident, health and 
hospital insurance; and the 
flagship may well be Security 
Mutual’s non-cancellable dis- 
ability income protection. 
It’s the modern way to meet 
the threat of income loss 
from disability, old age or 
death. 
® 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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Abe Rosenstein Dies 
Suddenly at Age 48 


WHILE OUT HORSEBACK RIDING 





Manager of Equitable Society's Largest 
New York Agency; Former Presi- 
dent Board of Managers 





Abraham Rosenstein, manager of 


Equitable Society’s largest agency in 
New York, died suddenly from a heart 
attack last Saturday while out horseback 
riding alone at North Salem, N. Y. He 
was aged 48. Funeral services held Sun- 


ABRAHAM ROSENSTEIN 


day in New York were attended by the 
entire agency staff and several officers 
of the Equitable Society. 

Mr. Rosenstein started as an agent 
with Equitable Society in New York a 
few weeks after he had graduated from 
College of the City of New York and 
in two years built up the largest single 
producing unit in the city. Within five 
years he was appointed an agency mana- 
ger and built his own agency from 
scratch which became the Society’s 
largest agency. 

For two years Mr. Rosenstein was 
president of the Equitable’s board of 
managers. His agency had the largest 
number of agents to qualify for Equi- 
table production clubs of any agency in 
the state. 











R. A. McHugh Coast Group 


Manager for Mass. Mutual 
Robert A. McHugh of South Pasadena, 
has been appointed Pacific Coast Group 
regional manager for Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life. The office will continue at 
522-23 Security Title Insurance Build- 
ing, 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles. 
Mr. McHugh, native of Wisconsin, has 
been in Los Angeles for the past six 
years as Group manager for Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. His entire insurance career 
has been in the Group field. He joined 
Equitable Society in its Group depart- 
ment in 1932, and spent three years as 
Group supervisor in Seattle. He was 
transferred to Detroit, as Group mana- 
ger, where he remained until he moved 
to Los Angeles. 

A 1929 graduate of Stanford Univer- 
sity, he is a member of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Los Angeles, and 
Is president of the Los Angeles Group 
Managers Club. 





St. Louis CLU Classes 


The Chartered Life Underwriter study 
classes in St. Louis which have been 
conducted heretofore by members of 
the St. Louis CLU chapter this year are 





to be given by Washington University. 


Mass. Mutual Names Group 
Supervisor at Pittsburgh 





J. DONALD CANNON 

Massachusetts Mutual Life has opened 
a Group supervisor’s office at 1518 Olive 
Building, Pittsburgh, and appointed J. 
Donald Cannon as company Group su- 
pervisor. This office will serve the gen- 
eral agencies at Pittsburgh and Wheei- 
ing, W. Va. 

Mr. Cannon is a native ot Pittsburgh 
and a graduate of Oakmont High School 
and Boyd’s Business College in Pitts- 
burgh. He has attended Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Carnegie Tech and University of 
Pittsburgh. His background in the life 
insurance business began in 1933 when 
he started as a messenger boy in the 
Edward A. Woods Co., general agents 
for Equitable Society. In 1938 he was 
transferred to the Group department and 
in 1940 was put in charge of all Group 
He is a graduate of Life In- 


service. 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion Managers School. He had a dis- 


tinguished war record. 





Part A of the course of study is to be 
given on Thursday evenings, commenc- 
ing February 6 with Dr. Ross M. Trump, 
CLU professor of marketing at the uni- 
versity, as the lecturer. Washington 
University will charge a fee of $25 a 
semester for each course. 

Dr. Trump has been assistant dean 
in the American College of Life Under- 
writers in Philadelphia the past two 
years. 


Phoenix Mutual Issues 
Several New Policies 


BROADEN JUVENILE CONTRACTS 





Two New 15-Year Family Income Riders 
and Retirement Income 
Series 





At a series of three regional meetings 
held in September, Phoenix Mutual Life 
announced an extension of its present 
juvenile and family income plans, as 
well as a new economic protective life 
plan for business purposes and a special 
pension trust retirement income series. 


Six juvenile contracts formerly avail- 
able down to age 5 are now made avail- 
able from age 2 weeks: annual life, 20- 
pay life, endowment at 18, and retire- 
ment income at 55, 60 and 65. Additional 
contracts are issued at age 5 as hereto- 
fore. These include: 30-pay life, 20-year 
endowment, endowment at 60, endow- 
ment at 65, and retirement income an- 
nuity at 55, 

For all policies issued at rated age 2 
weeks to 6 months, the death benefit 
during the first year is 25% of the face 
amount. At the end of the first year, it 
automatically increases to the full face 
amount. Because of statutory restric- 
tions, all policies issued in New York 
State provide for death benefit limited 
to return of premiums until the insured’s 
age 5 when the face amount becomes 
effective. 

Phoenix Mutual juvenile contracts are 
available with a payor benefit providing 
for waiver of premiums until the in- 
sured’s age 25 in the event of the death 
of the purchaser or during his total dis- 
ability. All the usual provisions of the 
company’s adult contracts are included 
in the juvenile policies. 


Income and Retirement Series 


Particularly designed for the family 
man with older children, and for the 
protection of shorter term mortgages, 
two new 15-year family income riders 
round out the company’s family income 
series. The regular 15-year rider pro- 
vides $10 monthly income and $1,000 final 
payment for each $1,000 of basic policy; 
while the 15-year double rider pays $20 a 
month income and $1,000 final payment 
tor each $1,000 of basic policy. 

In both new family income plans a 
conversion privilege is available for the 
first six years, while the premium paying 
period is thirteen years. 

The company also announced an eco- 
nomic protective life policy designed pri- 
marily for business insurance purposes. 
Similar to low-cost Ordinary life, it is 
available in the minimum amount of 
$10,000 and on an annual premium basis 
only. Premiums during each of the first 
two years are 80% of those in subse- 
quent years. 

In order to more fully meet the needs 
of the growing pension trust market, 
Phoenix Mutual has introduced a spe- 
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cial retirement income series geared to 
fulfill the essential requirements of most 
employe retirement plans. Regular re- 
tirement income at 65 and retirement 
income annuity at 65 policies have been 
modified by reducing the income certain 
period from 125 to 60 months. On the 
retirement income policy, the _ face 
amount of insurance is reduced from 
$1,250 to $600 on each $10 income unit. 
Extensive visual sales material based 
on the new policies was presented to 
the 300 salesmen, supervisors, and mana- 
gers attending the three conferences. 





Edward Beckman Executive 
For Savings Bank Account 


Edward Beckman, formerly life insur- 
ance editor for the Weekly Underwriter 
and previously with J. Walter Thompson 
Co. where he worked on public rela- 
tions program for Institute of Life In- 
surance, is account executive with Gres- 


hoff Advertising Agency, Inc. New 
York, handling promotion for Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Council of New 


York. 





Equitable Team Captures 
Baseball Championship 


For the second successive year, the 
Equitable Society’s baseball team swept 
through the National Amateur Baseball 
Federation Tournament at Youngstown, 
Ohio, last month to win the title of 
World’s Amateur Baseball Champion. 





John Hancock 


(Continued from Page 3) 


liberal spending from current income. 
Further, our standard of living is rising 
and our population is increasing. 

“Not only do we have this tremendous 
consumers’ market, but our plant and 
equipment are ready. New construction 
and equipment of plants continue at a 
high level; and, today, the American 
industrial plant is the most modern and 
best equipped in the world. It is ready 
to make full use of the wealth of new 
materials and new methods which war- 
time discoveries and development have 
made available. And despite these out- 
lays on plant and equipment, the net 
working capital of corporations contin- 
ues at record levels. 

“The opportunities are here, and if 
we grasp them with vigor and enthusi- 
asm, we can continue to move forward 
to new heights of achievement in the 
years ahead.” 
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THE GOLD BOOK 
This of The Eastern Underwriter 
s published in two Part Two is 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling 


issue 
parts. 
which has a large distribution through- 
ut the United States and Canada. 
INSURANCE JABBERWOCKY 
“As our economic life has grown more 
and more complex, we have come to live 
in different worlds and to talk different 
languages —technical jargon developed 
within each business and industry... . 
‘verbal short-hand’ that 


It is a kind of 


is extremely useful and efficient for 
transmitting ideas between various peo- 
ple engaged in the same work. But it’s 
Greek to those outside the business in 
question. So the average person becomes 
more and more confused by the tech- 
nicalities of all businesses but his own.” 

This quotation is from an article in 
the June issue of “The Journal” of the 
Chartered Life 


entitled “Keep It Simple!” 


American Society of 


Underwriters, 


which should be required reading for 


everyone in the insurance business. 


Written by Clifford B. Reeves, second 


vice president of the Mutual Life of 
New York, the article is a plea for 
simplicity in the insurance business. 


Technical, specialized language, says Mr. 


Reeves, confuses and irritates people. 


“If I begin to talk to you,” he says, 
“about chalcography, intaglio processes, 


colophons, picas, quoins and _ milline 


rates, the chances are I'll confuse and 


annoy you no end, unless you happen 
to have served a stretch in the publish- 


ing industry or some of its related 


activities. 
“When you talk with a prospect about 


life insurance, do you use such jaw- 


breaking phrases as non-forfeiture pro- 
visions, modes of 


optional settlement, 


supplementary with no life 


contingency, commuted values, contest- 


contracts 


able period, deposit liabilities, exclusion 
clauses, terminal reserves, non-amortiz- 
able securities, admitted assets or non- 
you think he 
knows what you're talking about?” 
That Mr. 


Reeves, is poor public relations and poor 


ledger assets? If so, do 


sort of double-talk, says 
salesmanship, because you can’t irritate 
people and influence them favorably at 
the same time. Moreover, the problem 
is even deeper, he contends, “because 


people grow suspicious of things they 
comprehend. No man fights to 
defend what he doesn’t understand... . 
We who are advocates of the free enter- 
prise system are also among its worst 
enemies, because we are creating, not 


can’t 


understanding, but confusion worse con- 
founded. The technologists, with their 
polysyllabic patter may yet do us all 
in!” 

Certainly there is much that can and 
should be to eliminate needless 
technicalities in the insurance business. 


done 


The contracts themselves, because they 
are subject to legal tests over a long 
period of years, can perhaps never be 
as simple as might otherwise be pos- 


sible. But agents and claim men too 
often confuse the public unnecessarily 
with technical terms, and companies 


themselves can do much to simplify their 
literature, printed 
spondence. By all means, let’s “Keep It 
Simple !” 


forms and_ corre- 





CLAUDE L. BENNER TURNS 

LIGHT ON INTEREST RATES 

In an the 
often abstruse subject of interest rates 
before the American Life Convention 
at Chicago, Claude L. Benner, president 
of Continental American Life and a na- 
tionally known economist, leaves no 
doubt that there is no longer a free 
market in loanable funds but that the 
money market is under the control of 
the Treasury, Federal Reserve and vari- 
ous Government agencies. He raises the 


illuminating address on 


question of the wisdom of manipulating 
money to maintain artificially low in- 
terest rates at a time when all the na- 
tural economic forces are pressing to 
harden rates and raise the earning pow- 
er of Scarcity of capital is 
world-wide. 

A real contribution on the subject of 
interest are Mr. Benner’s facts from a 
study he made of the comparative cost 
of life insurance twenty years ago and 
today. He showed, as reported in other 
columns of this paper, that the cost of 
providing a certain income through life 


money. 


insurance proceeds has increased 59% 


compared to 1929. This, he says, is a 
fair measure of the impact of lower 
interest earnings on those policyholders 
who buy life insurance for the income 
it will produce. Another of his state- 
ments that needs pondering is the ulti- 





JAY N. JAMISON 


Jay N. Jamison, executive vice presi- 
dent of Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, who 
has been with the company more than 
46 years will retire this year and has 
made recent conventions of the field 
force occasions for leaving parting mes- 
sages with old friends of the field force. 
Starting with Reliance as a clerk when 
the company opened its home office in 
Pittsburgh May 4, 1903, he became actu- 
ary and vice president, then executive 
vice president and director in 1935. Mr. 
Jamison has for several years been 
looking forward to retirement to Cali- 
fornia. 

x * Ox 

Edward V. Mills, vice president and 
controller of the Fireman’s Fund, board- 
ed a new double-deck Pan American 
Clipper in San Frnacisco for a special 
flight to Tokyo on September 23. He is 
a guest on the giant new clipper’s 
first flight to the Orient. On a direct 
course to Tokyo, by way of Honolulu 
and Midway, the big stratocruiser’s 75 
passengers will arrive eight hours faster 
than record flights—in 25 hours and 50 
minutes. 

* * x 

Roy Thurnall, cargo secretary of the 
Atlantic Mutual, has joined the staff of 
insurance experts who will conduct the 
course for insurance broker’s license 
applicants to be given by Brooklyn Col- 
lege beginning October 17. Mr. Thurnall, 
who has been associated with the At- 
lantic Mutual since 1920, will teach ocean 
marine sections of the course. He has 
lectured at the Insurance Society of New 
York where he has conducted an ocean 
marine underwriting course since 1939, 

* * 


Henry D. Sayer, general manager, 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
of New York, was on familiar ground 
when he addressed the annual dinner of 
the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions 
at St. Louis this week. He recalled the 
first convention after the organization 
meeting which was at Seattle in 1915, 
at which time he was secretary of the 
Industrial Commission of the State of 
New York. Later, when he became In- 
dustrial Commissioner and began to at- 
tend the meetings, he was elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the association. 





mate cost of the “welfare state” ideas 
that are prevalent in this country now 
and have already done so much to put 
Great Britain in its present situation in 
the financial world. 








WILLIAM 


E. KEEGAN 


William E. Keegan has joined the 
Mezey Agency, Inc., of New York as 
manager of the inland marine depart: 
ment. He is a son of the late John C 
Keegan, who was vice president of the 
Providence Washington, and has gained 
his experience with such prominent of- 
fices as Chubb & Son, Albert Willcox 


& Co. and Appleton & Cox, Inc, in 
addjtion to serving with the Knicker- 
bocker Agency of New York. 

* * * 


Vito Marinaccio, who has operated an 
insurance agency in Buffalo, N. Y., for 
39 years, is seeking reelection as Demo- 
cratic supervisor from the Fourth Ward 
in Buffalo. He has held the post for two 
terms. 

ee. ee 

Frank H. Holley, Jr., associated with 
Massachusetts Mutual Life in Bingham- 
ton, has been appointed alumni repre- 
sentative on the Athletic Board of Hard- 
wick College. 


* 



















































O. Shaw Johnson, left, and Jack Seide 

O. Shaw Johnson, newly elected presi 
dent of the National Association 0 
Insurance Agents, and Jack Seide, pres- 
ident of Babaco Alarm Systems, dis- 
cussing the long haul trucking situation 
during a recess at the recent NAIA 
convention in Chicago. 
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Wollner Back From San Remo 


Marine Meetings 

Max Woilner of 165 Broadway, New 
York, formerly a prominent [:uropean in- 
surance company executive and now en- 
gaged in insurance activities in this country 
and Canada, attended the recent confer- 
ences of the International Union of Marine 
Insurance held mn San Remo, Italy. One 
of the best students of international insur- 
ance conditions Dr. Wollner returned to 
New York on October 4. About the San 
Remo meetings he said to The Eastern 
Underwriter : 

The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance was 
held this vear at San Remo September 
5-9. The attention of the whole marine 
insurance world was, therefore, directed 
on these days to that pleasant sea-side 
place where the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the marine insurance asso- 
ciations of all the countries adhering to 
the Union—now 30 in number—convened. 

At San Remo many problems regard- 
ing marine insurance were solved, or 
were brought nearer their solution. 
While in the meetings of the Council 
the various technical questions were 
being discussed, in the halls of the 
great hotels, lively conversations on 
business matters were carried on. 

The problems discussed, the results 
achieved and those likely to be achieved, 
the transactions completed as well as 
those likely to be completed have been 
considerable this year. 

I shall briefly review technical mat- 
ters submitted to the full meeting of 
September 9. In addition there were 
technical problems discussed outside of 
the Council with result that agreements 
have been reached between various na- 
tional associations which accept a com- 
mon line to be followed on certain mar- 
kets with a view to improving conditions 
and laying foundations for sound de- 
velopments, 

As for problems of a purely technical 
nature the following questions were sub- 
mitted to the full meeting after detailed 
discussion by various special committees: 

Max Nielsen of the Baltica, Copen- 
hagen, chairman of the Danish Marine 
Underwriters’ Association, reported on 
theft and pilferage. Generally speaking, 
he said that the situation has improved, 
but that international collaboration in 
regard to this problem is still very 
desirable. The committee dealing with 
this question will in future also attend 
to that of packing and damage to cargo 
In general and proposes to submit 
Periodically recommendations to the 
National Associations. 

E. H. N. Dowlen of the Indemnity, 
London, chairman of the Institute of 
London Underwriters, and R. 
iorter, chairman of Lloyd’s Underwrit- 
ers Association, explained reasons why 
the English market has decided to sup- 
Press the “combined marine surcharges,” 




















saying that it is to be expected that 
this measure will lead to normal market 
conditions. 

Robert Meier, Federal of Zurich, 
chairman of the rating committee ot 
the Swiss Association of Marine Under- 
writers, stressed the fact that the rates 
venerally quoted for cargo transporta- 
tion on the River Rhine are entirely 
insufficient and that an adequate in- 
crease in rates should be made, espe- 
cially during the winter season. 

H. M. Boot of the Vesta, Amsterdam, 
chairman of the Dutch Marine Under- 
writers’ Association, submitted a scheme 
for reforming the “classification clause.” 
According to this plan, “liners” not pos- 
sessing the necessary technical require- 
ments should be excluded from too 
favorable a treatment. 

Mr. Boot also reported on shore and 
warehouse risks, pointing out that under 
today’s trade conditions goods often re- 
main lying for other reasons than those 
of the ordinary necessities of transit and 
that marine underwriters should restrict 
their liability when accepting storage 
risks. 

Will Richter of the Vienna office of 
the Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta sub- 
mitted to the full meeting a proposal 
concerning the exchange of lists of 
average agents. Reports were made on 
results of hull underwritine and _ the 
facilitations recently granted to ship- 
owners. These reports were made by 
Harold H. Mummery of the London As- 
surance, and A. B. Stewart, vice chair- 


man of Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and chairman of the joint hull 
committee. 

N. E. Kihlbom of the Oeresund of 


Malmo, chairman of the Marine Under- 
writers’ Association of Stockholm, illus- 
trated developments in war risk insur- 
ance field during the last year. He also 
examined the proposals concerning the 
amendment of the York/Antwerp rules, 
which will be discussed at the next 
meeting of the Comité Maritime Inter- 
national at Amsterdam. 

The chairman of the meeting, C. 
Briner, read a report of the Provisional 
Reinsurance Committee on war _ risk 
problems and the exchange of infor- 
mation between reinsurers. 

Before closing this short review on 
the San Remo meeting we would say 
that C. Briner has been reelected by 
acclamation chairman of the Union and 
that the American market, which in 
1948 was represented at Noordwijk by 
Harold Jackson, had this vear sent to 
San Remo, in addition to Mr. Jackson, 
two other delegates, President Bogardus 
of the Atlantic Mutual, New York, and 
O. C. Torrey of the Marine Office of 
America, besides numerous others. 


* * * 


Chicago Railroad Fair Closes 
One of the biggest surprise successes 
in the exposition world was the Chicago 
Railroad Fair which closed Saturday 
night, October 1. The fair started last 
year during which time about 2,000,000 





persons saw it. It was decided to have 
the fair again this year, and more peo- 
ple went than in 1948. Altogether, a total 
of 5,250,000 persons passed through the 
turnstiles since the fair first was seen. 
Reason for success is the fascination 
railroads, both ancient and modern, ex- 
ercise over people from childhood to old 
age. 
* * x 


“Liquidation” Suggestions Furnished 
Theme for Snappy Column 

It is only natural that daily newspaper 
columnists, so many of whom are un- 
trammeled, fancy free, careless of re- 
sponsibility and too busy or too indif- 
ferent to do their own researching, 
should occasionally go haywire. As 
many columns are nothing but editorial 
opinions and for the majority of these 
writers it is essential to voice a definite 
opinion daily, there are times, by the 
law of average alone, when their judg- 
ment is not only unsound but absurd. 
If the columnist be a sensationalist, a 
shock provider, and has a large circle of 
readers, his influence may be greater 
than that of many persons in public life. 

A column printed the other day in 
a chain of daily papers owned by an 
anglophobe carried the intimation that 
American fire, marine and casualty in- 
surance companies whose stock is con- 
trolled by British insurance companies 
are really controlled by the British 
Government; that a socialist administra- 
tion is in the saddle there; and, there- 
fore, the existence of such companies 
in this country is playing into the hands 
of state socialism. The columnist makes 
no mention of the fact that insurance 
is not nationalized in Great Britain and 
he glibly concluded his editorial with a 
two line suggestion that all of these 
American companies whose stockholders 
live abroad should be liquidated. He fol- 
lows this by printing the names of all 
of these companies which include some 
of the most successful in this country. 

That the columnist should toss off a 
concluding punch line paragraph of such 
devastating import was surprising as he 
is a financial writer of top rank who 
has a splendid reputation. The indif- 
ference he displayed in making his 
liquidation suggestion was not only to 
the stockholders of the parent compa- 
nies (all of whom are men and women 
and none of whom are political parties) 
but also to the agency force of those 
companies, all members of which are 
American citizens. 

Furthermore, a strange neglect in 
ignoring past performance by parent 
companies was shown. Take the case of 
two of them from Royal-Liverpool group 
for instance—the Royal and Liverpool & 
London & Globe. 

The worst conflagrations Chicago ever 
had occurred in 1871. The L. & L. & G. 
paid out over $3,000,000 as a result of 
that fire. A year went by and Boston 
had a similar disaster. After the Boston 
fire the L. & L. & G. board met after 
which Chairman Brocklebank sent a 
seven word cablegram to America, read- 
ing: “Draw for loss at Boston as re- 
quired.” Along came the San Francisco 
fire and earthquake. In that catastrophe 
the L. & L. & G. paid out $4,700,000. The 
same disaster cost the Royal $7,500,000. 
Incidentally, both companies paid divi- 
dends to shareholders as usual. 

The more I looked at the column of 
the financial writer which relegated to 
the dog house that long list of American 
companies with American administration, 
field force and agents but British stock- 
holder ownership, the more provincial it 
seems to me. If the idea suggested is 
carried out to its fullest extent this 
particular columnist may call upon Presi- 
dent Truman to recall Lewis Douglas 
as Ambassador to Court of St. James 
because he has traveled on the Queen 
Mary or the Queen Elizabeth and maybe 
a column might follow recommending 
that British should not buy policies 
in Mutual Life because Ambassador 
Douglas is its chairman. 





Under the U. S. Calcium 

Carl A. Gray, president of the Grenby- 
Cardwell Manufacturing Co., whose plant 
at Plainville, Conn., manufactures de- 
vices for Army’s Signal Corps, has re- 
ceived a heavy mail thanking him for 
the article he wrote in Saturday Evening 
Post, entitled “Why Does Uncle Sam 
Pick on Us?” In it he told of the diffi- 
culties of small business men in meeting 
requirements of Government agencies. 
He said that he walked into his office 
one day “and it was as busy as the 
Grand Central Terminal. Among those 
present were U. S. agents checking files, 
looking for statistical information, study- 
ing time cards, examining books and 
investigating personnel records.” 
The fact that there were eight of 
these visitors from Washington arriving 
on the same day started him thinking. 
“That night I went home and totted up 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
operating one’s own business.” 

Continuing, his SEP article said: 

“Many of them (Government men) 
are pleasant fellows, but in their own 
way they are trapped in the system just 
as we are. Pleasant or otherwise, they 
all take time. Sometimes I wonder if 
they think we have a still hidden out 
in back of some of the vats in our 
plating department.” 

Ts 


E. H. O’Connor in Forefront in 
Fight Against Compulsory 
Health Insurance 

Edward H. O’Connor, managing direc- 
tor of Insurance Economics Society of 
America and who is doing ai outstand- 
ing job for the A. & H. industry in that 
capacity, represented the cause of volun- 
tary insurance at the annual meeting 
October 6 of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. Mr. O’Connor participated in a 
panel discussion on “Health Insurance— 
Compulsory or Voluntary” along with 
Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, and Dr. Paul R. Hawley, chief 


executive of the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield. 
The close attention given by Mr. 


O’Connor to both the state and Federal 
legislative trends in the A. & H. pic- 
ture was revealed in his recent report 
on 1949 legislative sessions. He pointed 
out that 71 bills were introduced in 16 
states, and eight bills and one resolution 
in the Federal Congress. “It has been 
one of the most prolonged and intensive 
legislative periods experienced by the 
Society since its reactivation in 1942,” 
he said. : 

Most of the state bills were of the 
cash sickness benefits type and the So- 
ciety took a position of opposition to 
them because of their compulsory nature. 

In the field of Federal legislation Mr. 
O’Connor says that the Society cooper- 
ated with other businesses and profes- 
sional groups “and successfully defeated 
proposals which affected the insurance 
business either directly or indirectly.” 
The latest victory was the defeat of 
the President’s reorganization plan No. 1, 
but Mr. O’Connor points to H.R. 6000— 
expansion of the Social Security Act— 
which is still pending in Congress. “This 
is a 201-page document affecting every 
man, woman and child in this country. 
It is of particular importance to our 
business because H.R. 6000 would pay 
a death benefit to every insured worker, 
and permanent and total disability bene- 
fits thereby invading the private insur- 
field in a before 


ance manner never 
attempted,” he says. 
a 
Misses Plane Crash 
H. P. Skoglund, president, North 


American Life & Casualty Co., Minne- 
apolis, was spared being a victim of 
the recent plane crash near St. Joachim 
Canada, which claimed the lives of 23 
persons. Mr. Skoglund was a member of 
a fishing party which had booked pass- 
age on the plane but at the last minute 
changed to a later flight. Mr. Skoglund 
and his friends viewed the wreckage 
from the air. 
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Great American to 
Boost Capital 25% 


STOCK DIVIDEND IS PLANNED 





Increase, If Authorized Nov. 29, Will 
Raise Capital to $16,000,060; Divi- 
dend Raise Expected 
Directors of the Great American on 
Wednesday voted to call a special meet- 
ing of stockholders for November 29 to 
authorize an increase in the capital of 
the company to $10,000,000, after which 
it is proposed to declare a 25% stock 
dividend. The present capital is $8,150,- 

000. 

D. R. Ackerman, chairman of the 
board, says that “it is anticipated that 
after the payment of this stock dividend 
the same rate of regular annual dividend 
of $1.20 per share paid in the aggregate 
by this company and the Great American 
Corporation which has been in effect 
for a number of years will be continued. 
This is equivalent to an annual “dividend 
at the rate of $1.50 on each share of 
Great American Insurance Co. stock 
now in the hands of the public. 

“It is expected that the first quarterly 
dividend on the capital stock as increased 
will be paid on January 16, 1950. In De- 
cember, 1948, an extra dividend of 10 
cents per share was declared, but it is 
not expected that similar action will be 
taken this year.” 

Rochester American Raise 


Stockholders of the Rochester Ameri- 
can will also meet November 29 to 
authorize an increase in capital to $1,- 
500,000, after which it is proposed to 
declare a 50% stock dividend. It is ex- 
pected that after payment of the stock 
dividend the present annual dividend ot 
$1.20 a share will be continued. This is 
equivalent to an annual dividend of 
$1.80 on the present shares outstanding. 
The first quarterly dividend will be paid 
on January 16, 1950, it is expected. 


J. Norman Thompson Makes 
Hole-In-One on Golf Course 


J. Norman Thompson, metropolitan 


fire manager of the Royal-Liverpool 
Group, has qualified for the Hole-In- 
One Golf Association by making a hole 
in one on the sixth hole of the Plain- 
field Country Club, Plainfield, N. J., last 
Sunday. He was playing in a foursome 
in a club tournament. 





North America Appoints 
Two Agents in Germany 


The Insurance Co. of North America 
Companies announce appointment of two 
agents in Germany, F. Reck and Co., of 
3remen and Carl Reick of Hamburg. 
Both of these agents will write marine 
insurance, under the supervision of the 
London service office. 


Smith President of 
Massachusetts Agents 


RUSSELL D. CHASE VICE PRES. 





Annual Meeting Held in Boston; Three 
New Regional Vice Presidents Elected; 
Lowd Reelected Director 





At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Insurance Agents 
held at the Copley Plaza in Boston, Oc- 
tober 4 and 5, the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Graham Smith of Brockton; 
Russell D. Chase of 
Springfield; national director, Dana J. 
Lowd of Northampton. 

New regional vice presidents were 
elected as follows: Walter S. Attridge, 
Boston; Frank X. Perron, Fall River; 
Allan M. Walker, Taunton. 

President Smith succeeds Arthur B. 
Fair of Natick, who will continue in as- 
sociation activity as a regional vice presi- 
dent with the following who were re- 
elected: Harold D. Barnes, Pittsfield; 
Magnus A. Carlberg, Gardner; Robert 
G. Dowling, Hyannis; H. Tenney Gage, 


vice president, 


Haverhill; G. Frank Lord, Great Bar- 
rington; Francis R. <A. McGlynn, 
Worcester; George D. Mirick, Shel- 


burne Falls; Leo R. Mongeau, Lowell; 
Paul J. Woodcome, Fitchburg; Frederick 
H. Woodward, Lynn. 





FOREIGN EXECUTIVES HERE 





Thorp and Gould of Prudential of G.B. 
on Visit; Also Sjogren and Kalderen 
of Skandia 


Four foreign insurance executives of 
two companies whose United States op- 
erations are managed by the Royal- 
Liverpool Group are now visiting this 
country. They are Rupert S. Thorp, 
deputy general manager of the Pruden- 
tial of Great Britain; George J. Gould, 
manager in charge of foreign affairs of 
the same company; Iwar Sjogren, man- 
aging director of the Skandia of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and Gunnar Kalderen, 
vice president and foreign business man- 
ager of that company. 

Mr. Thorp has been with the company 
for many years and has been deputy 
manager since 1945. He last visited the 
United States and Canada in 1946. He 
was fire manager in Canada for several 
years before being recalled to England. 

Messrs. Sjogren and Kalderen have 
visited this country previously, making 
an interesting air journey in 1945 in a 


former American flying fortress con- 
verted into a passenger liner. 
The Prudential of Great Britain op- 


erates in this country through an Ameri- 
can affiliate bearing the same name. The 
Skandia maintains a United States 
branch. Both companies write reinsur- 
ance business only here, but underwrite 
all lines on a direct basis in their home 
countries. 











Snapped at the Underwriters Golf Association recent tournament at the Mont- 


clair Golf Club, Montclair, N. J., 


] were the following: 
Top row, left to right: C. A. Tillotson, London & Lancashire; T. T. 


Grimson, 


Crum & Forster; E. L. Mulvehill, American Reserves, new president of the UGA; 


Scott Harris, Joseph Froggatt & Co., vice president of the UGA; J. E. 


Lewis, 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.; William B. Rearden, Firemen’s of Newark. 
Second row, left to right: John J. Mulvehill, Corroon & Reynolds; John R. 
Dumont, retired; Alfred C. Bennett, attorney; Victor Kurbyweit, Continental; 


William A. Riordan, Automobile of Hartford; 


3ernard F. Campbell, Aetna Casu- 


alty & Surety; R. N. Vlachos, Vlachos & Co., who had the best score and won 


a leg on the championship cup. 





Merante Renominated as 
Brooklyn Brokers President 


Charles A. Merante has been renonti- 
nated as president of the Brooklyn In- 
curance Brokers’ Association, with the 
election to be held at the November 
ineeting. Others who have been nomi- 
nated to hold office are the following: 

First vice president, Max Klotz; sec- 
ond vice president, Herbert J. Pohs; 
third vice president (still to be filled); 
treasurer, John B. Swift; secretary, 
George J. Mutari. 

Board of directors: chairman, Max A. 
Pulver; secretary, Mr. Mutari; Nicholas 
V. Sichenze, Joseph A. Carbone, O. 
Stanley Eldredge, Nathan Edelstein, 
Bernard G. Werbel, Harold Fleischer, 
Alfred I. Jaffe, Peter A. Locke, David 
McKinnon, H. Albert Roth. 

At the October meeting on Thursday 
of this week the speaker was Fred O. 
Becher, Jr., manager of the group de- 
partment of the United States Life, who 
spoke on group insurance. 





HARRY R. NEILSON DIES 

Harry Rosengarten Neilson, Philadel- 
phia insurance producer and _ socially 
prominent, died September 27 at the age 
of 55 years. He was a graduate of St. 
Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., and of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Class of 
1916. Mr. Neilson was vice president of 
Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, 
Inc., insurance brokers with offices in 
the Inquirer Building. He is survived 
by three sons, Harry, Jr., Albert P., and 
3enjamin R., and by his parents. 


Fire Rate Reductions in 
Georgia Effective Nov. 1 


According to official announcement by 
Zack D. Cravey, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, Georgia fire insurance policy- 
holders, through further downward re- 
vision in rates, are expected to save a 
further $665,000 this year. 

“Fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Georgia soon will place in effect 
additional reductions in rates,” Commis- 
sioner Cravey said. “Through the new 
cut, the total premiums saved Georgia 
policyholders this year will amount to 
$1,165,000. 

“Classes of buildings affected are 
banks and offices, churches and Sunday 
schools, mercantile, protected dwellings 
(except for a few cities which previously 
have received reductions in their dwell- 
ing rates), and public garages,” he con- 
tinued. 

“Adjustments will apply to both build- 
ings and contents, but will not apply to 
properties of fire-resistive construction 
nor those equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. Effective date of the new 
rates will be November 1, and will apply 
to policies issued on or after that date,” 
the Commissioner stated. 





Phila. Premiums Rise 


Stock and mutual fire insurance com- 
panies collected in Philadelphia during 
the first half of 1949 premiums amount- 
ing to $8,306,382, an increase of $250,- 
793 for the same period last year. Of 
this total stock carriers wrote close to 
$7,600,000 and the mutual companies 
slightly over $700,000. 
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Seek to Curb Abuses » 
On Furriers’ Insurance 


CHARGE CUSTOMERS TOO MUCH 


Canadian Superintendents Consider Pro- 
gram Designed to Eliminate Abuses 
by Those Storing Furs 
A three-point program has been pre- 
sented to the Association of Canadian 
Insurance Superintendents by a special 
committee appointed for that purpose 
which will eliminate certain abuses 
known to have taken place with respect 
to furriers’ customers’ insurance. If 
these recommendations are adopted, the 
person who stores his furs will not be 
charged for insurance which  furriers 
have not, and do not intend to provide. 
When furriers accept goods for. stor- 
age in Quebec, the committee’s report 
to the superintendents reads, they gen- 
erally require their customers to take 
certicates which insure their goods for 
a period of 12 months in and out. of 
storage. For such certificates the fur- 
riers charge premiums which exceed 

those paid to the insurers. 
Questions Are Answered 

“In connection with this practice,” the 
committee report adds, “questions have 
been raised: (a) As to the validity of 
the insurance insofar as it exceeds the 
furriers’ interest; (b) as to the possible 
violations of the agency provisions of 
the Quebec insurance act; (c) as to the 
requirement by furriers that customers 
take a 12-month certificate of insur- 
ance. After careful consideration, the 
committee has submitted the following 
opinion : 

“The furrier has at least the legal ob- 
ligations of a depository and in his con- 
tract with the customers (via the stor- 
age receipt) the furrier may extend its 
obligations either by way of additional 
risks assumed or by undertaking to have 
the goods insured against certain risks. 
in any of these cases, he has an insur- 
able risk of liability for the goods or, 
in other words, an insurable interest in 
them. 

“Whether under Quebec law a person 
having a limited insurable interest in 
property may for his own account ob- 
tain insurance beyond that interest is 
not free from question. Since, how- 
ever, a person who makes a contract for 
himself may validly stipulate for a third 
person, the furrier may obtain insur- 
ance on account of himself and of his 
customers, and thus insure the goods 
against any losses and damages for 
which indemnity is desired. 

“As to the premiums for the risks while 

e premiun r the risks w 
the goods are in storage, insofar as 
this represents the furrier’s own inter- 
est or risk of liability, whether as 
imposed by law or enlarged by provi- 
sions of the storage contract, it is part 
of his operating expenses and, accord- 
ing to usual trade practice, would be 
included in the amount of the storage 
charge, 


Three Recommendations 

_ “It seems to be a general practice of 
furriers to require their customers to 
take 12-month certificates when they 
deposit furs for storage during the sum- 
mer. Your committee concludes that 
Insofar as Quebec is concerned, the 
Superintendents of Insurance should 
recommend to the furriers that they 
adopt the following practice: 

_“l. The furrier who receives goods 
lor storage should make available to his 
customers a contract carrying the obli- 
gations of a depository for the time 
the goods are in his custody. In this 
contract he may, if he wishes, under- 
take to have the goods insured during 
the time of storage. Should he give that 
undertaking, he should make sure that 
the insurance he has taken is for ade- 
quate limits. 

“2. The furrier may offer to his 
Storage customers insurance for a pe- 
riod of 12 months, pursuant to a clause 
of stipulation for a third person con- 
tinued in the insurance policy he has 


Bohlinger First Deputy 
Of N. Y. Department 


MORRILL MADE SECOND DEPUTY 





McCullough Appointed Deputy Super- 
intendent; All Three Regarded 
Highly Capable Supervisors 





Advancement of Deputy Superin- 
tendents Alfred J. Bohlinger and 
Thomas C. Morrill of the New York 
Insurance Department and appointment 
of Roy C. McCullough as Deputy Super- 
intendent were announced October 1 by 
Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen. Mr. McCullough has been spe- 
cial assistant to Superintendent Dineen 
since 1946. 

Deputy Superintendent Bohlinger, a 
resident of Manhattan, was advanced to 





Matar 


THOMAS C. MORRILL 


the First Deputy Superintendent post. 
He is a graduate of New York Law 
School, and was admitted to the Bar 
in 1926. Prior to his appointment as 
Deputy Superintendent in 1944 he was 
engaged in private practice as a mem- 


ber of the law firm of Burden and 
Bohlinger. 
In 1934 Mr. Bohlinger served as 


cousel to the Moreland Act Commission 
to investigate the New York Department 
of Mental Hygiene. He has supervised 
the life, fire and marine, complaint and 
mutual and fraternal bureaus in the In- 
surance Department, and has recently 
been placed in charge of the supervision 
of accident and health insurance, in- 
cluding the Insurance Department’s re- 
sponsibilities under New York’s new 
Disability Benefit law. 
Morrill and McCullough 

Deputy Superintendent Morrill, Gar- 
den City, Long Island, succeeds Mr. 
Bohlinger as Second Deputy, and takes 
over personnel administration in addi- 
tion to supervision of the uniform ac- 
counting and statistical bureaus and re- 
sponsibility for public relations. 

Mr. Morrill has headed the Depart- 
ment’s uniform accounting program 
since 1947, establishing expense account- 
ing instructions which have been adopted 
for nationwide use by all fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies. He was for 
many years an analyst with Alfred M. 





taken with an insurer. Such coverage 
is evidenced by a certificate issued pur- 
suant to such policy, on which certificate 
the premium paid to the insurer for 
such coverage must be clearly set out. 
The furrier, however, should not require 
his customers to take such insurance 
as a condition of storage. 

“3. When insurance is effected, the 
furrier must charge the customer the 
exact amount charged by the insurer for 
the insurance as evidenced by the cus- 
tomer’s certificate.” 





David Bervs, N.Y. 
ALFRED J. BOHLINGER 


Best Company, Inc., a private insurance 
reporting agency, before joining the In- 
surance Department in 1945. 

Deputy Superintendent McCullough, 
who now assumes the Third Deputy 
Superintendent position, is both a lawyer 
and statistician, and will be responsible 
for the Department’s regulation of in- 
surance rates through supervision of 
the rating bureau. He was a resident 
of Syracuse before joining the Insurance 
Department in 1946, and now resides in 
Queens, New York City. He was grad- 





Matar 


ROY C. McCULLOUGH 


uated magna cum laude from Syracuse 
University, College of Law, in 1941. 
After a year of practice with the 
Syracuse law firm of Bond, Shoeneck 
and King, he joined the Army Air Force 
as a private in 1942, and left the service 
in 1946 with the rank of major. 





Erickson and Jansen 


Advanced by American 


The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces appointment of Francis A. Jan- 
sen as special agent in the Rockford, 
Ill, service office, assisting Supervisor 
Henry A. Trenholm. He succeeds Ken- 
neth E. Erickson, who is being trans- 
ferred to Arkansas as state agent. Mr. 
Erickson joined the American in 1939, 
and was in the armed services from 
1942 until 1946.-Since then he has served 
in the underwriting department and as 
special agent in Rockford. 

Mr. Jansen joined the American in 
1946, with previous insurance experience, 
and since that time has served in the 
underwriting department at Rockford. 


TRIPLE PLAY 


COMPANY 





PACIFIC NATIONAL 
believes in teamwork and 
plays the “insurance game” 
according to therules of the 
American Agency System. 


Plenty of assists, no errors 
—that is our goal. We want 
you, the agent or broker, to 
make the winning put-out 


-or score the winning run! 
* 


We believe that ovr busi- 
ness is to support your 
business with the kind of 
service that wins and holds 


clients for you. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT «+ PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT * CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT + ATLANTA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 
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HEWITT HEADS MINN. AGENTS 


Vice Pres. Butler of NAIA Talks on 
Installment Plans and Commis- 
sions at Duluth Meeting 

C. R. Hewitt, who operates a_ local 
agency in one of the smallest communi- 
ties of Minnesota (population about 
100), is the new president of the Min- 
nesota Association of Insurance Agents. 
He succeeded Jess Bradiey, Duluth, third 
largest city in the state. Mr. Hewitt was 
e'ected at the annual meeting at the 
Duluth Hotel September 30 at Duluth. 

Another small town agent, Al Johnson 
of Springfield, was elected chairman of 
the executive committee and three other 
small town agents were elected on the 
executive committee. They are Loren 
Capretz, Austin; Merald Enstad, Fergus 
Falls, and Robert J. Lund, Thief River 
Falls. Jess Bradley, retiring president, 
was also made ex-officio a member of 
the committee. 

In resolutions adopted the association 
took the stand that the $200 minimum 
premium established for the monthly 
reporting policy is working a hardship 
on many agents and assureds using this 
form and it was recommended that the 
matter be reconsidered and the former 
basis restored. The association reiterated 
its Opposition to socialized medicine and 
approved tax equalization and asked all 
agents to support organizations promot- 
ing equalized taxation. 

That the installment premium and 
term policy are still hot issues with 
Minnesota agents was made evident at 
the opening session. After Charles P. 
Butler, New York, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Association, had 
explained the action taken on this issue 
at the national convention where Minne- 
sota was one of the few states in the 
minority, Mr. Butler was asked ques- 
tions from the floor and in his official 
report retiring President Bradley said he 
was convinced as were many other 
agents that installment idea is salable. 

In his address Mr. Butler dwelt on 
several imminent problems affecting 
agents. These included the rating plan 
for multiple location risks, commissions, 
coercion in insurance sales and the im- 
portance of morale in state and national 
associations. 


Dineen and Fleming to 
Address Connecticut Agents 


Robert E. Dineen, Insurance Superin- 
tendent of New York, will address the 
5lst annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents at the 
Hotel Taft in New Haven on Monday 
and Tuesday, October 31 and November 
1. Other speakers include T. Alfred 
Fleming, director of conservation, Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
John Adam, Jr., of Boston, who will 
talk on salesmanship. 

Directors of the association will meet 
on Monday morning with the first een- 
eral sessions that afternoon. This will 
be followed by the annual banquet. On 
Tuesday morning will be another gen- 
eral session with a local board officers 
luncheon closing the convention. 


APPOINTS WHITESTONE AGENCY 

The Lee H. Whitestone Agency of 
2867 Webster Avenue, the Bronx, has 
been appointed general agents for the 
Union Assurance for fire, inland marine 
and auto fire and theft in New York City. 





EIGHT AGENCY SERVICES 


Kingsley, Fireman’s Fund, Cites Periodic 
Surveys, Inspections, Rating Serv- 
ices, Advice in Case of Loss 

“Improved agency service” is the key 
to success in this day of increased com- 
petition in the insurance field, it was 


pointed out by Philip F. Kingsley, 
agency superintendent of the Fireman’s 
Fund, in his address before the Utah 


Association of Insurance Agents or Sep- 
tember 26 in Sait Lake City. 

Primary among eight services. that 
agencies and brokerage firms should of- 
fer clients, according to Mr. Kingsley, 
is a periodic survey of insurance cov- 
erages in order that a client’s insurance 
policies remain in line with current 
property values. 

Other important services agents and 
brokers should offer include advice to 
clients about necessary coverages for 
persons in their sort of business; com- 
plete inpections on clients’ properties to 
decrease potential loss; engineering and 
rating advice; accurate valuation infor- 
mation; policy designing or tailoring 
that {will best fit clients’ needs; guid- 
ance and advice in the event of loss; and 
the security and fairness a client would 
find when his policy is carried by a good 
insurance company. 


Philadelphia Women Are 


Sponsoring Two Courses 
The Women’s Insurance Society of 
Philadelphia is again sponsoring an edu- 
cational program, and classes began on 
October 6. They are again offering the 
standard courses sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and this year will present the introduc- 
tory course and the inland marine course. 
The inland marine course will be under 
the supervision of J. Weir Sargent of 
the Insurance Co. of North America, 
while the introductory course will be 
given by various insurance executives. 
Classes are open to both members and 
non-members of the Women’s Insurance 
Society, and will be held in the north 
conference room of the Insurance Co. 
of North America Building on Thurs- 
day evenings from 5:45 to 7:45 o’clock. 
Rebecca K. Fishell of Roberts & Co., 
Inquirer Building, is chairman of the 
educational program. 


MATTHEW P. CHECHE DIES 

Matthew P. Cheche, 54, insurance man 
of Auburn, N. Y., died of a heart attack 
September 22. He entered the insurance 
business 23 years ago. 





Boston Group Backs Two 


Types of Commissions 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ and Insurance Brokers Association 
of Massachusetts’ joint committee on 
commissions has issued a report holding 
that every agent and broker should be 
ready, from his own figures, to defend 
what.is a fair compensation. 

Holding that a producer must receive 
a reasonable reimbursement on capital 
risked in the business and for the per- 
sonal effort expended in conducting his 
affairs, the committee suggests “that a 
basic comm.ssion rate might well be es- 
tablished to be nothing but a commission 
on business produced. A sales commis- 
sion if you will. Then, going on from 
there, to such extent as a producer pro- 
vides service to the insuring public on 
behalf of the company, he be reimbursed 
for those services rendered. By services 
we mean, underwriting of risks, inspec- 
tion of risks, adjustment of losses, en- 
dorsement of policies, the collection or a 
guarantee of premium payments. 
“This, then, outlines the agents’ func- 
tions and might well be evaluated as 
items for consideration in segregation 
of company expenses under uniform ac- 
counting bills and regulations about 
which we begin to hear more and more. 
With the additional thought that the same 
pattern established for agents, would be 
required of company operated branch 
offices.” 

_The report was submitted by John T. 
Keyes as chairman of the committee and 
Harriman A. Reardon, Reginald A. Bent- 
ing, Franklin J. Connors, Ross H. Cur- 
rier, Herbert L. Gove, Everett S. Litch- 
field, Harry E. Moore and Harold C. 
Reed, committee members, 


Pres. Murray of Mutual 
Agents Not to Run Again 


President Hugh H. Murray, Jr., of 
Raleigh, N. C., has declared that he will 
not be candidate to succeed himself, 
when the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents elects officers for the 
coming year at its 18th annual conven- 
tion at Congress Hotel, Chicago, on the 
second day, October 11. Mr. Murray’s 
declaration throws the election of a new 
president “wide open” among the 40 
members of the board of directors. 





FRELINGHUYSEN FIRM MOVES 


J. S. Frelinghuysen Corp., insurance 


brokers, has. moved its headquarters 
from 111 William Street to 20 Vesey 
Street, New York City. This is the 


first move the Frelinghuysen firm has 
made since it opened offices in the Globe 
& Rutgers Building in 1908. The firm 
was started by the late Senator Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen in 1887. His son, Jo- 
seph S. Frelinghuysen, Jr., is now presi- 
dent of the brokerage organization. 


E. T. MIAZZA WITH AGENCY 

Edward T. Miazza, formerly branch 
manager and more recently general ad- 
juster for the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau at New Orleans, has become asso- 
ciated with the Lob Insurance Agency 
of New Orleans as general manager. For 
20 years Mr. Miazza served the GAB, 
starting with the New Orleans Adjust- 
ment Co. which was merged with the 
bureau in 1934. 
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Aetna Holds Multiple Line 
Training Course for Agents 


The fall session of the multiple line 
training course for agents representing 
the Aetna Insurance Group opened Octo- 
ber 3 at the company’s home office in 
Hartford. Educational Director L. Ray 
Ringer, CPCU, announces that among 
those attending the seven weeks’ course 
are nine agents whose fathers are own- 
ers or partners of the agencies with 
which the men are associated. Mr. 
Ringer, who is in charge of the course, 
reports that practically all sections of 
the country are represented and Texas, 
with four, has the largest representation 
of any state. 








Atlanta General Agency | 
Buys Southern F. & M. 


Southern Insurance, Inc., of Atlanta, 
Ga., of which Wiley L. Moore is presi- 
dent, has purchased the Southern Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company, also of 
Atlanta. Dan Y. Sage, Jr., is the new 
president of the latter firm. 

Mr. Moore said Southern Insurance, 
Inc., will act as managing general agents 
of the company, with offices in Atlanta. 
The fire and marine organization is a 
stock fire company operating in six 
southeastern states. Offices are at 79 
Ponce de Leon Avenue, N. E. 


E. O. Allen President of 
Washington State Agents 


E. O. Allen of Wenatchee was elected 
president of the Washington Association 
of Insurance Agents, conducting its 
twenty-eighth annual convention in Se- 








attle. Other officers elected included H. 


P. Sargent, Seattle, chairman of the 
executive committee; Don M. Moore, 


Tacoma, and Stephen B. Carkeek, Spo- 
kane, regional vice presidents; Austin 
Roberts, Walla Walla, secretary-treas- 
urer; F. W. Norgard, Yakima, national 
director. Matt F. Maury, Olympia trus- 
tee-at-large; and Irwin Mesher, Seattle, 
reelected as executive secretary. 

Five men were elected to three year 
terms on the executive committee. These 
are Stanley Lebens, Yakima; John Bene- 
dict, Centralia; Leonard M. Arbon, Spo- 
kane; Thomas A. Harman, Seattle and 
O. N. Jones, Wenatchee. 





ERIE AGENT’S CHANGE 

Arthur L. Drown has announced that 
he will handle his insurance business 
hereafter through the Robinson Agency, 
18 East 8th Street, Erie, Pa. Mr. Drown 
started in the insurance business with 
his brother at the S. H. Brown & Co. 
in 1921, 





ELMER H. WILLIAMS DIES 
Elmer H. Williams, who operated an 
insurance business in Pelham, N. Y., for 
a number of years, died September 25. 
His wife and two sons survive. 
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i Bees musical notes of a hell which had 
once hung in an old French church 
summoned the slaves at Belle Meade to 
their daily tasks. By some strange chance 
this bell had found its way across the sea 
toa Mississippi steamboat where its mellow 
tones so captivated Belle Meade’s owner 
that he bought it for his estate. 

Located about six miles from Nashville, 
Belle Meade is reached through a long 
avenue lined with vine-covered cedars. The 
house was built in 1853, the year The Home 
was founded. It replaced an earlier dwelling 
which had been destroyed by fire. The six 
square columns on the portico were made 
from stone quarried on the estate. John 
Harding, the first owner, cleared and fenced 
the property when he came to Tennessee in 
1805. While a home was being built, he 
lived in a log cabin where his son William 
Giles Harding was born. 

Brigadier general in the militia and prom- 
inent agriculturist, William G. Harding 
made Belle Meade one of the most pros- 





BELLE MEADE 
the Beautiful 





A gardener was brought from Switzerland to care for the flowers and shrubs 


perous farms in Tennessee. Within its 5,000 
broad acres was a park planted with blue 
grass where as many as 250 deer roamed 
unmolested. At one time elk, buffaloes and 
cashmere goats were also given sanctuary. 

But Belle Meade’s 
principal attraction was 
its magnificent thor- 
oughbred horses, many 
of which, including 
Bonnie Scotland, Iro- 
quois and Luke Black- 
burn, won fasting fame 
in the annals of the 
turf. As probably Amer- 
ica’s oldest farm for 
breeding thoroughbreds 
and one of the finest of 
its day the estate was 





IROQUOIS - Only American bred horse 
that has ever won the English Derby 


internationally renowned. The sale of year- 
ling colts which was an eagerly awaited 
annual event brought thousands of visitors 
from this country and abroad. Representa- 
tives of the French government who came 
to inspect American 
thoroughbreds in 1881 
reported that Belle 
Meade had the finest in 
the country. Though his 
horses were entered in 
all the leading races 
and won many tro- 
phies, General Harding 
was interested in racing 
solely as a gentleman’s 
sport and refused to 
take part in betting. 
Besides horsemen 


















































many prominent persons 
Were visitors at Belle Meade, 
including Andrew Jackson, 
James K. Polk, Benjamin 
Harrison and Grover Cleve- 
land. As evidence of the hos- 
pitality for which the planta- 
tion was noted, the dining 
table was kept extended to 
its full length with places 
always set for unexpected 
guests. 

Like most of the southern 
plantations of that time 
Belle Meade had its comple- 
ment of slaves. They were, 
however, treated with un- 
usual consideration and con- 
cern for their comfort and 
welfare. Charles Sumner, 
noted abolitionist, declared 
that if conditions at Belle Meade were typ- 
ical of the South, “I must retract much that 
I have written against slavery.” 

Two of General Hard- 
ing’s daughters mar- 
ried brothers, Wil- 
liam H. and Howell 
E. Jackson, who 
continued to op- 
erate Belle Meade 
after Harding’s 
death. By General 
U. S. Grant’s own ad- 
mission he narrowly es- William H. Jackson 
caped capture by William Jackson who was 
a brigadier general in the Confederate 
cavalry. 

Though the property passed into other 
hands after the death of General Jackson’s 
son and has been reduced in size through- 
out the years, Belle Meade, still privately 
owned, has been maintained as one of the 
South’s most beautiful plantations. 
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War Risk Hearing 


(Continued from Page 1) 


writers handling this matter; J. Arthur 
3ogardus, president of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual and also of the Institute, and Henry 
W. Farnum of Philadelphia, vice presi- 


dent of the Insurance Co. of North 
America. 
Instead of the committee hearing 


progressing as planned most of the time 
was consumed by Rep. Alvin F. Weichel 
(R., Ohio) who charged that the marine 
insurance industry had used for invest- 
ment purposes some $140,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment funds received from the War 
Shipping Administration as premiums on 
war risks policies between 1942 and 
1947 and had pocketed a profit of more 
than $15,000,000. 

Chairman Hart had hoped to complete 
consideration of the measure in one 
hearing, but because Weichel’s question- 
ing consumed virtually the full two 
hours of the session, Mr. Mellen, acting 
chairman of the commission, was still 
on the stand at noon, so Mr. Hart sched- 
uled another meeting on October 11. 

The delay may reduce chance of 
the bill’s enactment this session of Con- 
gress, as adjournment soon seems likely. 
Mr. Mellen had termed this measure 
“must” legislation in view of the an- 
nouncement of the atomic explosion in 
Russia. 

Following the hearing, Weichel told 
this correspondent that he had_ based 
his charres on a renort by the general 
accounting office. This report read in 
part: 

Accounting Office Report 


“Examination of reports submitted to 
the (War Shipping) Administration bv 
the underwriters up to March 1, 1947, 
disclose that of net premiums received 
of $149,932.599, there was paid for losses 
and allowable expenses $45,662.197, leav- 
ing net premiums retained for unre- 
ported and unpaid losses, underwriting 
profit credits, etc., of $104,270,402 avail- 
able for investment and a_ potential 
source of investment income. 

“The estimated investment earnings of 
all underwriters exceed $18.000,000.” 

In his questioning of Mr. Mellen, 
Commission Counsel Francis Gertner 
and Insurance Division Head P. K. 
Ogden, Rep. Weichel charged that, un- 
der contracts between the Government 
and the “insurance syndicate” (American 
Marine Insurance Syndicate) to handle 
wartime hull marine insurance, and with 
some 125 underwriting companies which 
handled protection and indemnity insur- 
ance, the insurance companies had made 
“unwarranted profits from Government 
funds for performing services for them- 
selves at a time when they had no 
business of their own.” 


Mismanagement Charges Denied 


Mr. Ogden denied all charges of mis- 
management, and further denied that 
Percy Chubb and other marine insurance 
company officials serving with WSA 
during the war had used their positions 
to improve the profits of the companies. 

He patiently tried to explain, under 
pounding from Weichel, that both the 
syndicate and the underwriters assumed 
some risks of loss, received only rela- 
tively small percentages of premiums for 
expenses and profit, and had returned 
some $30,000,000 to the Government un- 
der their contracts. He said about $50 
million in premiums on hull insurance 
was paid to the syndicate of about 80 
companies, and about $125,000,000 was 
collected over five vears for protection 
and indemnity policies. 

“Commerce couldn’t move without war 
risk insurance,” he said. “If we hadn't 
used the insurance companies and under- 
writers, we would have been forced to 
hire a large clerical staff at great 
expenses.” 

Private Insurers Limit Coverage 


Revival of ‘the Commission’s wartime 
powers to underwrite shipping policies 
is made necessary by the action of 
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Business during the past few years has rolled 
in without much need for solicitation on any- 
one's part. But times have changed and com- 
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British and American insurance compa- 
nies last May, Mr. Mellen said. At that 
time they notified shippers that their 
war risk insurance would be cancelled in 
the event of hostilities between any two 
of the four major powers. 

If the commission’s war risk authority 
is not revived this session, said Mr 
Mellen, it would be powerless to act if 
an emergency should arise during the 
Congressional recess. This could para- 
lyze shipping operations in many parts 
of the world, he explained, and prevent 
the American merchant marine from 
moving shipping into doubtful areas. 

The Bland bill Mr. Mellen said, gives 
the commission “adequate authority 
within reasonable limits” to write war 
risk insurance. While it does not give 
the commission the full powers it had 
under the 1940 act, which expired two 
years ago, it can easily be amplified 
if it is found not to be sufficient to do 
the job, Mr. Mellen said. 

Private ship owners now hold 1,20 
vessels valued at nearly $1,000,000,000 
and are operating 250 more, worth $300,- 
000,000, on charter from the Maritime 
Commission. 





Union County Agents 
Elect MacBean President 


Roy MacBean was elected president 
at the annual meeting of the Union 
County Association of Insurance Agents 
at the Canoe Brook Country Club at 
Summit, N. J., on Tuesday. He is a 
member of the Hedenberg-MacBean 
Agency of Cranford. Other officers are 
Albert Benninger, vice president; Nor- 
man Smalley, secretary-treasurer, and 
William W. Hanna, Ed Rothberg and 
Albert Olson, trustees. Retiring Presi- 
dent Spencer Mayben of Summit pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

There were 48 participants in the golf 
tournament and 84 agents and company 
representatives attended the dinner. 
Charles H. Frankenbach, national state 
director of the New Jersey Association, 
reported on the NAIA convention at 
Chicago, and Catherine Hall, president 
of the Insurance Women of New Jer- 
sey, was introduced. 





Fire Losses Rise in Canada 


Despite the fact that losses in August 
were substantially higher than for the 
same month last year, fire losses in 
Canada for the first eight months were 
still down from the like period of 1948, 
according to Monetary Times. 

September, however, is expected to 
show an abnormal increase due to the 
Noronic fire, losses in which have been 
estimated as high as $5,000,000. 

August losses have been placed at 
$6,928,175 against $4,412,800 for August 
of 1948, with Ontario’s loss alone for the 
month triple the same month of last 
year at $3,198,125. 

For the eight month period of this 
year, losses are estimated at $41,372,825 
versus $48,178,273 in the corresponding 
1948 period. 





Roger L. Martin Dies 


Roger L. Martin, state agent, Fire- 
men’s of Newark, was found dead at 
his home in Louisville on September 26 
apparently the victim of a heart attack. 

Mr. Martin some years ago was if 
the local agency business at Springfield, 
Ky., for a time was special agent for 
the farm department of Hartford Fire, 
then went back to the local agency 
business in Springfield, prior to going 
with the Firemen’s. Mr. Martin was 4 
bachelor and around 53 years of age. 





N. Y. SQUARE CLUB TO MEET 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
York, Inc., will hold its next meeting 
on Monday, October 17, at the Drug 
and Chemical Club. William L. Kick, 
chairman, has arranged an evening of 
entertainment for members and_ theif 
guests. 
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America Fore National Advertising backs 
up The America Fore Agent by stressing his 
importance and the strength and integrity 
of the companies he represents. 
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Social Security Bill Holds Threat 
To Agency System States Herndon 


HR 6000 are adopted, local self-employed 
fire, casualtv and surety agents will be 
brought under Social Security taxation 
and ‘protection’ for the first time through 


The House Ways and Means Commit 
tee has reported to Congress a bill calling 
for readjustments in the Social Security 
structure which would bring local self 
employed fire and casualty insurance 
agents under taxation and protection for 
the first time, said Maurice G. Herndon, 
Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
in presenting his report to the annual 
convention of the association in Chicago 
last month 

This bill, HR 6000, holds within its 
framework, says Mr. Herndon, “a dis- 
tinct threat in the future to the pro- 
fessional agency system, the institution 
of private insurance and to our entire 
free-enterprise system.” 

In presenting the Washington situation 
as associated with this attempted legisla- 
tion Mr. Herndon continued: 


Gearhardt Resolution 


“Tt will be recalled that the NATA sup- 
ported the so-called Gearhardt Resolu- 
tion of the 80th Congress as a means of 
protecting the ‘independent contractor’ 
status of the local fire, casualty and 
surety agents against an attack by indi- 
rection on this status through a proposed 
Treasury regulation. With other trade 
organizations giving added support, the 
Gearhardt Resolution was passed over 
the President’s veto. 

“NAITA’s stand was not against a rea- 
sonable expansion of social security or 
against the possible inclusion, should 
thev desire it, of local property agents 
receiving the benefits of the social se- 
curity system as self-employed or pro- 
fessional people. The sponsor of this 
resolution, Rep. Gearhardt of California, 
was defeated in his bid for reelection 
chiefly because of his sponsorship of the 
resolution bearing his name. 

“When the 8lst Congress convened it 
became obvious that the administration 
planned to expand to the extreme all 
government social programs and add new 
ones as well. It also was obvious that 
all taxable employes and self-employed 
persons were to be corralled into the 
Federal tax structure of this social 
planning, if possible. Repeal of the 


Gearhardt Resolution was of top pri- 
ority. 
“In order to insure success, new 


members were carefully selected and 
added to the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, making the count 15 
Democrats to 10 Republicans. 

Lack of Understanding on Agents 

“When hearings on security 
started, it became obvious that there 
were clear-cut opposing views and that 
much time would be consumed, and the 
wrangling would, at times, be bitter. It 
also became obvious that many members 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
its technical advisers and assistants, did 
not understand the local property agents’ 
‘independent contractor’ status or his dif- 
ference from a life insurance salesman, 
who, we understood was to be included 
in Social Security as an ‘employe.’ 

“Your Washington office then con- 
tacted all state associations and grass- 
roots contacts of Ways and Means com- 
mitteemen, urging cooperation with 
NAIA in telling our true story to these 
Congressmen. This grass-roots response 
and assistance, together with the mis- 
sionary work of your Washington office, 
soon got our story told to the extent 
hat almost all Ways and Means com- 
mitteemen made statements to NAIA 
members, or to me, that the ‘independent 
contractors’ status of local property 
agents was understood and that it was 
the nt of the committee to give the 

vi tir he self-employed 

tus of local fire, casualty and surety 


social 





y, on August 15, the Ways and 
ins Committee wearily reported a bill 
the House containing provisions of 





major importance to, among others, lo- 
If the »rovisions of 






al property agents. 


inclusion of certain specified groups, 
including the self-employed, beginning 
in the taxable year 1950,” Mr. Herndon 
said, 


HR 6000 Long Way From Being Law 


“Remember that HR 6000 is a long 
way from becoming law. The majority 
of Ways and Means is seeking a closed 
rule in referring it to the House floor, 
claiming HR 6000 is a major tax bill and 
therefore not necessarily subject to 
amendment from the floor. The minor- 
ity is seeking an open rule for House 
consideration, claiming, and rightly so, 
I think, that legislation of such far- 
reaching importance, should have an 
open rule in order to consider possible 
amendments. 

“After House passage, the bill will go 
to the Senate, where more extensive 
hearings are in prospect, and_ nossible 
amendments, also. If a conference is 
required to settle differences in the 
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House-Senate versions, it will be many 
months before we see a new law on 
Social Security. 

“The controversial portion of HR 6000, 
in which local property agents should be 
interested, lies in the sections of the 
bill containing the definition of ‘employe.’ 

“IT have been told that there were 
seven classes of employment with which 
the Social Security Administration had 
been having cntroversy. These classes 
were specifically mentioned under para- 
graph 3 of the bill, and you will note 
include life insurance salesmen. 

“A minority of the committee felt that 
this paragraph worked out present ‘in- 


equities’ in Social Security and that this 
paragraph 3, together with inclusions of 
certain self-employed (excluding profes. 
sional people, such as doctors, lawyers 
dentists, editors, engineers and farm 
workers) should be the reasonable extent 
of the Social Security revision. But, the 
administration demanded more and 
paragraph 4 was added. It is significant 
that this provision was lifted from that 
proposed Treasury regulation of three 
years ago, which necessitated the pass- 
age of the Gearhardt Resolution. 
“Please note that this paragraph 4 js 
not a definition, but rather a directive 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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“MARY HAS A NEW 
PERSIAN 


LAMB?” 


It needs insurance protection. 


Fur Coat Floaters are a must 
for Fall solicitation. 


The Springfield Group has a 
new folder on the coverage 
which will assist in making 


Sample copy on request. 
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Successful Safe Driver and Fire 


Prevention Programs Told by Agents 


At the Group II Conference on pro- 
duction problems held recently at Chi- 
cago during the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
for cities between 50,000 and 250,000 
with Clifford D. Dill, of the Dill & 
pill Agency, Ft. Wayne, Ind, presiding, 
it was concluded that “all agents know 
we have a public relations job to do and 
that material is available,” furthermore 
“all must realize that it will take time 
and some money if the job is done 
right” and “that our towns and cities 
are entitled to a good public relations 
program—and that the agents rightfully 
should see that they get such a pro- 
ram. 
— Dill confined the discus- 
sions to six subjects. “Means of Com- 
peting with Motor Clubs” led by Du- 
ward B. Gilson, C. R. Hicks Agency and 
president of the Fort Wayne Associa- 
tion; “Cooperation of Rating and In- 
spection Organizations” led by W. D. 
Cotton, of Collins, Barry, Donham of 
Little Rock; “Fire Safety” by Donald 
D. McPherson, Parker & McPherson, 
Worcester, Mass.; “Traffic Safety” by 
Emerson H. Westwick, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies” Chicago; 
“Local Board Advertising” by Ray L. 
Van Kuiken, Grand Rapids Insurance 
Agency, Grand Rapids; and “Coopera- 


tion with Other Trades and Civic 
Groups” by H. C. Horton, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston Salem, 


N. C. Each discussion was followed by 
lively discussion from the floor. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Program 

Mr. Gilson told how the Fort Wayne 
Association took over the driver train- 
ing program in their high schools and 
trafic safety work in both the public 
and parochial schools which had for- 
merly been sponsored by the Chicago 
Motor Club through a new public re- 
lations committee of the board. The 
campaign was carefully organized and 
fully financed costing some $3,000 the 
first year. 

Samples of the materials used were 
displayed, much of which was secured 
from the Association of Casualty & 
Surety companies. Attractive belts were 
secured for the Junior Traffic Patrols, 
different from the usual white belts. 
Large “School Child Traffic Accident 
Record” signs were furnished each 
school. Special decals were obtained for 
use on automobiles of member agents 
showing that they were cooperating in 
the campaign. Newspaper advertising 
was used to acquaint the public with 
the board sponsored program. Mr. Gil- 
son warned in closing that if such traf- 
fic safety programs are taken over, the 
board members “must be willing to 
work as it will take time to do a good 
job—but it will be worth it.” 

W. D. Cotton, in discussing rating 
bureau cooperation, told of several un- 
Satisfactory examples where bureau ac- 
tions had worked to the disadvantage of 
agents in his state but reported that 
through a new joint committee of the 
agents associations and local advisory 
committee of the field men and general 
agents that a new spirit of cooperation 
for their common interests has devel- 
oped, and he praised the “New Deal in 
their Bureau and Bureau Relations.” 

It was stated that it is surprising how 
few agents know much about how rates 
are made. Others commented that it is 
Important that the agent of record on 
a tisk keep informed on the rate struc- 
ture and have knowledge of possible 
provements for rate credits. 

Fire Safety in Worcester, Mass. 

he fire safety program in Worcester, 
mass., Was outlined by Mr. McPherson 
who told of their 1948 Fire Prevention 
a ek Program, the successful operation 
ot their Salvage Corps by their fire de- 
partment; and new regulations on the 
eeeention of = burners which are a 
tio ic cause o fires. Others men- 

ned hazards peculiar to their towns, 


and inspections of gas devices each fall 
before heating furnaces are put in serv- 
ice. 

Orville Noel of Covington, Ky. told of 
his state-wide interest in fire safety 
over a long period of years and said 
“Tt is one of the finest things an agent 
can do.” He said most losses in his 
state are from oil burning ranges. He 
told of a plan to have every school in 
Kentucky evacuated at the same time 
during Fire Prevention Week this year. 

Five important projects in public 
safety were emphasized by Emerson H. 
Westwick who urged all agents and 
boards to take advantage of the mate- 
rial and services from the company or- 
ganizations. He said there is no better 
public relations program than efforts to 
prevent accidents and save lives. He 
commended adoption of the booklet 
“Safety is Good Business” available 
through his organization or the NAIA. 
He said their association is now pre- 
pared to assist in the organization of 
local safety programs though hereto- 
fore they had been working largely on 
a State and _ national plane, often 
through the Governors or State Super- 


intendents of Public Instruction. He 
told of his assistance to an agent in 
Farmer City, Ill. who promoted a bi- 
cycle safety campaign. He also men- 
tioned a new “Dad to Daughter” and 
“Man to Man” agreement program 
where each signs a pledge card to ob- 
serve traffic regulations. The important 
projects outlined included “High School 
Driver Education,” “Bicycle Safety,’ 
“State Motor Vehicle Inspection,” and 
“Pedestrian Safety.” 
Local Board Advertising 

There are four aspects to local board 
advertising according to Mr. Van Kui- 
ken: (1) the institution of insurance must 
be advertised; (2) tell the story of stock 
companies and the agency system; (3) 
tell the story of the types of insurance; 
(4) tie all of these down to the local 
agent. He said that all campaigns must 
be carefully planned and ag advertising 
agency should be employed—one that 
knows its business. 

In describing the Grand Rapids three 
year campaign which cost nearly $6,000, 
all financed from commissions on public 
business written by the board, he said 
they used the slogan “Wings Over 
Grand Rapids” a cut of which was used 
in all advertising and on the letter heads 
of the board members. 

Weekly adds were used alternately 
in their two papers ranging from 2 col- 
umns to a half page. In such a cam- 
paign he warned that every agent 
should be a working member and he 
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asserted that every agent would sell 
more insurance as a result of his work. 
srief descriptions of similar campaigns 
were given from the floor. 

Discussing cooperation with other 
civic organizations, Mr. Horton told of 
dinner meetings given by the Winston- 
Salem board for various groups which 
developed good will and a fuller recog- 
nition of the insurance agent in his 
town. At one such meeting the Cham- 
ber of Commerce officers were included 
with the Chamber Secretary as the 
speaker. They also exchange speakers 
with such groups as the real estate 
board, the life underwriters and also 
work with the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce on Fire Prevention Week cam- 
paigns. 





YOU BE THE JUDGE AND JURY 


omy 









The farmer is putting you in the 
position of judge and he wants a 
decision when he says — 


“In order to work separated tracts of land | have to 
drive my unregistered tractor and 
hay rake over a state highway. My 
hay rake extends over the center of 
the road. While traveling this route | 
meet an oncoming automobile which 
runs off the road and is damaged 
while trying to avoid my hay rake. 


wok 
‘ eS ‘. 


Would my Farmer’s Comprehensive 


Personal Liability policy cover me?” 


Could you answer the question? 


Answer to the quoted q 






Put yourself on trial. What are you doing about 
the farmers in your vicinity? Surely the farmer, who 
faces as many hazards as any other individual, is 
entitled to know about the protection he can secure 
for his family and himself. You lose much if you over- 
look this big group of prospective customers—custom- 
ers the Royal-Liverpool Group stands ready to assist 
its agents in reaching. 


stion is contained in the Group's 





current issue of “True or False.” Your copy is available on request 


fo our Advertising Department. 
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Chegwidden President 
CPCU National Society 


GULLEDGE IS VICE PRESIDENT 





Annual Convention Held at Dallas; Re- 
tiring President Sommer Tells of 
Wide Interest in Program 





F. Harmon Chegwidden, vice president 
and treasurer of the Camden Fire, was 
elected president of the National Society 
of Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters at the fifth annual convention 
held in Dallas, September 28-30. Hal A. 





ROBERT F. 


SOMMER 


Gulledge, Dallas, partner in the Dallas 
and Fort Worth local agencies of High- 
fill, Gulledge & Terry, was chosen vice 
president, and Arthur B. Guest, partner 
of Freeman, Toro & Guest, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Chegwidden 
succeeds as president Robert F. Sommer, 
executive secretary of the Planet of 
Detroit, who held office two years. 

McWilliams, 
M. L. 


the Central Manufacturers Mutual, Van 


secretary-treasurer. 


Robert attorney, Los 


Angeles, and Landis, counsel of 
Wert, Ohio, were elected directors. Re- 
Richard E. 


Farrer, educational director of the Na- 


elected directors include 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
New York City; T. Parker 
Anchor Casualty, Los Angeles, and Guy 
E. Mann of the Washington, D. C. 
office of the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 


Lowe, 


New Constitution on January 1 

All officers and directors will assume 
office January 1 when the new constitu- 
tion, which has been in hands of a com- 
mittee for two years, becomes effective. 
Additional directors will be elected later 
the new constitution provides for 
three regions, Eastern, Mid-West and 
Pacific, each entitled to three directors. 
[he senior director from each region 
will be the regional vice president. 

Four new chapters were admitted at 
the Dallas convention where 24 states 
and the District of Columbia were rep- 


as 


resented by CPCU designees. These 
chapters, the Mid-South, Memphis; 
Pacific Northwest, Seattle; Northern 


California, San Francisco; and the St. 
Louis Chapter, brought the total to 13. 
More than 300 of the 316 designees are 
now members of the national society, 
Mr. Chegwidden announced. 


Cleveland Gets 1950 Convention 
Cleveland, Ohio, was selected as the 
1950 convention city. Edward E. Evans, 
vice president of Lenihan & Company, 


Cleveland, and president of the Ohio 
Chapter of CPCUs extended the invita- 
tion in behalf of Cleveland and later an- 
nounced that the convention would be 
held in September. 

Seminars of the society are perhaps 
the only common meeting place for all- 
inclusive all-industry representation, said 
Mr. Gulledge, in speaking of the two 
seminars held during the convention. At 


these seminars officers of every type 
of insurance carrier, home office ex- 
ecutives, branch office managers, local 
agents, brokers, solicitors, adjusters, 
claim men, insurance attorneys, edu- 
cators and insurance buyers were 
present because each had the CPCU 


designation and the insurance press was 
present by invitation. This is the first 
convention at which the press was ad- 
mitted to the seminars. 

Presenting ghis annual report to the 
meeting President Sommer stated in 
part: 

Sommer on Expansion of CPCU 


“This vear a total of 2,194 American 
Institute examinations were taken as 
compared with 206 in 1943. In 1949 the 
total number of persons taking examina- 
tions was 1,291 as compared with 90 
in 1943. A large part of this extra- 
ordinary growth is directly due to the 


——— 
efforts of members of this society, who NATIONAL BOARD HONORED 
have given unsparingly of their time and 
thought to teaching, publicizing, coun- 
seling, and in every way facilitating the 
spread of higher education in the prop- 
erty and casualty insurance business. 

“Collateral with this came a_ wide- 
spread acceptance of insurance courses 
in the curricula of colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. Here again 
the society has played an important part, 
not only in having made organized class 
study available to students but in help- 
ing these schools to secure competent 
instructors where needed. 

“The high moral and_ professional 
standards which are set forth in the 
CPCU charge have served as a guide for 
all CPCUs, and within the society our 
business and friendly relations are 
unique and enviable. 

“The youth of our society is in some 
ways an asset. With the forward-look- 
ing spirit of youth, to animate us and 
the talent that has shown itself in our 
midst we are equipped to make a unique 
contribution to the industry. Last year 
a new form of policy was made available 
through one of our members as an out- 
growth of the seminar of the previous 
year. This year’s seminar appears to 
present even greater opportunities for 
constructive thinking.” 





Receives Certificate of Award From 
Box 1776 Ass’n of Philadelphia fo, 
Survey of Fire Fighting Facilities 


A certificate of award has been pre- 
sented by the Box 1776 Association 6 
Philadelphia to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for outstanding sery. 
ice in fire protection. 

The award was based upon the Na. 
tional Board’s “surveying the fire fight. 
ing facilities and the structural condi- 
tions and hazards of the City of Phila. 
delphia, and making recommendations 
which will lead to increased fire pro. 
tection and thereby help save the lives 
and property of our citizens.” 

Presented by Albert H. Redles, preg. 
dent of the Box 1776 Association, at jts 
annual banquet in Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 26, the citation was accepted for 
the National Board by J. H. Arnold 
assistant chief engineer. Mr. Arnold 
headed the party of engineers who made 
the survey of Philadelphia. 





BERGEN COUNTY GOLF OUTING 

The Bergen County, N. J., Association 
of Insurance Agents held a golf outing 
yesterday at the White Beeches Golf 
Club, Haworth. 











Pearl American believes 
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outstanding public service by using his practical knowledge of fire prevention to reduce 


the burning rate of our country’s property. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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THE BUSINESS OF FIRE! 


Fighting blazing infernos like this 
one is the business of the fireman. 
Although such dangers are a regu- 
lar part of his life, his casualty 
rate is surprisingly low. The point 
is he calculates his risks and takes 


precautions. 


thousands 


But of 
people, policy holders and _ pro- 


every day 
spective clients, take chances with 
fire unknowingly. Since they are 
not even aware of the dangers 
they face, they cannot take pre- 


cautions. 


the agent in his daily contact with owners can perform an 
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‘D AMERICA FORE GOLF PARTY ARTHUR P. HYMEL ADVANCED transferred to the New York office in HOME GOLF TOURNAMENT 
> a A ; 1927 and later promoted to underwriter. The eleventh annual golf tournament 
‘rom ) sheldon Wins Trophy at Culver Outing Asst. Agency Secretary of Royal-Liver- A/ter experience as a state. agent in oF the 59 Maiden Lane Club, employe 
or and Dinner; Sullivan and Kalbacher pool in Eastern Department; Hogan western Pennsylvania and later in the Bae an +a, Kara aaa hare 
8 Next With Low Net State Agent in Providence New York suburban territory, he was Of#amization of the Home Insurance 
; par : Arthur P. Hymel has been named by transferred to Rhode Island in May, Company, was held September 27 at the 

pre- Bernard M. Culver, chairman os the the Royal-Liverpool Group as assistant 1946. He helped form the Rhode Island Echo Lake Country Club at Westfield, 
nN of America Fore Companies, = agency secretary in the Eastern depart- Field Club and was a member of its N_ J. 
d of B nual golf party and dinner at the Glen ment. Succeeding Mr. Hymel as state executive committee. E. J. Larkin, loss department, was 
ery. BM Ridge, N. J., Country Club on Septem- agent in Providence, R. I, is John J. Mr. Hogan, a native of Brooklyn, has winner of the ’ president’s cup with a 

per 30. The Ernest Sturm trophy again Hogan. , : been associated with Mr. Hymel in the score of 70 net. Three low gross and 
Na- & was in competition and won by Walter A native of New Orleans, Mr. Hymel Rhode Island territory since July of three low net prizes were awarded win- 
ght- fF Dp, Sheldon, Newark manager, with a joined the staff of the Liverpool & Lon- this year. Previously he had served in ners along with prizes for kickers handi- 
ndi- HB net score of 76. . don & Globe in that city in 1924. Named various departments of the New York cap and low score on the par three 
hila- First prize went to Joseph G. Sulli-  accistant underwriter in 1926, he was office and as a special agent in Boston. _ holes. 
ions B yan with a net of 78 and second prize to 
pro. | Edward B. Kalbacher with a net of 79. 
ives | Third prize resulted in a tie between 

Sylvester P. Eisemann and Frank S. 
esi | Ennis with a net of 80. Tournament 
tits B arrangements were handled by vice 
Sep- president William F. Dooley. ‘ 
for America Fore officers from out of 
‘old, town who attended a - ~ Henne, 
nol ee president, and E. B. Vickery, sec- P. ° 
lade poh Chicago; L. P. Jervey, bi ad atrick Henry 

nt, Southern department; . Clyde Z 

rade, vice president, Pacific de- on March 23, 1775 said eee 
NG & partment, and William E. Baldwin, man- 
tion ager, Canadian department. 
ting 
10 
. F. S. LINDSAY RETIRES 
= American Insurance Co. Vice President 

Served Many Years in New York 

State; to Live in Malone 

F. S. Lindsay, who retired as vice 

president of the American of Newark 

on October 1, was honored at a dinner 
= — September 29 at the Essex Club in 











m the Pittsburgh branch office in 1940. 


Newark given by the officers and direc- 
tors of the company. He is going to 
make his residence at Malone, N. Y. 

A native of Huntington, N. Y., where 
he was born on September 20, 1884, Mr. 
Lindsay entered insurance with the New 
York Underwriters Agency in 1902. In 
1911 he went with the Underwriters 
Association of New York State where 
he served for nine years as inspector, 
sprinkler risk engineer and head of the 
sprinkler risk department. 

In 1920 Mr. Lindsay joined the Ameri- 
can as special agent in up-state New 
York. He went to the home office in 
1923 as superintendent of the improved 
risk department and later became secre- 
tary in charge of the Southern depart- 
ment. On March 26, 1936, he was elected 
a vice president. 





Pennsylvania Hearing on 
Uniform Accounting Oct. 11 


Insurance Commissioner James F. 
Malone, Jr., of Pennsylvania, has an- 
nounced that he will conduct a hearing 
with respect to uniform accounting of 
tre and casualty insurance companies 
on October 11, at 11 a.m., at Harrisburg. 
This meeting will consider a proposed 
regulation on such uniform accounting 
which will become effective in Pennsyl- 
vania on May 1, 1950. This regulation 
promulgates uniform classifications of 
expenses and applies to all stock and 
mutual insurance companies, associa- 
ions, and exchanges which are subject 
to the provisions of the various rate 
regulatory acts in Pennsylvania. 
Commissioner Malone sponsored legis- 
lation in the 1949 session of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature which authorized 
such uniform accounting. The Uniform 
Accounting Act was Act No. 298, which 
Was approved May 5, 1949, and became 
effective September 1. 





GAB Appoints McGovern 
Branch Manager at Erie 


John J. McGovern, Jr., has been ap- 
Pointed manager of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau’s Erie, Pa., branch office. 

€ relieves Arthur M. Zell, who has 
€en in ill health for some time. 

Mr. McGovern is a native of Pitts- 
burgh and a graduate of Notre Dame 
~"iversity. He joined the adjusting staff 





"Oy Ue do dear, or prow so swe oa 
Ae purchased ot the prteer of chains and slavery 
— as fon me, give me Liberty Or give me death, |" 


Topay we hear more and more about the security, the “‘peace 
so sweet” of a planned economy... less and less about the old- 
fashioned initiative, inventiveness and hard work that created the 
American way of life. 


In our striving for security and material well-being, we are in 
danger of bartering our individual liberties for the “chains and 
slavery” that are the price of a planned economy. 


If our free economy is to endure, we must return to the fundamen- 
tals of self-reliance and individual initiative upon which it was built. 
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Royal-Liverpool Chief Executive Harold C. Conick cuts the ribbon officially 
opening the group’s new $100,000 employe cafeteria in the home office Royal Build- 


ing at 150 William Street, New York City. 


one time and nearly 3,000 daily. 


This cafeteria now serves over 450 at 


t 





Giles Assistant Manager 
New England Rating Assn. 


E. Stuart Giles of Springfield, Mass., 
has been appointed an assistant mana- 
ger of the New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association, with headquarters in 
Springfield. Benjamin M. Hermes is 
manager with headquarters in Boston. 

Mr. Giles has served as branch and 
division manager at Springfield since 
1921. He has also handled special as- 
signments for the association in recent 
years. A native of Lowell, Mass., he 
was graduated from Harvard College in 
1913. He entered insurance in Boston 
with Russell & Fairfield and later was 
with the Henry J. Ide general agency. 
He joined the New England Insurance 
Exchange in Boston in 1917 and went 
to Springfield as branch manager in 1921. 


Fire Prevention Jingles 


For Use by Radio Stations 

A series of seven musical jingles on 
fire prevention has been produced as a 
public service by Radio Station WNEW 
of New York City for Fire Prevention 
Week, October 9-15. 

The jingles will be introduced to the 
public in a 15-minute broadcast over 
WNEW on Sunday, October 9, at 7 p.m. 
Ted Cott, president of WNEW, 
will present a recording of the jingles 
to Fire Commissioner Frank Quayle of 


\ ice 


New York City, who will make a short 
address 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has arranged to make record- 
ings of the jingles available to radio 


stations throughout the country. 


NEW COLUMBIA, S. C. AGENCY 

The South Carolina Secretary of State 
has issued a charter to August Kohn & 
Company, Inc., of Columbia, which pro- 
poses to represent insurance companies, 
deal in stocks and bonds. Authorized 
capital stock is $100,000. Julian H. Henn- 
ing is president. 


Herndon Report 


(Continued from Page 32) 


to administrative agencies and the courts 
to apply these ‘factors’ to the particular 
situation. It means simply that the 
Treasury Department and the courts 
would have an accordion for a yardstick 
in determining a person’s status. 


Tax Committee Views 


“The Joint Tax Committee’s technical 
staff reported that... ‘some... factors 
will point each way... It would be im- 
possible to forecast which factors would 
be controlling when they conflict.’ 
“Quoting further from the technical 


staff report, ‘paragraph 4 of the defini- 
tion adopts a method of extending the 
definition of employe which is basically 
it is too uncertain 
in its scope and because it will extend 
the definition to include categories of 


employes for whom it would be imprac- 
tical, if not impossible, to demand an 
accounting assurances by present 
administrators of the voluntary limits 
they will place an interpretation of the 
broad provisions ... will not be binding 
on future administrators.’ 

“If there is any involvement for local 
property agents in this bill under the 
classification of employe, it will be in 
this highly controversial paragraph 4. 
When HR 6000 comes up for House con- 
sideration, if paragraph 4 of the ‘em- 
ploye’ definition is not stricken out of 
the bill, other steps are planned by your 
NAIA to see that the intent of the 
committee to protect the ‘independent 
contractor status’ of local property 
agents is, in some way, made a part of 
the permanent record of deliberations 
on HR 6000. 


“In the judgment of the legal depart- 
ment of the National Association, ‘This 
bill, as now drafted, does not include 
property insurance agents as employes, 
but does include them as independently 
employed, and therefore taxable as such. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
property insurance agents, who are also 
engaged in the life insurance business, 
are included in the bill as employes, 
where their work aptly fits the state- 
ment, ‘life insurance salesmen.’ ” 


undesirable because 


















NEW SMALL LOAN RULES 





District of Columbia Limits Types and 
Amounts of Insurance to Be 
Required of Borrowers 


Regulations limiting the kinds and 
amounts of insurance policies required 
of borrowers by small loan companies in 
the District of Columbia have been ap- 
proved by the District Commissioners 
and will go into effect on November 1. 
The new rules were established to curb 
the prevalent practice of many loan 
companies of saddling the borrower with 
excessive insurance charges. 

Under the new regulations, if a loan 
is made upon the collateral security of 
household furniture and_ furnishings, 
“fire and extended coverage insurance 
for a term not exceeding the term of 
the loan in an amount not exceeding 
the fair market value of such property at 
the time policy is issued,” may be re- 
quired by the lender. 

If a loan is made upon the collateral 
security of an automobile, “$50, $75 or 
$100 deductible collision and also fire 
and theft (or comprehensive in lieu of 
fire and theft) insurance for a term not 
exceeding the term of the loan” may be 
required. 

Only in cases where there is no col- 
lateral security offered by the borrower 
may life insurance be required by the 
loan company. Under these circum- 
stances “a reducing form of term life 
insurance on the life of the borrower 
in an amount not exceeding the actual 
amount of the loan for a term not ex- 
ceeding the term of the loan may be re- 
quired...” 

The regulations specifically state that 
“in no case shall life insurance be re- 
quired in cases in which property is ac- 
cepted as collateral security for a loan 
of money.” 

The loan company will be required to 
provide the borrower in writing with 
full information concerning the type and 
amount of insurance required and the 
amount of the premiums. He must fur- 
ther furnish the borrower with a copy 
of the policy within 20 days after mak- 
ing the loan, and with a receipt from the 
insurance company or its agent, showing 
payment of the premium by the loan 
company, prior to the date on which the 
first instalment on the loan is to be 
made. 





HENRY FRANKEL REAPPOINTED 

Henry Frankel has been reappointed 
chairman of the audit and budget com- 
mittee of the Insurance Board of Cleve- 
land, it was announced by Charles A. 
Collier, president. Mr. Frankel, a past 
president of the organization, will be 
aided by E. E. Evans and W. H. 
Levering. 
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RICHMOND AGENTS ELECT 

Giles M. Robertson has been elected 
president of the Richmond, Va., Aggo. 
ciation of Insurance Agents for the fiscal 
year beginning October 1. He succeeds 
William H. Branch. Other offices elected 
this week include Henry G. Coghill, vice 
president, and W. H. Sanders, Jr, see. 
retary and treasurer. 


HARRY GROSSMAN DIES 
Harry Grossman, 77, who conducted 
an insurance business in Buffalo, N, y 
for several years, died September 2] in 
a Buffalo hospital. 
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N.Y. Federal Court Fixes Rights for 
Salvage of Torpedoed Argentine Ship 


In consolidated libels by Miguel Usa- 
torre and others and by Claudio Rodri- 
guez against the motor vessel Victoria, 
claimed by Campania Argentina de 
Navegacion Minovich, Limited, for sal- 
vage and for wages, the claimant ap- 
pealed from an adverse decree in the 
Federal District Court for Southern New 
York (76 F. Supp. 54). The Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Usatorre v. 
The Victoria, 172 F. 2d 434, reversed the 


decree and remanded the case for the 
following reasons: 
The Circuit Court first quoted the 


opinion of the District Court relating to 
both of these consolidated suits (64 F. 
Supp. 370, 371) and then follows the 
opinion written by Circuit Court Judge 
Frank, who dissents from the general 
opinion in part. His opinion is divided 
into sections: I. The Salvage Claims and 
Il. The Wage Claims. 
Salvage Claims 
1. Assuming that the jus gentium ap- 


plies to the case, the opinion reads, 
“libelants would seem clearly to be 
salvors. According to those decisions, 


abandonment by the master, in the face 
of what he deems a disaster, without 
expectation of returning, severs. the 
crew's employment contract even if, 
subsequently, the vessel turns out to be 


safe and the crew then returns. (The 
C. F. Minch, 2 Cir. 73 F. 859, 862, 863, 
865.; The Georgiana, 1 Cir., 245 F. 321, 


29 F. 252; 


324, 325; The Umattilli, D. C., : 
The Macona, D. C., 269 F. 468.) 

That rule would apply here. There 
was ample evidence to support the find- 
ing that the men in lifeboat No. 1 vol- 
unteered. The judge did not explicitly 
so find as to lifeboat No. 2; but that find- 
ing is implied in his Conclusions of 
Law, and the evidence is enough to 
support such a finding. 

2. Salvage is a question arising under 
the jus gentium and does not ordinarily 
depend on the particular laws of other 
countries. The Bee, 3 Fed. Cas. No. 
1219, p. 41, 42. But the New York Fed- 
eral District Court had discretion to take 
jurisdiction of the case (Charter Ship- 
ping Co. v. Bowring, etc., 281 U.S. 515; 
Canada Melting Co. v. Paterson Steam- 
ships, Limited, 285 U.S. 413; The Falco, 
20 F.2d 362; Usatorre v. Campania, etc. 
49 F. Supp. 275, 276-270). 

Whether, on the facts as found by the 
District Court judge the crew were “re- 
leased from any obligation to exert 
themselves for the benefit of the vessel,” 
(see The Georgiana, 245 F. 321, 325) was 
to be determined, as a matter of the 
“internal economy” of the ship, by the 
Argentine law, the “law of the flag. 
[Citations omitted].” 

Defendants’ Expert Witness 

3. The Circuit Court regarded Argen- 
tine law as a fact to be established by 
the evidence. The defendant introduced 
the testimony of an expert witness, an 
American, and a member of the New 
York bar and the bars of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, who had studied civil law 
for forty years and held a degree of 
Doctor of Civil Laws from the Univer- 
sity of Havana. He had studied Argen- 
tine law and had digested it for the 
Martindale-Hubbell Law Directory. He 
had not practiced admiralty or martime 
law anywhere, but had occasionally given 
advice on maritime law in Latin Ameri- 
can countries. He was authorized to 
practice only in Cuba, but could give 
advice in other such countries. 

This witness testified that Article 929 
of the Argentine Code of Commerce 
reads: “A captain is forbidden to aban- 
don his ship, whatever may be the dan- 
ger, except in case of shipwreck.” In 
his opinion, on the facts here, under 


Argentine law, the libelant’s contract 
was not ended when the captain ordered 
the crew to abandon the ship, although 
the men were obliged to obey that order. 
He cited no authorities as commentators. 

The judge, the Circuit Court said, is 
not bound to accept the testimony of a 
witness concerning the meaning of the 
laws of a foreign country, especially 
where, as here, the witness had never 
practiced in that country. Moreover, the 
witness relied strongly on the code pro- 
visions, and gave little or no attention 
to decisional material. 

In a colloquy after the district judge 
filed his opinion he disagreed with the 
witness’ interpretation of the Argentine 
Code, and he did not make a_ finding 
as to Argentine law. The Circuit Court 
therefore reversed and remanded the 
case for such a finding, with the sugges- 
tion that an arrangement might be 
agreed upon which would enable the 
judge to summon an expert witness of 
his own choosing. 

Awards to Crew Excessive 





When the crew abandoned the tor- 
— — 
— 





pedoed vessel on the captain’s orders, 
but volunteered to feturn to the drifting 
derelict, which had a value of $1,150,000 
when brought into port, a majority of 
the Circuit Court found that their acts 
were not markedly different from those 
they would have performed under their 
employment contract, and that they 
were in no danger, because the ship 
was accompanied by a naval vessel. An 
award of $500 to each member of the 
crew was therefore held excessive by 
$300. 


Whether the captain’s statement to the 
crew that they would lose their wages 
by bringing the salvage suit was a repu- 
diation of the employment contract 
which justified the men in their leaving 
the vessel without any forfeiture of 
wages resulting was held to be governed 
by Argentine law, requiring a finding of 
the court on remand as to the applicable 
Argentine law. 

Because of the lack of clarity of the 
applicable legal rules, the Circuit Court 
thought that the captain had “sufficient 
cause” to refuse payment of wages. so 
that it was error to award any penalty 


under 46 US.C.A. §596. 





James F. Pierrepont Dies 


James F. Pierrepont, inland marine 
underwriter for the Royal-Liverpool 
Group, died September 27 at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, New York City. He was 
56 years old. Well known in inland 
marine circles, Mr. Pierrepont had been 
associated with the Royal since 1934. 
Prior to that time he had been em- 
ployed by the Fireman’s Fund. He at- 
tended Fordham Preparatory School 
and Fordham College. ; 
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Preferred Rates for Yachts 
In Coast Guard Auxiliary 


California agents and_ brokers trans. 
acting insurance on yachts have been 
furnished with a directive issued by th 
Commanding Officer, Eleventh UJ S 
Coast Guard district, with headquarter 
in Long Beach, Calif., which reads: 

“The U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary of 
the Eleventh Coast Guard district’ has 
fostered an insurance program which 
has led to preferred rates for yacht jp. 
surance to auxiliary members by ingy. 
ance companies of this area. 

“Numerous inquiries have been tr. 
ceived at this office concerning jingu. 
ance. All members must become aware 
of the fact that the U. S. Coast Guard 
does not indorse any insurance company 
or group of companies. Members jp. 
quiring will be told to consult their owp 
agent.” 

Complaints have been received by the 
U. S. Coast Guard relative to an jn. 
dividual company or group of companies 
having been named on Coast Guard 
mailing lists as the only company or 
companies approved by the Coast Guard, 
and this has resulted in a certain amount 
of misunderstanding. 





Atlantic Adds Ewers and 
Goode to Syracuse Staf 


Ormond C. Ewers and Robert F. 
Goode have been added to the staff of 
the Syracuse office of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual and Centennial, according to J. A. 
Bogardus, president of the Atlantic Com- 
panies. Mr. Ewers, previously special 
agent for the Phoenix of London Group, 
will serve as special agent in New York 
State and Mr. Goode, formerly in the 
companies’ field engineering department, 
will serve as a field engineer and assist 
in production. 





Rhode Island Affidavits 
Not Accepted in Calif 


At a hearing before judges of the 
Appellate Court of California held in 
San Francisco on September 27 the At- 
torney General of California and the 
Insurance Commissioner violently op- 
posed acceptance by the court of affi- 
davits filed by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Rhode Island. 

Counsel for the Rhode Island claimed 
that the public was entitled to facts and 
that affidavits of the Rhode Island Com- 
missioner should not be suppressed. The 
Appellate Court ruled that on technical 
legal grounds they would not, at this 
time, be able to accept such evidence 
against the opposition of the California 
Attorney General. The court, however, 
ordered a filing of additional briefs. 





Robinson Cook County 
Special for North British 


The Chicago department of the North 
British Group has announced _ that 
Norval K. Robinson has been appointed 
special agent in charge of Cook County 
territory, formerly supervised by Spe- 
cial Agent Stephen P. Davison, resigned. 
He will make his headquarters at 175 
West Jackson Boulevard. 

For thirteen years Mr. Robinson has 
been connected with one of the larger 
class one agents in Chicago. 





E. L. Rickards Retires 

E. L. Rickards retired October ! 
as manager of the National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. branch office 
in Chicago and is removing his home 
to Glendale, Cal. He joined the organt- 
zation 32 years ago at Chicago. Mr. 
Rickards early was a local agent in an 
agency at Deadwood City, S. D., operate 
by his father-in-law. He went to Chicago 
in 1910 as a field man for the Sovereign 
Fire of Canada, then was with Jefferson 
Fire of Philadelphia, and later travele 
the Middle West for the Nord Deutsche. 
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Program Completed for 
Ad Conference Meeting 


OCT. 16-18 AT OLD LD POINT COMFORT 


Selects Theme of Advertising’s 
Part in the Fire, Casualty and 
Surety Business 

The program for the annual meeting 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, set for October 16-18 at Hotel 
Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort, Va., 
was announced this week by Dwight P. 
Ely, vice president of IAC who is pro- 
duction manager of Ohio Farmers Insur- 


IAC 


ance Co. This will be the 26th annual 
gathering and the theme of it will be 
“Advertising’s Part in the Insurance 
Business.” 


The meeting will get off to an auspi- 
cious start Sunday evening, October 16, 
with the president’s reception, an an- 
nual custom. Joseph A. Gernhardt, ad- 
vertising manager, National Surety 
Corp, who heads the IAC, will be the 
host. 

On Monday morning a two-hour round 
table discussion will take place and par- 
ticipants will offer suggestions on how 
to improve the advertising of the fire, 
casualty and surety business. As a prac- 
tical advertising clinic this discussion will 
demonstrate that the IAC is not only a 
sounding board but a working organiza- 
tion as well. 

Four Guest Speakers 


Thereafter will follow an address by 
Roger E. Clarke, well known agent of 
Fredericksburg, Va., whose topic will be 
“How Mr. Average Agent Looks at Ad- 
vertising.” Luncheon speaker will be 
Dan W. Lindsey, Jr., president of Lind- 
sey & Co., Richmond advertising agency, 
whose address is titled: “It’s Not What 
YOU Think.” 

The annual meeting dinner on Mon- 
day evening will be addressed by Eugene 
V. Gallagher, Standard of Detroit Group, 
on the subject, “What D’you Mean?” 

On Tuesday morning the round table 
discussion will be continued with par- 
ticular emphasis on how to make the 
IAC “clearing house” of advertising 
for the fire, casualty and sutety business. 
Considerable support is behind a move 
to make the conference more valuable as 
a service organization. 

The three-day meeting will close with 
a buffet luncheon on Tuesday and prior 

Tuesday’s luncheon the conference 
will be addressed by Claude D. Minor, 
president of Virginia Fire & Marine. 
His subject will be “Advertising Is Edu- 
cational (and vice versa).” 





Carson Elected Director 
Of C.L.T. Financial Corp. 


Ellis H. Carson, recently elected pres- 
ident of National Surety Corp. and Na- 
tional Surety Marine Insurance Corp., 
has been elected a director of C.I.T. 
Financial Corp., the parent company of 
National Surety. 

Mr. Carson succeeds Vincent Cullen, 
who has resigned from the C.I.T. direc- 
torate after service since 1938. Mr. 
Cullen retired as president of National 
Surety September 30. 





Actuarial Society to Meet 


The Casualty Actuarial Society will 
hold its 35th anniversary meeting No- 
vember 18 at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City. The anniversary dinner will 
be held at the Biltmore on the preceding 
evening. 


Tarbell Heads Industry 
Uniform Accounting Group 








T. F. TARBELL 


T. F. Tarbell, actuary, casualty actu- 
arial department, Travelers Insurance 
Co., was elected chairman of the indus- 
try uniform accounting committee at its 
recent initial meeting. Frank Lang, 
manager, research department, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
was named secretary. 

This committee was organized to con- 
sider amendments to and interpretations 
of uniform accounting instructions as 
well as changes in annual statement 
blanks. Composed of all classes of fire 
and casualty groups, the industry com- 
mittee will consider, among other mat- 
ters, operating accounts, functional ac- 
counts, methods of expense distribution 
and supporting records as provided for 


by uniform accounting regulations. It is 
intended to serve as a clearing house 


for all suggestions emanating from com- 
panies and organizations, to assure that 
no suggestion will create problems for 
any other group. 

The committee was created as the 
result of action taken by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at its meeting in Seattle last June, at 
which time an invitation was extended 
to industry representatives to confer 
with the NAIC uniform accounting 
committee. 

The following organizations comprise 


U.S. F. & G. Makes 
Home Office Promotions 


SIX ADVANCEMENTS ARE MADE 


Hall, Ayers, Preston, Farber, Gross and 
Palmer Figure in Changes; Cook 
Retires From Company 


J. Dillard Hall, associate agency di- 
rector, Fentress C. Ayers, superintendent 
of the mercantile fidelity department, 
and Herbert R. Preston, superintendent 
of the compensation and liability de- 
partment, were elected assistant secre- 
taries of the United States Fidelity & 


Guaranty Co., at the meeting of the 
board of directors in Baltimore last 
week 

At the same time, James F. Farber, 


cashier of the company, was named as- 
sistant treasurer, George Gross, cashier, 
and Roy N. Palmer, assistant cashier. 

Mr. Hall is well-known among agents 
of the country, having appeared before 
agency organizations in all sections of 
the country. He joined the U. S. F. & G. 
in 1917 after having been an agent in 
North Carolina for eight years. In the 
following years he served as co-manager 
at Charlotte, N. C.; manager at Des 
Moines and co-manager at Chicago. In 
1936 he was called to the home office 
as assistant agency director. He was 
appointed associate agency director in 
charge of production. 


Ayers Joined Company in 1914 


Mr. Ayres joined the company in the 
railroad bond department in 1914 and 
was transferred to the fidelity department 
in 1917, He was appointed superintendent 
of the mercantile fidelity department in 
1923. Mr. Ayers is a veteran of World 
War I. 

Mr. Preston joined the U. S. F. & G. 
in 1930, soon after his graduation from 
Princeton University. He served as com- 
pensation and liability underwriter and 
later was appointed superintendent of 
special risks. Mr. Preston served in the 
Army for three-and-a-half years and 
shortly after returning from military 
service he was appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of the compensation and 
liability department. He was appointed 
superintendent this year. 

Mr. Farber succeeds F. Irving Cook 
who has just retired as assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Farber joined the company in 


1912 in the auditing department. He 
was transferred to the treasurer’s de- 
partment in 1921 and was appointed 


cashier in 1947. 





the industry committee: American Re- 
ciprocal Insurance Association, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, Mutual Insurance Sta- 
tistical Association (Casualty  Insur- 
ance), Mutual Insurance Statistical 
Association (Fire Insurance), National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, National 
Association of Independent Insurers. 
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New York Compensation 
Rates Will Drop 4.7% 


DEPARTMENT APPROVES FILING 


Sanctions Revision Except Rate Level 
Adjustment Factor and Components 
of Loss and Expense Constants 


The new workmen’s compensation rate 
filing of the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board of New York approved by 
the New York Insurance Department 
calls for a reduction in the manual rate 
level averaging 4.7%. 

The reduction in premiums actually 
collected may differ somewhat from the 
percentage reduction in manual rates 
due to the effect of experience rating 
charges and credits, and loss and ex- 
pense constants, it is explained. 

The rate reduction was brought about 
largely by an improvement in loss ex- 
perience. Other factors contributing to 
the reduction were the application of a 
“rate level adjustment factor” designed 
to give greater effect to the most re- 
cent experience, and offset factors for 
“off balance” due to and expense 
constants and experience rating plans. 
In the opposite direction were increases 
in loss development factors and the pro- 
vision for expenses of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, as well as an in- 
crease in medical rates and New York 
law benefits. The Department's analy- 
sis of these factors follows: 


loss 


Analysis of Factors 

Change in manual rates: Improvement 
in loss experience, .961; inceeases in loss 
development factors, 1.014; increase in 
workmen’s compensation board assess- 
ment provision, 1.002; increase in medi- 
cal rates and New York law benefits, 
1.008; rate level adjustment factor, .999; 
offset factors for loss and expense con- 
stants and experience rating plan off- 
balance, .969; total, .953. 

The filing includes a provision of one 
and one-half points for profit and con- 
tingencies, the same as in 1948. The 
Department had rejected an earlier pro- 
posal that this provision be increased to 
two and one-half points. In doing so, 
the Department stated that it would 
“give consideration to revision of this 
factor at such time as the proposal is 
supported by an evaluation of the in- 
terest income attributable to underwrit- 
ing operations and other elements en- 
tering into the total return to the com- 
panies.’ 

The Department’ s letter of approval to 
the rating board expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the present rate level adjust- 
ment factor. The views of the Depart- 
ment as to correction of this factor were 
transmitted to the rating board for ap- 
propriate action. 


Calls Loss Constant Too High 
The rating board was also notified 
that the Department considers the pres- 


ent loss constants to be too high, while 
the expense constant may be too low. 
A request was made that these con- 


stants be made the subject of a com- 
plete study prior to the next rate re- 
vision. 

In the Department’s letter of approval 
to General Manager Henry D. Sayer 
of the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board, Deputy Superintendent Thomas 
C. Morrill said this approval of the rate 
revision includes the approval in prin- 
ciple of all of the components of the 
revision except the rate level adjustment 
factor of .999 and the components of the 
loss and expense constants. The letter 
states further it is understood that this 
revision does not include any revision for 
the stevedoring classifications but that 
a revision for such classifications will 
be filed separately at an early date. 

“While the Department approves the 
purpose of the rate level adjustment fac- 
tor, to adjust the data used for the 
most ‘recent experience available,” the 
letter says, “we do not approve the par- 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Editor's Note—Mr. Allen, retired executive vice president of the National Surety 





Convention Personalities - - - 
Echoes of White Sulphur Springs 


By E. M. ALLEN 





Corp., for many years has been a leading figure at the joint casualty-surety conventions 
at White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. Attending last week’s convention with Mrs. Allen, 
he had an opportunity to Visit with many of his friends in the business. The Allens 
now live at Keswick, Va., where he engages in real estate and he is a special representa- 
tive of the Massachusettes Mutual Life Insurance Co. at nearby Charlottesville. Asked 
by The Eastern Underwriter to write some of his impressions of the convention, Mr. 


Allen complied and his comments follow: 


If there is a better place in the world 
than White Sulphur for an 
convention at this time of the year it 
The 
face- 


insurance 


has never come to my attention. 


had a 
lifting operation, both inside and out, 


Greenbrier has complete 
engineered by a famous interior deco- 
rator, and nothing whatsoever has been 
spared for the convenience of guests. 
Not having been at the spa since 1941 
when Louis Johnson made his rip-snort- 
ing plea for preparedness it was a 
grand and glorious homecoming for this 
particular exile. 


* * x 
Some faces were missing, unfortu- 
nately. Charley Burras, our regular 


toastmaster-de-luxe, is recuperating from 
a recent operation, so he and Mrs. Bur- 
ras will have to read about how much 
they were missed by the jolly conven- 
tioneers. 
* -* * 

3ub Smith of Hartford and Jim 

Haines of New York also were on the 





Heads C. & S. Agents 





Chase Greenbrier Photo 


HOLTON R. PRICE, JR. 


Holton R. Price, Jr., partner in W. 
H. Markham & Co., St. Louis, one of 
the oldest and best known in the Mid- 
west, is receiving congratulations this 
week from a host of friends upon his 
election at the White Sulphur Springs 
joint convention, September 25-28 as 
president of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. His career 
in the insurance business was recorded 
in our September 30 edition. 


absentee list. Don’t tell me they can’t 
take it any more? 
i kok 
It is hard to believe that the lovely 
Mrs. Tom Earls of Cincinnati is the 
mother of four children, but Tom swears 
it is so. 
* ok x 
The cocktail party of the Standard 
Accident on Monday night has become 
a national institution. The boys have 
had the same cottage for a number of 
years, and they really hold open house. 
Their regular menu of Virginia ham 
and turkey sandwiches is an epicurean 
treat. The ham does make some of the 
visitors thirsty. 
x ok x 
A near tragedy in Florida Cottage was 
narrowly averted a little after noon on 
Tuesday. Ralph Platts’ able assistants, 
headed by Jack Hacker, did a perfect 
job of cleaning up after the cocktail 
party of Monday, carefully storing the 
remaining firewater in a closet with a 
snap lock. Then, collectively, they mis- 
laid the key. Consternation reigned su- 
preme throughout the morning. Fortu- 
nately, however, just before the hinges 
were removed from the door, the key 
was discovered—in ample time to send 
a few parched golfers on their way 
rejoicing to the first tee. 
k oe x 
Mr. and Mrs. William Leslie, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters; the 
Dewey Dorsetts and the Ray Murphys 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, were buttonholed all over 
the place. Mrs. Leslie, by the way, back 
in 1941, before she acquired Bill, had 
the distinction of being the only woman 
ever invited formally to address the 
White Sulphur Convention. 
x * x 


Carl Dauksch of Columbus, O., who 
has developed an unbelievably success- 
ful agency in that college town, missed 
out on the registration list but Jean, 
his attractive wife, made the grade. She 
even had the hardihood to take a dip 
in the swimming pool. 

x * * 

Wallace Falvey and Cliff Jones with 
their recently acquired brides looked as 
happy and light-hearted as a couple of 
under-graduates after final exams. Life 
can be made so wonderful! 

x *k & 

One of the prime hosts of the con- 
vention was Francis D. Calley of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. He was everywhere at 
once, and his eye-openers served in the 
rooms at 8:30 a.m. were something to 
look forward to. 

x ok * 

Our old side-kick Frank R. Bell of 
Charleston, W. Va., past president of the 
NAIA, and Mrs. Bell, were intereseted 
spectators, attending all the sessions, with 
a little bridge on the side for Mrs. Bell 
when Frank was shooting a bit of golf. 

x * * 

George W. Blossom of Chicago, the 

champion insurance golfer of all time 


took it a little easy this trip, resting 
on his laurels, of which he has plenty. 
x ok Ok 
While Charles Burras was not present 
in person, he was ably represented by 
his friendly secretary, Alice Foy, who 
did her usual bang-up job behind the 
registration desk. 
* * x 
Lowery Finley of Norfolk, Va., as 
companionable as ever, brought back 
nostalgic memories of another conven- 
tion several years ago in Washington, 
when we were both a bit younger. 
* * Ke 
To show you how times have changed: 
Back in 1918, the North Carolina Asso- 
ciation met in Charlotte. The then 
president of the National Association, 
who had been invited to speak, tele- 
phoned Walter Lambeth to find out 
where the meeting was to be held—and 
Walter didn’t know. In spite of the fact 
that he is now an old-timer he looked 
mighty spry at White Sulphur. 
* x x 
Mrs. Ernest Young, now of New York, 
did it again. A number of years ago at 
a North Carolina meeting she blossomed 
forth in a ravishing white “bouffont” 
gown which, setting off her exotic type 
of beauty, left some of the boys gasp- 
ing. At the banquet on Tuesday night 
she wore a black velvet off the shoulder 
effect creation, also hoop-skirt, which 
made some of the women envious. She 
is a dead ringer for “Dorothy Vernon 
of Haddon Hall,” only a bit more strik- 
ing looking. 
x ok x 
Paul Sisk of Tulsa, another remark- 
able young insurance agent, and _ his 
peach of a wife, Helen, were much in 
evidence around the little informal par- 
ties. With a party of friends they are 
spending a few days in and around 
Charlottesville taking in the sights of 
historic Albemarle County. Included in 
the party are Mr. and Mrs. Carl P. 
Daniel of Daniel & Henry Co., St. 
Louis; Mr. and Mrs. R. Z. Alexander, 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. 
Louis; Mr. and Mrs. Holton R. Price, Jr. 
of W. H. Markham & Co., St. Louis, 
and Mrs. T. M. Lewis, also of St. Louis. 
While in Charlottesville they attended 
the Virginia-Miami (Ohio) football game. 
x * x 


The American Surety Cos. were capa- 
bly represented by Mr. and Mrs. W. E. 
McKell and the Colonel and Mrs. How- 
ard Dunham. Howard spent part of his 
time basking in the reflected glory of 
Mrs. Dunham, who did her usual effi- 
cient job as chairman of the ladies 
bridge committee. A few canasta fana- 
tics were grimly at work, too. 

x ok & 


Anyone who thinks the White Sulphur 
meeting is all play and no work should 
have attended the opening session on 
Monday morning. The big hall was 
packed, and the crowd listened atten- 
tively to the carefully prepared and able 
papers of Wheaton Williams, the agents’ 
president, and of Wallace Falvey, com- 
pany president of the association. 

x *k  * 

President Frank Bach and Jack Yost 
carried the flag for the F. & D. and 
American Bonding. Jack looks much 
younger and as fit as a fiddle since his 
semi-retirement. Mrs. Yost, unfortu- 
nately, could not make the trip and 
was greatly missed. Her graciousness 
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in the past has been a_ highlight of 
many a convention. 
x * * 


The inseparable twins of the meeting 
were Tommy Dew and Nat Mobley of 
U. S. Guarantee Co. They packed them 
in at their headquarters Monday after- 
noon before the Standard took over, 

x * Ok 

Strangely missing, and sadly missed, 
was the flying squadron of the National 
Surety, some of the most active enter- 
tainers of any convention. They had to 
attend a meeting of their own in New 
York. 

* * x 

Reporters Wally Clapp, Ed Ackerman, 
Carl Pearson, Levering Cartwright and 
Irving Davis were busier than bird dogs 
flushing out news for their respective 
publications. 

x * x 

Dean Ned H. Dearborn of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, was an inter- 
ested spectator at his first White Sul- 
phur meeting. 

ee, 

Altogether it was a grand gathering 
of wonderful people, in a setting that 
defies description. In spite of all the 
troubles of this unruly world, let's 
breathe a silent prayer that these worth- 
while meetings may be continued for 
many, many years to come. 





Golf Prize Winners at 
White Sulphur Convention 


As announced in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week Thomas W. Earls of 
Earls-Blain Co., Cincinnati, made the 
best low gross and low net score for 
36 holes of tournament play at the joint 
annual convention last week at White 
Sulphur Springs. He was presented with 
the Charles R. Miller championship gol 
cup which has been in his possession for 
a number of years past. ; 

The second best score was turned in 
by George Guckenberger, III, of Barn- 
dull & Guckenberger, Cincinnati. Other 
prize winners for the men players 1- 
cluded Ray Murphy, general counsel, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Compa- 
nies; F. Albert Roloson of Riggs-War- 
field-Roloson, Inc., Baltimore; Ralph W. 
Howe, Davenport Insurance Corp., Rich- 
mond; H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice 
president, Indemnity Insurance Co. 0 
North America; A. E. Allsopp, Newark, 
N. J.; H. F. Witzel, vice president, 
American Re-Insurance, New York; W. 
G. Curtis, Jr., vice president-treasuref, 
National Casualty Co., Detroit; Robert 
Z. Alexander, vice president, American- 
Associated Cos., St. Louis; A. J. Pett 
son, vice president, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, and E. R. Ledbetter, president, Led- 
better Insurance Co., Oklahoma City. 

Guest prize was awarded to William 
Rurode of Ridgewood, N. J. 

Best golfer in the women’s tournament 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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eae 
s. W. SAWYER’S NEW SET-UP 


N Partnership Known as 
ee Delaney, Shaw & Pomeroy; 
Careers of Key Men 


Elmer W. Sawyer, well known insur- 
e lawyer in New York, formed a new 
partnership on October 1 which repre- 
sented a merger of his law office and 
Shaw, Delaney & Pomeroy. The new 
frm will be known as Sawyer, Delaney, 
Shaw & Pomeroy, and temporarily it 
will retain two locations—79 John Street 
and 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. It will engage in the general prac- 
tice of law with insurance as its spe- 


cialty. _~ . 
Mr. Sawyer is secretary and counsel 


anc 


B for the National Association of Insur- 


ance Brokers, Inc. as well as counsel 
and administrative director for the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. A native of Maine and gradu- 
ate of University of Maine College of 
Law, he started practice in 1913 in 
Augusta. During his last four years of 
residence in Maine, until 1925, he was 
judge of the Western Somerset Munici- 
pal Court. Admitted to the Massachu- 
setts Bar, he served with Liberty 
Mutual as assistant general counsel from 
1926 to 1939. Thereupon he was ap- 
pointed attorney for the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters. He resigned 
in 1945 to resume private law practice. 
He is a member of the Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and New York bars, the lead- 
ing bar associations, and the author of 
three insurance books. 

Edmund T. Delaney, educated at 
Princeton and Harvard Law School, 
was admitted to the New York bar in 
1936. A member of the American Bar 
and Association of the Bar of City of 
New York, he is medical jurisprudence 
committee chairman of the latter asso- 
ciation. From 1940 to 1946 he saw active 
service with the U. S. Army as a lieu- 
tenant coloned. He was formerly a 
member of the law firm of Townsend 
& Lewis. 

Barclay Shaw, after attending Trinity 
College and Harvard Law School, was 
admitted to the New York Bar in 1939. 
During the war he was a naval lieuten- 
ant. He is a member of the Association 


; of the Bar of the City of New York, 


being a member of the Committee on 
the Surrogates’ Courts. Formerly he was 
associated with the firm of Reynolds, 
Richards & McCutcheon. : 

Lawrence Pomeroy, educated at Yale 
College and Harvard Law School, was 





Dean Murphy, Impersonator, 
Makes Hit at W. S. Banquet 


The annual banquet, which climaxed 
the White Sulphur Springs casualty- 
surety convention last week, was the big 
social event of the gathering. Although 
isappointed by the unavoidable absence 
of Louis Johnson, Secretary of Defense, 
the banqueteers felt rewarded by the 
performance of Dean Murphy, the well 
known impersonator, whose take-offs on 
nationally known figures of the stage, 
screen and public life were uncanny in 
their accuracy. His two best impersona- 
tions were of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

In introducing Mr. Murphy, Wallace 
Falvey, president, International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
said that his father was John Patrick 
Murphy, United States Senator from 
Nisconsin from 1915-19. A native of 
Oshkosh, Wis., Dean Murphy studied 
law before deciding to make his career 
in the entertainment field. 





Golf Prize Winners 
(Continued from Page 40) 


was Mrs. Carl P. Daniel of St. Louis, 
lollowed by Mrs. F. W. Meyers, daugh- 
ter of Charles H. Burras, Chicago, who 
received the second prize.- The runner- 
hs was Mrs, Howard A. Slayback, whose 
lusband is president of O’Hanlon Re- 
Ports, Inc., New York. 


Revises Stevedoring Rates 

Henry D. Sayer, general manager, 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
of New York, has advised member com- 
panies that revised compensation rates 
for stevedoring classifications in this 
state will be effective December 1, 1949. 
He says: 

“Policies covering risks subject to 
either manual or experience rates, with 
rating anniversaries October 1, 1949 to 
November 30, 1949 inclusive, are to be 
written on the basis of the current rates. 
Policies with rating anniversaries on or 
after December 1, 1949, are to be issued 
on the basis of the revised rates. Upon 
approval of the revised rates by the 
Superintendent of Insurance, a schedule 
of such rates’ will be published 
promptly.” 


Modified Rating Plan D 
Approved for Missouri 


Retrospective Rating Plan D has been 
approved for use in Missouri, effective 
October 1, applicable to new and re- 
newal business only, State Superintend- 
ent of Insurance Owen D. Jackson 
announces. 

However, at the present time, general 
liability and automobile liability insur- 
ance are not subject to state regulation 
in Missouri and therefore it is not per- 
missible under Plan D as filed to com- 
bine workmen’s compensation experience 
with general liability and automobile in- 
surance for Missouri. Under this modi- 
fication, therefore, Missouri industries 
may combine out of state experience 
from those states which have approved 
the plan with their Missouri compen- 
sation experience only. 





admitted to the New York Bar in 1938. 
From 1942-43 he was a regional com- 
pliance attorney, New York region, War 
Production Board, and a consultant for 
Operations Analysis of the U. S. Air 
Force from 1944-45. Formerly, Mr. 
Pomeroy was associated with the firm 
of Curtis, Mallet-Prevost, Colte & 
Mosle. 

Through the merger, Judge Sawyer 
continues his active interést in the 
affairs of mteropolitan insurance brokers 
and broker-agents. 


CULLEN HONORED AT DINNER 





Retiring President of National Surety 
Entertained by Officials of Com- 
pany and of C. I. T. Corp. 


Vincent Cullen, who retired as presi- 
dent of the National Surety Corp. and 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp. 
on September 30, was guest of honor 
at a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York September 29, at which 





Drucker-Hilbert 


Vincent Cullen (center) receiving watch 
from Arthur O. Dietz as Ellis H. Car- 


son looks on. 


Arthur O. Dietz, board chairman of the 
C. I. T. Financial Corp., parent company 
of National Surety, was host. f 

Ellis H. Carson, new president of 
National Surety and of National Surety 
Marine, the four area vice presidents 
who head the field offices of the com- 
panies, directors, executives and depart- 
ment heads in the home office, were 
present. Officers of C. I. T. Financial 
Corp. also attended. 

Mr. Dietz presented Mr. Cullen_with 
a wrist watch and his colleagues in the 
National Surety gave him a combination 
television, radio and record-playing con- 
sole. Henry H. Nichols, vice president 
and general counsel of the companies, 
presented the latter gift. 
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Dineen Acts to Clarify 
Disability Benefits Law 


POLICIES MUST BE APPROVED 





N. Y. Superintendent Says It Is Not 
Now Possible to State What Forms 
Department Will Sanction 





Declaring that since the enactment of 
the Disability Benefits Law by the New 
York State Legislature it has come to 
the attention of the Insurance Depart- 
ment that some confusion exists relative 
to when the benefits provided by that 
law take effect and the obligations placed 
upon employers to take out insurance to 
cover payments of the benefits, Insur- 
ance Superintendent Robert E. Dineen 
has issued a statement clarifying these 
points. 

The Disability Benefits Law provides 
for the payment of weekly benefits to 
workers during periods of temporary in- 
ability to work caused by non-occupa- 
tional sickness or accident not within 
the scope of workmen’s compensation, 
the statement says. The law provides 
for joint contribution by the employer 
and employe for the cost of the benefits. 
One of the ways in which an employer 
can comply with the law is by taking 
out an insurance policy with an insur- 
ance company licensed to do an accident 
and health business in the state of New 
York. 

Are Under Wrong Impression 


Superintendent Dineen states that 
some employers are under the impres- 
sion that if they wish to provide for 
the benefits by means of taking out an 
insurance policy, such a policy must be 
taken out immediately. He stressed the 
fact that no employer is required under 
the Disability Benefits Law to take out 
a policy providing for disability pay- 
ments prior to July 1, 1950, although he 
may, of course, do so if he desires. How- 
ever, if a policy is taken out by an em- 
ployer under which disability benefits 
payments are to be made prior to July 
1, 1950, the employer in the absence of 
agreements with employes or collective 
bargaining agreements may not require 
contributions from his employe prior to 
July 1, 1950. 

Inquiries have also been received by 
the Insurance Department as to the pre- 
miums which will.be in effect for disabil- 
ity benefits policies. Superintendent Di- 
neen pointed out that under the insurance 
law no company can issue such a policy 
until the policy form has been approved 
by the Insurance Department and the 
insurance company has filed with the 
Department the rate of premium to be 
charged. The Insurance Law provides 
further that the Superintendent of In- 
surance may disapprove a policy form 
if the benefits to be paid are unreason- 
able in relation to the premium charged. 

The Superintendent states that no de- 
terminations have as yet been made as 
to policy forms or the premiums to be 
charged therefor. During the present 
formative stages and until policy forms 
are actually approved by the Insurance 
Department, it is not possible for any 
company to state what policy form will 
meet the requirements of the Disability 
Benefits Law nor to quote with any 
exactness what its premium rates there- 
for will be. 





Fire Ass’n Joins Bureau 
The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and its three affiliated companies have 
been elected to membership in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
The affiliated companies—Lumbermens, 
Philadelphia National and the Reliance— 
which heretofore have written fire and 
allied lines, are now entering the casu- 
alty insurance field under multiple line 
underwriting laws. Election of these 
companies increases the bureau’s mem- 

bership to a total of 50 companies. 
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Public Hearing Called 
On New York DB Law 


MARY DONLON ISSUES NOTICE 





Proposed Regulations To Be Discussed; 
Hohaus and Sayer Insurance Men 
on Advisory Committee 





Mary Donlon, chairman of the New 
York State Workmen's Compensation 
Board, has reminded employers and 
labor representatives that a public hear- 
ing on proposed rules and regulations 
under the state’s new Disability Benefits 
Law will be held Thursday, October 20, 
at 1 p.m., in the Assembly Chamber, the 
Capitol, Albany. 

Proposed regulations to be discussed 
at the hearing were drafted by several 
committees on which representatives of 
management and of labor, of the State 
Medical Society, insurance carriers and 
other interested groups, have worked 
with Miss Donlon and members of the 
board and staff. 

“These first regulations pertain to 
questions that must be answered before 
July 1, 1950, when the law will become 
fully effective,’ Miss Donlon explained. 
“Since one of the most significant fea- 
tures of the new Disability Benefits Law 
is the provision that permits existing 
disability benefits plans to qualify under 
the law, regulations governing such 
plans are of vital interest and impor- 
tance. 

To Make Temporary Contribution 

“Further, the proposed regulations 
clarify the provisions under which cov- 
ered employers and their employes will 
make a small temporary contribution, 
beginning January 1, 1950 and ending 
June 30, 1950, to build a reserve fund out 
of which benefits to the disabled unem- 
ployed will be paid for disabilities oc- 
curring after July 1, 1950. 

“Further regulations on other provi- 
sions of the law will be prepared and 
submitted for discussion at a_ public 
hearing that will be scheduled in the 
late winter or early spring.” 

The proposed regulations for the Oc- 
tober 20 hearing include the following 
subjects: 

Definitions — “employer,” “employe,” 
“employment” and “covered employer.” 

Temporary contributions—Filing of re- 
turns and payment of contributions, also 
an outline of the remuneration that con- 
stitutes wages. 

Existing and New Plans 

Existing and new plans—Plans in ex- 
istence April 13, 1949, when the new 
law was signed by Governor Dewey; 
plans the employer is obligated to con- 
tinue beyond July 1, 1950; plans the em- 
ployer is not obligated to continue; the 
right of an employe in certain cases to 
choose between benefits under plans and 
benefits under the law; new plans and 
the employe’s right to accept new plans; 
outline of what are “benefits at least as 
favorable” under the law; obligations 
of employers as to employes not covered 
under a plan; procedure for filing plans; 
notices and reports of plan modifications 
required under the law; status of “ac- 
cepted” plans. 

Employe eligibility for benefits to be 
provided by employers—Including eligi- 
bility accrued during employment, eligi- 
bility accrued on returning to work 
after unemployment and the effect of 
disability on the employe eligibility. 

Disability Committee Members 

The members of the Disability Bene- 
fits Advisory Committee who worked all 
through the summer and early fall, in 
conference drafting these regulations, 
come from management, labor, trade 
associations and the State Medical So- 
ciety, as well as insurance, and include 
the following: Dr. Andrew A. Eggston, 
assistant secretary, Medical Society of 
the State of New York; Harold C. Han- 
over, secretary-treasurer, New York 
State Federation of Labor; Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, chief actuary, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.; Howard McSpedon, pres- 
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N. Y. A. & H. Women Meet 


The Accident & Health Women’s 
Club of New York held its first meet- 
ing of the fall season at the Continental 
Casualty Co., September 27. A program 
for the coming year was discussed. 

Members of the nominating commit- 
tee for the 1950 officers were elected as 
follows: Arden Mason, Globe Indem- 
nity Co.; Elsie Hepp, Continental Casu- 
alty Co.; Elfred A. Springer, Preferred 
Accident, and Audrey Siller, Fireman’s 
Fund. 





ident, Building and Construction Trades 
Council of New York City; Henry D. 
Sayer, general manager, Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board; Howard A. 
Swartwood, secretary, Endicott Johnson 
Corp.; Harry G. Waltner, chairman, 
committee on social security of the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York; John C. Watson, counsel, 
New York State Council of Retail Mer- 
chants; Harry D. Wemple, secretary- 
treasurer, New York State Laundry- 
owners Association, Inc., and John A. 
Williams of Syracuse. 

Copies of the proposed regulations to 
be considered at the public hearing on 
October 20 are now available at the 
office of Haskell Schwartz, secretary of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 80 
Centre Street, New York 13, and also 
at the up-state offices of the board. 


Cos. Decide on ‘Age and Use’ 
Plan for Auto P.D. in Mass. 


The casualty companies have decided 
to put into effect an “age and use” 
classification plan for automobile P.D. 
liability insurance in Massachusetts next 
year and the plan will be essentially the 
same as that which is now in effect in 
other states. The decision was reached 
even though Insurance Commissioner 
C. F. J. Harrington of the Bay State 
turned down the companies’ request for 
higher compulsory B.I. rates on drivers 
setting his tentative rate 
schedule of 1950 automobile rates. 

The feel that under an 
“age and use” classification plan they 
will get more equitable rating. Further- 
more, in putting the plan into effect 
for auto P.D. the experience will be 
coded that way and it is quite likely that 
the companies will also use the new 
codes on automobile B.I. business so 
as to ascertain the experience for that 


under 25 in 


companies 


line on an “age and use” basis. 

The Employers’ Liability, an inde- 
pendent, was the only company operat- 
ing in Massachusetts which used a 
classification plan for auto P.D. in 1949. 
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Our country has attained its world leadership 
under a system of private enterprise. The de- 
sire to excel in business has produced the high 
standard of living which we enjoy. Private en- 
terprise or individual initiative, created the 
things which we value most. As an individual 
engaged in private enterprise, the insurance agent 
or broker succeeds only to the extent that he 
serves his community well. General Accident 
and Potomac representatives take pride in their 
calling and have the enviable reputation of being 
leaders not only in the field of insurance but in 
their community activities. 
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O. SHAW JOHNSON HONORED 





F. & D. Gives Dinner in Balti ‘ 
Recognition of His Agency's Soi 
Anniversary With Company 


O. Shaw Johnson, new president 9 
the National Association of Insuirgee 
Agents, who is president of 4 H. Johnps 
& Co., Clarksdale, Miss., was the ae 





Left to right—O. Shaw Johnson, 
Herbert L. Dunn, Donald L. Buckler. 


of honor at a dinner given September 26 
in Baltimore by the Fidelity & Deposit 
in celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of his agency’s connection with the 
company. To mark the occasion, Mr. 
Johnson was presented with an antique 
silver tray. 

Founded in 1894 by Mr. Johnson's 
father, J. H. Johnson & Co. is one of 
the largest direct-writing agencies in 
the South and is the oldest continuous 
business enterprise in Clarksdale. It 
was appionted to represent the F. & D. 
in September, 1899. 





Howland Resigns Conference 
Post to Join Minnesota Co. 


Billedward Howland, | statistician of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, has resigned to join the 
Mutual Implement & Hardware Insur- 
ance Co. of Owatonna, Minn. Established 
in 1904, this company writes fire and 
allied lines. It is licensed in all of the 


United States, D. of C. and in Canada 





Wetterlund New President 


Insurance Economics Society 
Ray J. Wetterlund, vice president ant 
general counsel, Washington National 
is the new president of the Insurance 
Economics Society of America, succeet- 
ing C. O. Pauley. All other officers wet 
reelected. O. F. Davis, secretary, IIlino: 
Bankers Life, is a new member of tht 
society's executive committee. 





Home Indemnity Changes 

The Home Indemnity has transfertt! 
George F. Corts, assistant manager of I 
Memphis office to its newly establisht' 
office at Charlotte, N. C. This office W! 
supervise the states of North and Soul 
Carolina. 

J. Carter Cook is resident secretat) 
for the Home Insurance Co. at Chat 
lotte. 

The Home Indemnity has also trans 
ferred C. H. Redman of its Cincinmal 
office to the ‘Louisville office. Mr. Ret 
man will be assistant manager and W 
make his headquarters with Mariage 
Marshall Mellor. a 
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Reminding underwriters that 
Employers service is as close 
as your own telephone. An ex- 
ecutive skilled in your line is 
available when you call our 
nearest regional office. 


Employers Reinsurance Corporation 


J. B. ROBERTSON, President 


KANSAS CITY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Sayer Talks on Growth 
Of Compensation Laws 


MAKES ADDRESS IN ST. LOUIS 





Tells Industrial Board Group Coverage 
Should Not Be Subordinated to 


Unemployment Insurance 





Workmen’s compensation laws are 
basically employers’ liability laws and 
they came into being to express and 
enforce a new and better rule of em- 
ployers’ liability than any that had there- 
tofore existed in the country, said Henry 
D. Sayer, general manager, Compensa- 
tion Insurance Rating Board of 
New York, in his address before the 
annual dinner of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions at its 35th annual con- 
vention at St. Louis, October 3. In 
the enactment of the compensation 
laws, he said, no new field was created; 
the old law and the new law operated 
in the same area. 

Compensation laws, he said, embody 
three basic principles: prevention, medi- 
cal care and indemnification for loss of 
earnings or loss of life. 

In the field of prevention, he pointed 
out that until the advent of the com- 
pensation laws, there was nothing of a 
practical nature to introduce safe prac- 
tices or to inculcate safety in the 
minds of both employers and employes; 
the compulsory reporting of accidents 
and their causes, payment of medical 
and hospital care and the cost of com- 
pensation for disability or death com- 
bined to make employers safety con- 
scious and to inspire them to install 
safety ideas in the minds of their 
workers. 

Prompt Care Is Required 

When the accident occurs, Mr. Sayer 
said, the immediate requirement is 
prompt, adequate and competent medi- 
cal care or surgical care or treatment 
at the expense of the employer. He 
spoke of law revisions which have been 
made until now “unlimited medical is 
the rule in the majority of the states.” 

The third part of the compensation 
system, he said, is the indemnification 
for loss of earnings, death benefits and 
dismemberments, or so-called “schedule 
losses.” This he said is “the spectacular 
part of compensation and certainly the 
most welcome.” He touched on the im- 
provements and broadening of the laws, 
particularly with respect to occupational 
diseases which, he declared, “present an 
aspect of workmen’s compensation as 
truly characteristic of the responsibility 
of the employer to his employes as the 
other and commoner forms. The pres- 
ent, however, administrative and medi- 
cal problems of a somewhat different 
type and call for consideration of new 
engineering problems in the field of 
providing safe working places.” 

While astounding progress has been 
made in many aspects of compensation, 
Mr. Sayer said, in the important field of 
rehabilitation, “we have lagged and have 
somewhat ‘dragged our feet.’ ” Rehabilita- 
tion is not just medical treatment, he 
continued; it is training; it is the intelli- 
gent approach to each case as presenting 
its individual needs; it is applied psy- 
chology. He took the position that re- 
habilitation work is not the state’s obli- 
gation but “the obligation of industry, 
directly and through the medium of in- 
surance.” 

Obligation of Industry 


“The work will be better done, I be- 
lieve, if industry, which through indus- 
trial accidents created the need for re- 
habilitation will assume the obligation 
and lend its support. And make no mis- 
take, if private industry and insurance, 
yes, and self-insured employers, do not 
undertake an intelligent program of re- 
habilitation, the state will step into the 
picture, putting up the money, which 
it will raise by taxation of industry, and 
monopolize the whole field. We cannot 
go on adding to the constantly growing 
‘human scrap pile’ without doing some- 


thing effective to reclaim those who are 
capable of being reclaimed.” 

Turning to the trend toward unem- 
ployment benefits and sickness disability 
benefits, Mr. Sayer said: 

“As we proceed in the course of our 
social and economic industrial develop- 
ment, there are those who would subor- 
dinate compensation to unemployment 
benefits and sickness disability benefits. 
This would be to let the ‘tail wag the 
dog.’ We may safely leave unemploy- 
ment insurance out of our calculations, 
for that was, whether rightly or wrongly, 
provided in other channels. Sickness dis- 
ability benefits for workers, however, 
present a different picture. Such bene- 
fits are not unemployment benefits; they 
do not flow from the inability of the 
employer to furnish employment. They 
derive entirely from the physical lack 
of ability of the individual worker to 
work. In that respect they more closely 
resemble workmen’s compensation. They 
are workmen’s compensation for disabil- 
ity—not the disability for which the em- 
ployer or the employment is legally lia- 
ble, but nonetheless a disability arising 
‘in the course of employment.’ 

Administered Through Compensation 

Board 

“New York has recently enacted sick- 
ness disability benefits as a part of the 
workmen’s compensation law. The law 


will be administered through the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, which has 
over the years learned the technic of 
dealing with questions of physical dis- 
ability. It is thus unnecessary to set up 
any new organization or bureaucracy to 
enforce the law. The law provides statu- 
tory benefits with express maximum and 
minimum limits. It is compulsory and 
very broad in its coverage. 

“The law takes account of the ex- 
istence of the many hundreds of plans 
already in use covering sickness dis- 
ability and which are generally privately 
insured, and it permits the continuance 
of such plans as a compliance with the 
law when the benefits are at least as 
favorable as those provided under the 
law or are stipulated and agreed to by 
the workers under an agreement through 
bargaining arrangements. 

“Our new law is not yet effective as 
to the benefit provisions, although it is 
in effect with regard to its administra- 
tive provisions. It will not become a 
supplement to unemployment insurance 
nor become part of a top-heavy social 
security scheme. Wherever sickness dis- 
ability laws are joined up with unem- 
ployment and become part of the social 
security system, they become a part of 
a large and growing body of special 
taxation plans. These taxation plans 
have little relation to production; they 


will tend to ‘dry up’ production, The 
then become a function of unemploy. 
ment, which is in its nature unprodue. 
tive. 

Function of Production 

“Under our new law in New York 
sickness disability benefits are made a 
function of employment, and thereby 
of production. In the long range view 
there is security and solvency only jp 
tying such systems to production, jn 
much the same way as workmen’s com. 
pensation is tied to production. The ¢¢. 
curity that thus has been built into 
compensation for these many years can 
be extended to sickness disability sys. 
tems. 

“Workmen’s compensation — systems 
have, under your able administration and 
management, become a vital force in jn- 
dustry, helpful alike to employer and 
employe. It has become an absolute 
necessity to, and the efficient servant of, 
the injured workers. Strengthen com- 
pensation by every means in your power, 
Resist all efforts to tear it down or con- 
vert it into a less virile force. If we 
keep the concept of workmen’s compen- 
sation before us during the next thirty. 
five years, as we have in the past, we 
will have done a good service to the 
workers, to industry and to the state 
and nation. Let us not grow faint in our 
task, but mighty in our achievement!” 
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Crime does pay! 


Start profiting NOW with Continental's 


NEW 3-C POLICY 


NOW ... in one compact policy... for one premium 
... you can sell all the burglary, robbery, fraud, forgery 
and dishonesty protection any business man needs or 


NOW you can go into the most neglected, most wide- 
open market in the insurance field and offer the 
broadest, most economical, most flexible crime loss 
coverage ever written! 


NOW you can have the powerful backing of Con- 
tinental’s intensive advertising and merchandising 
campaign aimed at large and small business owners 
from coast to coast! 


NOW, at no expense, you can give every prospect a 
FREE copy of the valuable, fact-filled booklet, “Crime 
Loss Prevention,” nationally advertised and locally 
distributed by agents in the interest of increasing their 
income and building their business. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - 


CHICAGO 4 
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Comp. Rates Drop 


(Continued from Page 39) 


method which you have em- 


icular 
aaoed Except for the fact that your 
vethod produces a difference in rates 


of only 1/100th of 1%, and in favor of 
the policyholder, we would be inclined 
to disapprove the filing and if at any 
time the current methods were used to 
sroduce an appreciable change in rates, 
the filing would be disapproved. 

Sees Inherent Flaws 

Mr. Morrill said that the Department's 
objection to the method employed is its 
belief that it has inherent flaws such as 
duplicating the effect of both current 
and past rate level changes and it is 
believed that an improved rate level ad- 
justment factor would be a worthwhile 
addition to the compensation rate struc- 
ture. He suggested the desirability of 
correcting the present method. 

“Our objection to the present loss and 
expense constants is based on the fact 
that it is fairly well established that the 
loss constant is much too high and the 
expense constant is much too low,” the 
letter said. “It appears that the differ- 
ences approximately offset each other. 
A precise determination would require 
lengthy investigation and would unduly 
delay the current rate revision, thereby 
depriving policyholders of the reduction 
in rates which it provides. Therefore, we 
have approved continuation of the pres- 
ent totals of loss and expense constants 
with the understanding, as expressed in 
your filing letter, that a complete study 
of this matter will be made prior to 
the next rate revision. 

“The Department notes that the fil- 
ing includes a provision for profit and 
contingencies of one and_ one-half 
points, continuing the same factor 
adopted in 1948. Although the Depart- 
ment rejected the earlier proposal by 
your board that this provision be in- 
creased to two and one-half points, we 
restate our position that we will give 
consideration to revision of this factor 
at such time as the proposal is sup- 
ported by an evaluation of the interest 
income attributable to underwriting op- 
erations and other elements entering 
into the total return to the companies.” 


Will Reflect Hazards 

Mr. Morrill says the Department re- 
gards as constructive the improvements 
in the selection of pure premiums 
through consolidation of classifications 
and also the use of nine additional years 
of New York experience for 84 of the 
classifications of limited volume. “In our 
opinion,” he said, “these steps will more 
effectively reflect in the applicable rates 
the hazards of individual classifications 
in New York State than in the past 
and this procedure or its equivalent 
should be included in subsequent re- 
visions. We request, however, that the 
experience of policy years 1936 to 1945 
inclusive for all of the other classifica- 
tions be made available to us at an early 
date. 

“We have noted the reference in your 
filing to changes in ‘collectible’ rate level, 
but we are in doubt as to the accuracy 
of the method which you have employed. 
For example, no attempt has been made 
in your filing to estimate the off bal- 
ance due to experience rating if no 
change were made in rates or what it 
will be with the proposed changes in 
Tates and experience rating plan values. 

“The Department repeats here the re- 
quest heretofore made for a study of 
the method of evaluating New York law 
amendments, as well as of the loss de- 
velopment factor, which measures the 
change in losses and loss reserves from 
first to third report.” 

The Department asked the board to 
explore the possibility of developing an 
improved method of evaluating law 
amendments and also for any informa- 
tion regarding the cause of high loss 
developments in recent years which the 
board can furnish. The letter said in 
conclusion: 

“The Department also requests that 


your committees initiate a study of the 
possibility of integrating the rate mak- 
ing and experience rating data and pro- 
cedures. We are not wholly satisfied 
with the present use of one type of loss 
split for rate making purposes, and of 
another for experience rating purposes. 
This is particularly true when, in ac- 
tuarial terminology, the D-ratios used 
in experience rating and applied to the 


total expected losses are not deter- 
mined as a by-product of the rate re- 
vision, but are based on other data than 
that used in the rate revision process.” 
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We won’t mention the name of the 
establishment, because they do not adver- 
tise in this journal. But, this item con- 
cerns the place at 41 Maiden Lane, where 
delicious sodas and sandwiches=are dis- 
pensed “in the grand fashion.” There, 
we find Rose, the beautiful soda gal, 
who grants the clients free entertain- 





You can use this message, appearing in General and Busi- 


TO AGENTS AND BROKERS 


ness Magazines, to help sell Fiwetrry Bonps. Address 


Agency & Production Department for a free copy of ‘Mail- 
road to Profits,” which tells how to get this business. 


“What is the 


‘LIFE EXPECTANCY’ 


of my 


BUSINESS?” 





















According to U. S. Census Bureau averages, if you are a white 


male aged 30, you can expect to live about 38 years more. If 


you are 45 you have 25 years to go, and at 60 Father Time 


allots you 15 years more. Significantly, the older you are the 


greater your total life span is expected to be. 


But this is not necessarily true as to the “life expectancy” 


of a business. The older a business is, the greater the likelihood 
that there may be a shortage which has been hidden for many 
years by an employee and when finally discovered, may be so 


large as to cause bankruptcy. 


One way to increase the “life expectancy” of your business 


is to protect it against possible serious loss due to employee 


dishonesty. 


WHAT TO DO 


Our DISCOVERY BOND is protecting numerous business 
concerns from employee losses. By protecting from the time 


a bonded employee may have begun to default, even though 
he started to default long before the date of the bond, it can 
save your business from an abrupt and unhappy ending. Ask 


our nearest agent or your own broker to tell you NOW about 


this vital protection. 
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New York 5, N. Y. 








ment, sends them reminder postcards if 
they stay away. Her latest gag is “the 
only reason why I don’t own an air- 
plane is that they don’t sell ’em for a 
dollar down and a dollar a week.” 
*x 

Most laymen are always ready to 
knock the complicated words and phrases 
in insurance policies. One of our friends 
was indulging in such comment at lunch 
the other day. We took him downstairs 
to the uptown Fulton Street station of 
the Lexington Avenue Branch, and 
showed him a billboard near the John 
Street exit. It advertised Chateau Martin 
Wine, stating “Biggest Selling Wine in 
New York.” After that slogan we no- 
ticed an asterisk, and the foot-note at 
the bottom of the sign read: “As proved 
by unsolicited survey referring to all 
types of wine sold under any brand used 
by one firm in this area.” So, we say 
to critics one and all, when the adver- 
tising boys can indulge in such double- 
talk, it is time to call a halt on the criti- 
cism of insurance Whereases, Where- 
fores, Inasmuches and Hereafters — or 
whatever else the wiseacres dislike. 

* 


Let it not be said that our friend and 
contributor Don J. (Agency Vice Presi- 
dent, Service Life of Omaha) Wellen- 
kamp lacks patience. On an envelope 
bringing us a contribution from York, 
Neb., Don placed his name and home ad- 
dress below this notice: “Letters mailed 
in hotel envelopes if not delivered will 
be sent to the dead letter office unless 
the writer gives a return address below. 
If not delivered in..... days return to:” 
There followed Don’s name and address. 
But the big point was that before the 
word “days,” instead of the customary 
three or five, Don wrote the startling 
number “365.” 

x * ” 

The joke which this envelope brought 
to us was the cutey about two cock- 
roaches having lunch in what Don called 
“a dirty sewer.” (Editorial sass: Most 
of the sewers we’ve inhabited have been 
dirty. Now, go on with the story). One 
of them started to talk about a new 
restaurant in the neighborhood. “Why, 
the refrigerator was sparkling white, the 
walls were like polished silver, the floors 
sparkled like diamonds, the place was so 
spotless and clean—” The other roach 
interrupted. “Please, PLEASE — not 
while I’m eating.” 

* * = 

Advertisement in “Rooms for Board- 
ers” column of New York Herald Trib- 
une—(oh, yes, we _ read practically 
everything !) 


RIVERSIDE DR. (97th)—Large, attrac- 
tive, clean, comfortable, gentleman. 
MO 6-5—. 








i. a 
Ralph T. (Curtis School of Ornotho- 


logical Ophthalmology of Tulsa) Curtis 

send us the story of the little boy who 

asked his dad what a skunk was. Knee 

deep in automobile advertising, pop said: 

“It’s a streamlined kitty, with a two-tone 

top and fluid drive.” 
* * - 

At Smith College, in Northampton, 
Mass., they are telling the story of the 
freshman who filled out an entrance 
blank, and in answer to the question on 
denominational preference, said: “I like 
to be called Betty.” 

* * «* 

Conscience gets a lot of credit that 

belongs to cold feet. 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





Employers’ Promotes Osborn 

Edward A. Larner, executive head of 
the Employers’ Group, announces the 
appointment of Lloyd J. Osborn as as- 
sistant superintendent of home office 
surety department. Mr. Osborn has been 
connected with the Employers’ for over 
20 years and has been actively engaged 
in the surety business for over 10 years. 
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Sichenze Announces A. & H. Sales 
Course Under Brooklyn Ass’n Auspices 


Seated Left to Right: 


Richard Rhodebeck, president of the United States Life; Dean Tristram 


Metcalfe of Long Island University; George F. Sullivan, past president and chairman of the board, 
General Brokers Association; Nicholas V. Sichenze, general agent of United States Life and president 
of Brooklyn Association of A. & H. Underwriters; Carl Typermass of Lumber Mutual Casualty, 


former New York Deputy Superintendent of Insurance; 


Richard J. Caldwell, area director of the 


International Association of A. & H. Underwriters and president of the New Jersey Association of 
A. & H. Underwriters; George J. Mutari, chairman of the board, Brooklyn Association of A. & H. 


Underwriters. 
Standing Left to Right: 


Peter Kovell, agent; Fred Beecher, 


manager of group department of 


United States Life; Charles H. Meyers, chairman of membership committee, Brooklyn Association of 
A. & H. Underwriters; Louis J. Maresca, chairman of education committee of Brooklyn Association 
of A. & H. Underwriters; Ralph J. DePaola, secretary of Brooklyn Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers; John J. Kelly, treasurer of Brooklyn A. & H. Association; David McKinnon, Joseph A. 
Carbone, William Venditelli, members of the board of directors, Brooklyn Association of A. & H. 


Underwriters. 





the Brooklyn 
& Health Un- 
sales course will 
be given at Long Island University in 
Brooklyn, starting January 30, 1950 and 
running for two weeks for a total of 55 
hours. This announcement was made 
jointly by Nicholas V. Sichenze, presi- 
dent of the association, who is ‘general 
agent of United States Life in Brooklyn, 
and Louis J. Maresca, educational com- 
mittee chairman of the association, at a 
luncheon meeting in Michel’s restaurant, 
that city, which was attended by over 
100 members and company guests. 

It was explained that the course, mod- 
eled after the approved Purdue course 
of the International Association of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters, will have 
a maximum enrollment of 75 students 
who, upon its satisfactory completion, 
will each receive a certificate of profi- 
ciency. Tuition fee will be $50. Instruc- 
tion will consist of two-hour lectures on 
psychology and salesmanship, current 
economic developments as they pertain 
to A. & H. selling, etc., and principles 
of public speaking as they relate to the 
prospect. 

A welcome guest at this luncheon was 
Dean T. W. Metcalfe of Long Island 
University who, in expressing the keen 
interest of his institution in the A. & H. 
course, said: “We are actuated to do a 
real public service in giving this course, 
not only to your industry but to the 
community itself. Having made a thor- 
ough study of the Purdue program, we 
are convinced that the new project is 
worthwhile. I am confident of its suc- 
cess.” Dean Metcalfe said that war 
veterans desiring to enroll must register 
and file for their course appointment 
with the Veterans Administration be- 
fore November 1. This is a new regula- 
tion, he explained. 

Plaque Presented to Sichenze 

Presentation of a 
President Sichenze, who is starting his 
second term as head of the Brooklyn 
association, was a feature of the lunch- 
eon. George F. Sullivan, board chairman 
and past president of the General 
Brokers Association, did the honors on 
behalf of Mr. Sichenze’s co-workers, 
and said that the plaque was awarded 
in recognition of his fine work during 
the association’s first year. Mr. Sichenze 
appreciatively accepted it “as a memento 


auspices of 
Accident 
A. & H. 


Under the 
Association of 
derwriters an 


bronze plaque to 


of the many friendships I have made 


and enjoyed.” 

Carl Typermass, former Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Insurance who is now 
an executive of Lumber Mutual Casu- 
alty, was called upon to install the new 
officers and executive committeemen of 
the association and performed ably. 
Charles A. Merante, reelected vice pres- 
ident, was unable to be present but sent 
a telegram of good wishes. He is presi- 
dent of Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
Association. 

Richard president of the 
New Jersey Association, who 
was also a guest speaker, joined with 
“Nick” Sichenze in stressing the ad- 
vantages of A. & H. educational courses 
at a time when well trained manpower 
is urgently needed by the industry. He 
said that over 500 men and women have 
already been graduated from the ap- 
proved Purdue type courses in various 
colleges and that the instruction re- 
ceived had paid dividends in increased 
production. 

President Sichenze in his own remarks 
sounded a challenge when he said that 
the disability benefits law in New York 
places a new responsibility upon private 
carriers, their agents and brokers, to 
demonstrate to the public that “we can 
do the job better than any state monopo- 
listic agency.” 


EMPLOYERS’ 


Caldwell, 
& 





FORMS COMBINED 


Reports on Wages Paid Under New Jer- 
sey Unemployment Compensation 


and TDB Laws Consolidated 


A new form, combining contributions 
and wage record reports, went into the 
mail October 3 for 40,000 New Jersey 
employers required to file reports of 
wages paid their workers in the third 
quarter under the Unemployment Com- 
pensation and Temporary Disability 
3enefits Laws. Employers are required 
to complete their returns and make 
remittances by Monday, October 31. 

New Jersey employers in the past have 
submitted separate contributions and 
wage reports for each quarter. The new 
form combines the two forms on one 
fold-over sheet. The combined form 
streamlines handling by the employer 
and the division. 


Membership Increase Big 
Topic of New Jersey Ass’n 


The fall season of the New Jersey 
A. & H. Association, now in its tenth 
year, got off to a good start at a late 
September luncheon in Hotel Sheraton, 
Newark, with vg 50 members attend- 
ing. Chief topic discussion was the 
need for an ai increase in mem- 
bership. In this connection Richard 
Caldwell, president, who is branch man- 
ager of the United States Life in New- 
ark, proposed a reclassification of mem- 
bers and adjustment of dues which was 
approved. Under the new plan which 
will start January 1, 1950, employes of 
member agencies and companies, wom- 
en’s division members and non-residents 
will be admitted on the basis of $4 a 
year dues. They will have voting privi- 
leges along with regular and sustaining 
members paying $10 a year. 

The advisability of adopting a Group 
accident and sickness policy for the 
members was discussed pro and con and 
it was finally decided to table the plan 
for action at a future meeting. In the 
meantime further details on a_ similar 
Group A. & H. program instituted by 
the Hartford A. & H. Association will 
be obtained. 

Upon the motion of George Lehman, 
Newark branch manager of the National 
Accident & Health Insurance Co., the 
association approved the selection of 
William Ford, veteran A. & H. general 
agent in Newark, as a member of the 
executive committee to fill a vacancy. 
Mr. Ford, a past president, who is dean 
of New Jersey’s A. & H. general agents, 
has been in the business for over 40 
years. 

A new general agent in Newark 
Charles C. Zahorik of Progressive Life, 
Red Bank, was admitted into member- 
ship and in a brief talk he suggested 
that more A. & H. sales talks be made 
at future meetings. Also under consid- 
eration is an A. & H. lecture course. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon was 
Wallace L. Clapp, associate editor, The 
Eastern Underwriter, who spoke on 
“A. & H. Public Relations.” 





A. & H. Regional Congress 
Oct. 28 in Washington, D.C. 


Frank J. Carbo, president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Accident & Health As- 
sociation has announced plans for a 
regional sales congress October 28 in 
Washington, D. C., for members of the 
3altimore, Philadelphia, and District of 
Columbia associations. This sales Con- 
gress, held annually, took place in Phila- 
delphia last October and was a success. 

This year’s gathering will be held in 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, with 
Ivan Fuqua, Loyalty Group, as program 
chairman. 

Featured speakers will be Tohn B. 
Lambert, Mutual Benefit H. & A. gen- 
eral agent in Cleveland, who is vice pres- 
ident of the International Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters; 
Wesley J. A. Jones, International's 
executive secretary; Stuart Haydon of 
Washington, D. C., outstanding legisla- 
tive counsel; Dr. Ralph J. Campbell, 
who is now serving a residency in this 
country after refusing to practice under 
Britain’s compulsory medical plan; and 
an unnamed officer of the Washington 
Board of Trade. 





Louis A. Orsini to Speak 

Louis A. Orsini of the Bureau of Acci- 
dent & Health Underwriters will be 
the speaker at the second meeting of 
the Accident & Health Club of New 
York on Tuesday, October 18, at the 
Empire Hotel, New York City. The 
subject of his address will be “Present 
Status of Problems Surrounding the 
New York Disability Benefits Law.” 

Mr. Orsini will come to the Accident 
& Health Club directly from a similar 
discussion of this subject at the annual 
meeting of the bureau, October 10 to 12, 
at Highland Park, IIl. 
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McLaren Goes With Canad : 
H. & A. Assurance Co p 


DONALD J. K. McLAREN 


president of Canad 
Assurance Comp 


Earl Putnam, 
Health & Accident 
Waterloo, announces the ap 
pointment of Donald J. K. McLaren,4@ 
sales education and prodiit 


Ontario, 


director of 
tion. Mr. McLaren spent the last thre 
years in Great Britain as a lecturer 

writer with the United Kingdom Centté 
Office of Information and Ministry @ 
Education. 

Except for the war years, Mr. 3 
Laren has spent most of his life 
organizational work. After leaving 
University of Saskatchewan in 1925 
joined the YMCA in Quebec as_ boy 
work secretary. In 1940, after ma 
years in the Kitchener branch of hi 
YMCA, he joined the auxiliary serviet 
of the Canadian Army. Later he trams 
ferred to the RCAF auxiliary servieé 
to serve overseas for the rest of & 
war. He was well known to thousané 
of officers and men as reception 0 
at Bournemouth. 

His knowledge of the Canadian scef 
and personnel will be utilized in orgaml 
zational sales operations in the branch 
across the Dominion of Canada Healll 
& Accident. He will make his hea 
quarters at the home office in Waterlo 
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Life Insurance Lending “Funds 
Help American Sconomy Grow 


“When Capital Needs of Businesses Are Met “Chey 
&xpand, 6mploy More Leople, Engage In 
New Processing, Become More Stable 


By Grorce Avery WHITE 
President, State Mutual Life 


O trusteeship is more closely allied with the public interest than is the 

life insurance industry. Main safeguard of American families against 
economic disaster of untimely death, most widely accepted method of ac- 
cumulating estates (a process growing constantly more difficult for indi- 
viduals to achieve without life insurance help), it plays many major roles 
in strengthening the American ideology of initiative, thrift and private 
enterprise which has made this not only the outstanding nation in the world 
but democracy’s chief custodian. 

The confidence of the American people in life insurance has resulted 
in very large accumulations of reserves which belong to policyholders and 
guarantee fulfillment of their policy contracts. It is obvious that these 
reserves must be safeguarded and they must be put to work. Investment of 
those great funds, furnishing as they do so much assistance to American 
business, is really an investment of the funds owned by more than 70,000,000 
persons, the policyholders of America. In itself this is a great army fighting 
for cherished objectives of the nation. 

In this issue of The Gold Book are published many examples of how 
life insurance funds in their lending and purchasing role are being used 
to stimulate American production, to make it possible for businesses to 
expand, to serve more people, to enlarge the number of workmen employed, 
to keep the wheels of industry running at greater capacity. 


Need for More Capital 


The end of World War II ushered in 
vast changes in technology which in the 
aggregate have been almost revolution- 
ary. It is estimated that the outlay for 
plant and equipment alone in 1947 was 
$16.2 billion, approximately three times 
the corresponding investment made in 
1939. 


raising output. In the price equation the 
whole force has been applied to an in- 
crease in production, the effect of which 
is to check and not stimulate a rise in 


Businesses large and small alike, need 
more capital to acquire adequate plant 
facilities. Life insurance companies in- 
creasingly provide this capital after fully 
understanding the purpose of the loan 
and the basis of repayment. Some of 
these loans are large, some small. Re- 
gardless of the size of the loan, the di- 
rect negotiations between lender and 

trower has the advantages of being 
economical and flexible. Whether it be 
a loan of many millions to finance a na- 
tion-wide development, or a loan of sev- 
eral thousands to build a local ice cream 
plant, the method of handling is simple 
and direct. 

_As was well stated in a letter recently 
circulated by the Empire Trust Co. of 
ew York, the huge volume of output 
Which financing of industries by insur- 
ance companies and others made possible 
has saved the American economy from 
4 straight jacket of allocation, rationing, 
widespread scarcities, suffocated by red 
tape and exasperated by time-consuming 
form-filling.” 


During the period of the few 
vears when so-called “private financing” 
has become relatively commonplace, a 
certain pattern has been evolved and in 
general one transaction closely resem- 
bles another. There are, however, occa- 
sional exceptions where, due to any one 
of a number of circumstances, the lend- 


ing companies are called upon to pro- 
vide more than the mere service of 
providing money under agreed upon 
conditions. 

One such case involved our company 


past 


friends who were anxious to arrange 
financing for one of their good custom- 
ers, a small chain of stores selling men’s 
furnishings. The stores were family 
owned and the problem presented was 
occasioned by the death of one of the 
owners. The remaining executives who 
wished to continue in the business were 


Means Increase of Output and More 
Employment 
The capital and credit provided Ameri- 
Can enterprise during this period has 
een used almost without exception in 


in 1945 when we were approached by 


GEORGE AVERY WHITE 


prices. To further the Empire 
Trust letter: 
“We know of no bank or insurance 


loan used to keep wheat or cotton or 


quote 


Lending To Small Business 


Aetna Life’s Financing Pattern; Character and Ability of 
Borrowee’s Management Among Factors Considered 


By Morcan B. Brarnarp, JR. 
Vice President and Assistant Treasurer, Aetna Life 


obliged to raise $1,250,000 in order to 
pay off the heirs of the deceased. 

In all such transactions in which we 
were involved, the problem first to be 
settled concerns the character and abil- 
ity of the company’s management. In 
this instance, because of the mutual 
friends above referred to, we were able 
to satisfy ourselves immediately and a 
preliminary conference was arranged in 
Hartford. 

It was immediately apparent to us 
that the borrowers were almost as much 
in need of our advice as of our money 
and that they had very litttle experience 
in raising capital. Consequently, the 
preliminary meetings were concerned 
first with examining the company’s 
earnings statements in detail for a pe- 
riod of the past ten years and secondly, 
with determining the most satisfactory 
medium of financing from everyone's 
point of view. 

We were able to satisfy ourselves that 


flaxseed or eggs or citrus fruit off the 
market. 

“The major effect of private postwar 
financing has been to increase the sup- 
ply of goods, its dominant motive to 
keep prices low. The major effect of 
government credit applied in the com- 
modity markets has been to limit the 
supply of goods, its dominant motive 
to keep prices high. Banks and insur- 
ance companies have used their capital 
and credit constructively to benefit 
their owners and borrowers. The gov- 
ernment has used its revenues, the con- 
tributions of taxpayers, to raise the 
living costs of those same taxpayers 
and undermine the value of their sav- 
ings.” 

Some examples of insurance financing 
of business and industry by the life in- 
surance companies follow. 





the company’s record justified senior 
capital of $1,250,000 and, because of a 
number of circumstances, it appeared 
that an issue of preferred stock was 
the most desirable method of raising 
the money. 

Some Other Companies Participate 

It is contrary to the policy of our 
company to purchase 100% of any issue 


MORGAN B. BRAINARD, JR. 


of securities, and it is further contrary 
to our policy to solicit participations 
from other potential lenders. However, 
because we had satisfied ourselves as to 
their credit standing, we were able to 
furnish the borrower with the names of 
other companies which we_ thought 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Policyholders Have 


Wide Financial Interests 


Rumford Press, Which Prints Reader’s Digest, Gets Loan 
From Insurance Companies; Investments in Bridges Help 
End Bottleneck; Some John Hancock Investments 


Many readers of the largest circula- 
tion magazine in America do not realize 
that they have a financial interest in 
it through their ownership of life in- 
surance. Back in 1946 the Rumford 
Press in New Hampshire, with its con- 
tract to print the Reader’s Digest found 
the growth in circulation of that pub- 
lication imposed quite a strain on their 
limited equipment. It was a job which 
was turning a nice profit for the press 
—but because of the magazine’s pocket 
size, special new printing presses were 
required and cld presses needed to be 
realigned. It was a perfect combination 

a magazine growing by leaps and 
bounds, a sound, established printing 
concern—certainly a good risk for any- 
one’s money. They needed $1,200,000 to 
set up the necessary equipment and 
they got it from the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., National Life 
Insurance Co. of Montpelier and four 
local banks. Result: The press has not 
only been able to go along with the 
increased demand for the Reader’s 
Digest, but it has been able to diversify 
its business to the point that it is not 
dependent on that account. 

This is an example of the constructive 
work of life insurance investment in 
promoting small business. But there 
are middle-sized and larger jobs, where 
life insurance monies played an equally 
important part. 

Two Major Pipe Lines 

A really big case involves an invest- 
ment of $294,000,000 and two of the 
major pipe lines, the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. and Texas Eastern 
Transportation Corporation. These pipe 
lines carry cheap, clean natural gas 
from the main pools in Louisiana and 
Texas. They needed money to extend 
these lines to the East Coast and life 
insurance company investment made it 
possible. In fifteen or twenty years the 
debt will be paid out, leaving the private 
small stockholder his interest in a com- 
mon stock to which more and more 
earnings accrue as the debt to the life 
insurance companies becomes liquidated. 


Help Town Get Water Supply 

A small town with a big thirst was 
the community of Anderson, Ind., which 
had lots of pure water under certain 
sub-strata, but had no way of reaching 
it. An engineering company developed 
a new way of getting this water out 
from under the ground, but the town 
did not want to incur any more debt. 
It was willing, however, to buy enough 
water from a private corporation over 
a period of years to pay out the cost 
of construction. The engineering firm 
agreed to deliver the water, if they 
could get the necessary money with 
which to do it. For a rate of only 4%, 
the John Hancock agreed to supply the 
cash. Result: A fine, going concern is 
furnishing an abundance of pure water 
to a very thirsty community. The city 
has not added to its debt load; it pays 
for its water at normal rates as it 
uses it. And the investment has helped 
to implement a splendid new idea for 
collecting water; a real contribution to 
human progress. 


Bridges and Tunnels 
How much life insurance investment 
is doing to end that curse of modern 
life—the traffic bottleneck—probably 
escapes the average citizen caught in 
the 5:30 jam. The John Hancock has 
invested in such remedies as the highly 


successful George Washington Bridge, 
the Triborough Bridge, the Holland Tun- 
nel, the Vicksburg Bridge, and others. 
Recently the company invested close 
to home in the Mystic River Bridge, 
now under construction, which will link 
Boston and Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
The present bottleneck in this area 
often causes half-hour tie-ups when the 
old-fashioned draw bridge has to be 
opened to allow ship traffic to pass. 
As a result of engineering traffic studies 
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pointing to the fact that the cost would 
be paid out rather easily over a period 
of 30-odd years, the John Hancock 
bought the bonds at about 34% rate. 
It is gratifying to report that the con- 
struction is proceeding ahead of sched- 
ule. 
Aid to Venture Capitol 


The “new enterprise” type of security 
has an honored place in the life insur- 
ance company portfolio. Two years ago 
the John Hancock bought common stock 
in American Research and Development 
Company, a corporation designed to 
supply venture capital to industries as- 
sociated with science. The organizing 
group boasts such substantial names as 
Senator Flanders of Vermont, Merrill 
Griswold of the Massachusetts Investors 
Trust and Karl Compton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
enterprise is a vehicle by which a 
corporation or group of men can raise 
money on new ideas that, upon judg- 
ment of a Board of Advisors composed 
of the best scientific minds in America, 
appear to be worthy. 

Remember when there were two tele- 
phone systems in Philadelphia? The 





Capital Services 


of Life Insurance Investments 


By Joun S. THompson 
President, Mutual Benefit Life 


When those interested in the early 
development of life insurance abandoned 
the exclusive use of the short-term pol- 
icy which was a feature of the ox-cart 
and horse-and-buggy days of our busi- 
ness, and introduced the level premium 
whole life policy and other “high-cost” 
plans, they virtually assured its stability 
and permanence and foreshadowed the 
evolution of vast social and economic 
benefits therefrom. 

During 1948 the life companies of the 
United States paid death benefits of 
about $1,430 millions, and, in addition, 
about $1,740 millions to living policy- 
holders in the form of cash surrender 
values, endowments, annuity payments, 
disability benefits and dividends. 

Great emphasis is justly placed on 
these tangible, direct evidences of life 
insurance company operation. 


The Indirect Benefits 


Indirect benefits, however, which are 
of a very different sort and which arise 
from the investment and administration 
of life company assets, now aggregating 
over $55 billions, are equally remarkable. 

The current annual increase, about 
$3.5 billions, in those assets constituted, 
in 1948, about 70% of the American 
people’s total liquid savings (consisting 
of funds saved through the facilities of 
life insurance companies, savings banks, 
and savings and loan associations) and 
about 10% of their gross savings. Life 
companies are thus instrumental in ac- 


JOHN S. THOMPSON 


cumulating a fair share of the new capi- 
tal used by American enterprises. 
The maximum economic benefits de- 
rived from this constant infusion of 
fresh capital are observed when, and 


(Continued on Page 144) 





Small Business 


(Continued from Page 11) 


might be interested in such a proposi- 
tion, and we were able to arrange the 


necessary introductions so that they 
might tell their story to them. 
As a result, a group of some five 


insurance companies agreed to consider 
the proposition in detail with a view 
to dividing the entire stock issue among 
them. 

The next step was to secure compe- 
tent counsel for the purchases and, as 
senior participant in the deal, we se- 
lected an outstanding law firm with 
years of experience in handling similar 
matters. Representatives of the insur- 


ance companies and executives of the 
store, together with their lawyers, met 
with counsel for the purchasers in order 
to arrange the details. 

As indicated previously, the manage- 
ment of the store had no very clear idea 
as to what terms would be required of 
them, and their own attorneys, although 
extremely competent, were not readily 
familiar with matters of corporate fin- 
ance. It was, therefore, necessary for 
the purchasers to be extremely care- 
ful in order to assure themselves of the 
necessary safeguards and, at the same 
time, not to take advantage of the bor- 
rower. 

No Unnecessary Stringent Loan 
Restrictions 


_ It has always been our feeling that 
it is a great mistake from our point of 





es 
John Hancock once loaned six million 
dollars to the Keystone Telephone Com. 
pany, which was a competitor of the 
sell Telephone Company of Pennsyl. 
vania. The Keystone owned valuable 
underground conduits in Philadelphia 
which could not be duplicated by the 
Sell Telephone Company and the power 
company without considerable expense. 
Eventually the Bell system purchased 
the Keystone system with the result 
that the bonds were paid off, and the 
John Hanccok had a good rate of re. 
turn on its investment for quite 
few years. 

Housing Helped by Life Insurance 

Investment 


It is no secret to even the most 
casual observer that today’s paramount 
problem—housing—is being solved in 
large measure by life insurance invest- 
ment. Practically every radio quiz pro- 

(Continued on Page 13) 





view to place unnecessarily stringent 
restrictions on any loan or purchase of 
stock. The continued prosperity of the 
borrower is important to us as well as 
to him and it is vital that the terms 
agreed upon shall not be such as to 
hamper him in the legitimate operation 
of his business. 

In this case we felt it desirable that 
the preferred stock be retired as rapidly 
as possible, particularly during the years 
of prosperity which seemed immediately 
at hand, and we further felt that it 
would be unwise to gear the retirement 
too closely to that prosperity. Ultimate- 
ly a minimum sinking fund was agreed 
upon which was well within the ability 
of the company to meet in an average 
year, and an additional sinking fund, 
designed to share in excessive earnings 
and closely related to the company’s 
common stock dividend policy, was also 
arranged. 

It has always been our policy that a 
company should be able to pay off its 
obligations to us without penalty pro- 
vided that these payments are made out 
of earnings, and we agreed that sinking 
fund payments should be met at par. 
At the same time a rather high call 
price was agreed upon to safeguard the 
purchasers against the stock being re- 
funded at a lower dividend rate particu- 
larly during the early years of its exist- 
ence. 


Advantages to All 


The store management was quick to 
grasp the mutual advantages of this and 
similar requirements, and the details of 
the financing were decided upon and the 
transaction completed in a minimum 
amount of time. 

Although there is nothing completely 
unique in the story outlined above, it 
seems to me that it demonstrates some 
of the particular advantages afforded a 
prospective borrower through the me- 
dium of private finance. : 

In the first place, once having satis- 
fied the lenders as to their business ca- 
pacity and character, the borrowers 
were quickly assured that financing was 
possible and that they would be able to 
raise the money at a reasonable rate. 

In the second place, they were able 
to assure themselves that, barring un- 
foreseen contingencies, they would re- 
tain full control and ownership of their 
business. 

In the third place, the suggestion that 
the retirement of the stock be directly 
related to their prosperity has already 
proved to be of great benefit to them. 
During the first four years of the stock’s 
existence, the company has been able to 
retire more than 50% of the original 
issue and now, with business materially 
off from its peak, they are in a posi- 
tion to pay their preferred dividend and 
retire the remaining stock with a mini 
mum of inconvenience as far as the com- 
mon stockholders are concerned. 

Although this financing represents 
“small business” when the relative size 
of the participating insurance companies 
is considered, nevertheless it demon- 
strates the eagerness of such companies 
to seek opportunities to invest their 
funds safely no matter how small the 
enterprise may be. 
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Life Companies Solve Problems 


Perplexing Small Business 


By SHERWIN C. BapGer 


Second Vice President and Financial Secretary 


Much, if not most, of the recent pub- 
lic discussion about the private place- 
ment of security issues has emphasized 
two phases to the neglect of a third. 
First, many seem to think private place- 
ments are a new and_ revolutionary 
development. Second, attention has been 
centered around some of the very large 
transactions running into the tens of 
millions. Meanwhile little has been said 
about one of the most important fea- 
tures of all, namely the utilization of 
private placements as a method for 
financing small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. 


Outcome of SEC Act 


It is true that in the past few years 
the volume of private placements has 
expanded markedly. But it is not true 
that private placements are a_ direct 
outcome of the Securities and Exchange 
Act, or even a new development. A 
study of the history of corporate bonds 
made by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research shows that there were 
only two years between 1900 and 1933 
when there were not private placements 
of entire corporate bond issues, and that 
in several years the dollar volume was 
equal to 10% of all corporate new bond 
issues, 

When we come to the matter of 
financing small and medium-sized _ busi- 
nesses, for years before the SEC was 
even heard of it was customary for them 
to raise new funds by sales of securities 
to its own officers, its employes or local 


capitalists. Sometimes this was done 
through a local broker, sometimes 
through direct negotiation and _ sale. 


This avenue of financing has become 
narrower. Few people are able to amass 
wealth in these days of heavily progres- 
sive income taxes, and to many manage- 
ments the costs incident to the under- 
writing, issuance and registration of 
small issues appear unduly high. 


Only Practical Financing Means 
for Many 


What could be more natural than for 
small and medium-sized businesses, in 
the post-war period when the demand 
lor capital has been heavy and the sup- 
Ply of investment funds in individual 
hands has been restricted, to turn to 
mstitutions like life insurance compa- 
mes which had ample investment funds 
available? This quite natural trend was, 


or course, accelerated by the fact that . 


the Securities and Exchange Act spe- 
cincally exempts sales to one or a few 
Investors from the sometimes onerous 
ramifications entailed in registration. 

It cannot be over-stressed that in 
Case atter case, small and medium-sized 
businesses have found the only practical 
means for financing lay through the 
medium of private placements with one 
or more life companies. In making these 
vestments, life companies have not 
only performed a useful function for 
the economy as a whole, but they have 
also performed an_ essential function. 
While others have been talking about 
lelping smaller business, life companies 
have done something about it by ex- 
tending an old and tested method of 
hnancing, namely through private place- 
ment, into a larger field of usefulness. 

Out of the 105 industrial private place- 


New England Mutual Life 


ments on the books of the New England 
Mutual on June 30, 1949, 22 were to 
companies having sales of less than 
$4,000,000 annually. A few case histories 
may serve to illustrate the importance 
of these loans to certain of these smaller 
concerns, and at the same time will high- 
light the flexibility inherent in private 
placements and conspicuously absent in 
publicly issued securities. 

Typical of the type of problem faced 
by many a small business was that of 
a grain products and feed company, 
which came to us in 1945 for a $300,000 
10-year loan to be payable $30,000 an- 
nually. This was a family owned con- 
cern with a long history of successful 
operation and whose sales had climbed 
from about $1,500,000 annually before 
the war to nearly $8,000,000 in 1944. 
Part of this was due to increased prices, 
part to increased volume. 

In spite of profitable operations, war- 
time taxes took such a high percentage 
of earnings that the company was un- 
able to build up its working capital as 
rapidly as seemed prudent to handle its 
expanded sales. In order to finance its 
larger inventories and receivables, the 
company had become a continuous bor- 
rower from its banks to the point where 
it was coming perilously close to ex- 
hausting its bank credit lines in the 


seasons when it had to carry the largest 
inventories. 


Able to Buy New Mill Advantageously 


Meanwhile, the company had had an 
opportunity to purchase a new mill at 
a very advantageous price. The owners 
had put up $80,000 of their own capital 
to finance this acquisition, but that was 
the limit of their available resources. 
The problem of working capital re- 
mained. 

What was the company to do to avoid 
endangering its whole business through 
lack of working capital or through lack 
of adequate bank credit lines? A satis- 
factory term loan was negotiated with 
our company, which relieved the com- 
pany’s strain and put it on a basis 
where it was not continuously worried 
for fear it would be unable to finance 
its peak seasonal requirements. This 
loan has proved to be entirely satis- 
factory and has since been paid down, 
through fixed and earnings sinking 
funds, to a little over $100,000. At the 
time the loan was made, banks would 
not have been willing to make a 10-year 
loan and, of course, the issue was much 
too small to justify a public offering. 
Private placement filled the bill. 


Know Borrowing Personnel 
In the course of negotiations and sub- 
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Bachrach 
SHERWIN C. BADGER 


sequent follow-ups, our investment offi- 
cers and analysts have come to know 
personally officers and key employes of 
the borrowing corporations. This has 
proved extremely valuable, not only in 
enabling us to follow developments 
within the particular companies, but also 
in helpine us to check other concerns 
which may be customers, or suppliers or 
in the same line of business . We value 
highly these friendships and business 
connections, and try to reciprocate in 
any way we can. These continued re- 
lations also help us, we believe, in ar- 
riving at sound solutions to new prob- 
lems that arise during the term of the 
loan. 


Financial Interest 


(Continued from Page 12) 


gram stars someone who lives in a 
life insurance company “project.” <A 
unique type of housing financing, how- 
ever, is that of an equally unique hous- 
ing operation in Milwaukee. When the 
City of Milwaukee decided to sponsor a 
G.I. project they were in the enviable 
position of being able to donate one- 
third of the cost of the construction, 
and to guarantee its completion. All 
the authority had to do was sell bonds 
for the remaining two-thirds of the 
cost, which was not easy, because the 
bonds were payable solely from the 
rental of the properties—which is not 
a common practice in the Revenue Bond 
field. In this instance, the estimated 
earnings from the completed construc- 
tion happened to be sufficient to pay 
out the loan, so the John Hancock 
together with a local bank and a few 
other institutions and private investors, 
bought the bonds. 


Enable Veterans to Rent $56-a-Month 
Homes 


The unique method of financing has 
made it possible for veterans to rent 
four-room well constructed homes for 
$56 a month. The city restricts the 
project to those who have been resi- 
dents of Milwaukee for a year both 
before and after their service in the 
armed forces and to those earning no 
more than $3,400 a year. 

Those essential ingredients of prog- 
ress, exploration and exploitation, are 
not missing from life insurance company 
portfolios, and although the John Han- 
cock did not participate in the $250,- 
000,000 loan to the Shell Caribbean Com- 
pany, it is an example of helping big 
business in a big way, which belongs 
in any account of life insurance com- 
pany investments. As much as $100,- 
000,000 of this loan was taken by a 
single insurance company. The proceeds 
will go into exploration and exploita- 
tion of oil in Venezuela—all at the dis- 
cretion of the borrower. 
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Backing Sound Individual Business 


Pacific Mutual’s “Capital Shopping Center,” Salem, Ore., 
Small Town ’Phone and Water Companies; 
Local Dairies, Stores 


Each of Pacific Mutual’s three 
principal investment outlets—real estate, 
securities and mortgage loans—provide 
evidence of a policy aimed at stimulating 
the development of small and medium- 
sized business enterprise. 

Direct real investment by 
Pacific Mutual has recently to an in- 
toward 


estate 


degree been directed 


up-to-date mercantile facilities 


creasing 
bringing 
to medium-sized communities and their 
surrounding trade areas. Typical of this 
trend in life company investment is 
Pacific Mutual’s “Capital 
Center” at Salem, Ore. 


Shopping 


Shopping Center Described 
“Capital Shopping Center” resulted 
from the purchase by Pacific Mutual of 
two square blocks located in this rapidly 
growing Pacific Northwest state capital. 


The entire area was razed and a new 
modern shopping district was con- 
structed. Fully air-conditioned and in- 
cluding ample off-street illuminated 


parking, “Capital Shopping Center” in- 











A. V. Call on Investments 

Asa V. Call, Pacific Mutual’s presi- 
dent and current president of Life 
Insurance Association of America, in 
commenting on his company’s invest- 
ment activities, said to The Gold 
Book: 

“We believe firmly in the principle 
of private enterprise and individual 
initiative. As a life insurance com- 
pany we are committeed to the task 
of serving those who would provide 
their own security—not those who 
merely demand it from someone else. 
In our investments we seek to fol- 
low these principles. Only through 
work do things get done; only 
through work are things produced; 
the only way progress is made is 
through work. We believe in the pub- 
lic’s right and opportunity to work 
and to save, to build and to use, to 
produce and to enjoy, to know ex- 
panding horizons, increasing abund- 
ance, and earned security.” 

Ee 
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cludes retail outlets for two large de- 
partment stores, a drug store, food 
market, bank, beauty shop, children’s 
wear and gift shop, shoe store, restau- 
rant, jewelry store, haberdashery and 
sporting goods store. Functional excel- 
lence and beauty were skillfully blended 
to match the architectural characteris- 
tics of the nearby newly erected state 
capital buildings. Salem is the center 
of an expanding trade area of some 
175,000 people, who, thus, at one time 
and in one place, are provided with an 
ultra-modern shopping district. 
Appearing among Pacific Mutual’s 
securities department private placements 
are small town telephone companies, 
small local water companies, local 
dairies, steel casting plants, foundries, 
a salt producing company, an oil well 


supply company, a manufacturer of 
detergents, a pipe manufacturer, an 
automobile accessory producer, drug 


stores, bakeries, groceries, men’s cloth- 
ing stores. Against a background of 
broad diversification of nationally known 
securities, the Pacific Mutual has be- 
come particularly interested in serving 
smaller companies operating on the 
Pacific Coast because of localized op- 


portunity to know and to understand 
their operations, need and problems. 


Western Business Grows Rapidly 


Many western businesses have grown 
so rapidly that they have had no time 
in which to accumulate the capital and 
reserve needed to handle the expanding 





more modern equipment and expanding 
facilities. Growth has been too rapid for 
local or internal financing and at the 
same time, the companies are too small 
to permit sale of securities economically 
through normal investment banking 
channels, nor can their requirements 
be met by short term commercial loans. 
Hence the need—and the opportunity— 
for constructive private financing by 
Pacific Mutual. 


“The Salad Bowl of the West” 
nature of Pacific 
estate activities— 


The characteristic 
Mutual’s recent real 


Capital shopping center in Salem, Oregon, owned by Pacific Mutual Life 


volume of business that promises in- 
creasingly successful operation. Char- 
acteristic of this situation is the need 
for substantial capital among the small 
independent telephone companies serving 
communities of from 2,000 to 10,000 peo- 
ple. Companies like these own a good 
fifth of the nation’s telephones, and 
along with the growth of the communi- 
ties they serve has come demand for 


Our Loans To 


backing up private enterprise in develop- 
ing needed modern facilities in smaller 
communities—is also clearly seen in cur- 
rent mortgage loan activities. Although 
approximately three-fourths of Pacific 
Mutual’s mortgage loans are made to 
home owners, its mortgage loan funds 
are also being made available for devel- 
opment of complete community shopping 
areas. 


Small Business 


By Ratru R. LounsBury 
President, Bankers National Life 


the field 
1946, but 
were on 
and 1948 
we got farther into this type of opera- 
tion, and by the close of 1948 we had 
made a total of 15 loans for a total of 
$2,877,000. 
Statement of Company Purposes 


Our first entered 


of loans to small businesses in 


company 


even that year our operations 
a very modest scale. In 1947 


As a general statement of our pur- 
entering this field, I quote 
from a recent statement by B. Hollon 
Smith, our vice president who has the 
primary responsibility for dealing with 
and investigating the applicants for 
loans of this character. 

“When we entered the so-called busi- 
ness loan field, our action was based 
primarily upon two principles. (1) Be- 
cause of the very low interest return 
on the average type of investment, we 
thought it advisable to seek other out- 
lets for a part of our funds. (2) We 
felt that there was a segment of our 
business economy which was being in- 
adequately serviced by the usual in- 
vestment medium and since we, as a 
life insurance taking 


poses in 


company, are 


funds from that segment of society, it 
is our duty to support to some extent 
that part of our economy when it can 
be done on a basis that is conservative 
in keeping with 


and sound business 


Moffett Studio 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY 


principles. 

“We should now ask ourselves why 
were the so-called small and medium 
size businesses not being properly 
financed. There are many reasons but, 
generally speaking, it seems to me that 
it is because the tax and other fiscal 











Salinas, California—known as the “Sa. | 


ad Bowl of the West” because of jt 


location at the center of a rich lettuce} 


producing agricultural district—will soo, 


have a “Valley Center,” : 20-acre shop. 
ping and automobile parking are, 


“Modern as Tomorrow,” much of “Val. 


ley Center” is already nearing comple. f 


tion. Included are not only complet 
big city shopping facilities, but a 3-acre 
public park and a 1,500-seat theatre anj 
recreational center. Currently in th 
drafting board stage are a 150-room ho. 
tel with swimming pool and _ banque 
room, medical building and day nursery 
Already in operation are  “elephan; 
trains,” little special buses that with. 
out charge pick up the customer at his 
automobile parking stall and deliver him 
to the stores he wishes to  visit—and 
back to his car when shopping js 
finished. 

Pacific Mutual’s mortgage loan depart. 
ment has also backed up the enterpris. 
ing business man in many an individual 
project where community need could he 
served by a sound investment in the 
area’s future. 


Construction and enlargement of , 
poultry hatchery, major unit in a well 
integrated family business that has ex. 
panded into three adjoining states over 
two generations of the founder's family, 
account for one substantial loan, i 


Need for Post Office Results in 
Office Building 


Local need for a United States Post 
Office in a small but up-coming commu- 
nity sparked a local business man into 
planning the construction of a two-story 
store and office building. Pacific Mutu- 
al’s real estate loan built it on the best 
location in town, touched off a sound 
expansion in local business. 

Located in a small town too far from 
the nearest city for convenient access 
to shopping, another Pacific Mutual 
client built a first-class modern. store 
building and brought leading big-city re- 
tailer branches to his community. 

Another small town now has a con- 
pletely new and up-to-date automobile 
sales and service unit because of the 
initiative of an able young World War 
II veteran and Pacific Mutual financing. 





policies of the Government are either 
drying up the springs or discouraging 
venture capital, which is necessary for 
developing new business enterprises or 
expanding old ones. There has been very 
little capital formation in the past 15 
years in the hands of individual in- 


vestors who were formerly _ principal 
clients of the investment — banking 
houses. Furthermore, because of the 


low artificial interest rates maintained 
by the Government, the bond interest 
return after taxes has not attracted 
individual investors. 

“In addition to this, the cost of print- 
ing, accounting, legal and other ex- 
penses, and the delays, disclosures, and 
uncertainties involved in registration 
with the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, as part of the underwriting and 
distributing procedure of publicly offered 
securities, often make the cost, disad- 
vantages and difficulties almost prohibi- 
tive for many small and medium siz 
industrial companies. In view of thes¢ 
conditions, and since bank loans could 
not fill this requirement, long-term loans 
from insurance companies appeared 10 
be the best hope for those companies 
in need of additional working capital 
and for plant improvement. To be sure, 
in some instances, and perhaps generally 
speaking, the answer and the _ propef 
solution to the problem might have beer, 
and probably is now, the encouragement 
of stock financing rather than encouwt- 
agement of long-term indebtedness. 
However, until and unless. the Gover 
ment changes some of its policies, in 
surance company loans to small an 
medium size companies seem to offer 
the most satisfactory means of facing 
squarely and overcoming the obstacle 
to the development and growth of this 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Insurance Funds Help 
To Develop New Areas 


Old Farm Districts in West Texas, Fertility Declining Due to 
Erosion, Become Prosperous; How Colorado Was Helped; 
Wheat and Soy Bean Projects 


By Henry H. Epmiston, Vice President, and 
Harry R. Carpenter, Treasurer, Kansas City Life 


It is a well known fact that in many 
of the older farming districts of this 
country for the past several years there 
has been a decline in the fertility of 
the land due to erosion, the length of 
time the land has been in cultivation 
and, in some cases, improper land_ use. 
For these reasons and because of the 
pioneer urge to seek new _ horizons 
many farmers have looked to the South- 
west for new locations. 

In the Western part of the High 
Plains area of Texas there are great 
tracts of land which, until a short time 
ago, were largely used for grazing. Im- 
proved roads, new types of farming 
equipment, better farming practices and 
principals of soil and water conserva- 
tion have made it possible to profitably 
cultivate much land in these areas of low 
rainfall. Since the land had always been 
in grass and was nearly level or very 
gently rolling it had retained ail of its 
original plant food and minerals. Grain 
crops highly nutritious for both man and 
beast are grown on this type of land. 


Sub-Division of Large Texas Tracts 


During 1947 the owners of two of 
these large Texas tracts, one in Hockley 
County and the other in Bailey County, 
began to think about subdividing their 
land and finally set the sales for that 
fall. The Kansas City Life has for many 
years been a large lender in West Texas 
and its experience there has been very 
satisfactory. They were informed that 
these large blocks of land were to be 
offered in tracts of a size to suit both 
small and large farmers. Their Texas 
field force then spent most of a month 
making an exhaustive investigation in 
these areas. This included soil and 
water surveys, soil tests made by chem- 
ical analysis and with a soil augur, ex- 
amination of growing crops on similar 
adjoining land in cultivation, checking 
of county production records and ap- 
praisals. The results of this field in- 
vestigation were favorable and after full 
consideration in the home office of the 
company an announcement was made of 
the amount it was willing to lend on 
each individual tract to purchasers who 
were of good business reputation, who 
had a good moral character and who 
were in satisfactory financial condition. 

The first tract contained 30,422 acres 

and was sold to 150 different persons. 
Fifty-one of these sales, or about one- 
third, were financed by the Kansas City 
Life. Less than two years after the sale 
of this land 41 homes have been built 
on it and over two hundred people are 
living there. Eighty miles of graded 
roads and the same mileage of electric 
lines have been constructed. 
_ Involved in the second tract were 31,- 
300 acres sold to 45 buyers, of whom 
37 obtained their loans from the Kansas 
City Life. On this tract 85 persons are 
now living in fifteen homes. Seventy- 
eight miles of roads have been graded 
and about 40 miles of electric lines con- 
Structed. 


Quick Sale of Land 


It is interesting to note that these 
large tracts were sold out in about two 
weeks after they were offered. This is 
an indication of the desire of actual 
armers to own this good land. The 
average acreage in each individual sale 


was small and there were few specula- 
tive buyers. One company official who 
saw the land, both before and after it 
was put into cultivation, was amazed at 
the development which had taken place 
in so short a time. Good crops are now 
growing on this land and the farming is 
largely done along lines approved by the 
county agents, the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Texas farm loan man- 
ager of the Kansas City Life. Attrac- 
tive modern farm buildings have been 
constructed and lawns and_ gardens 
started. Schools have been enlarged and 
two cotton gins built. 

This constructive development has 
produced increased business for sur- 
rounding trading centers and towns and 
the various tax authorities have found 





Western Grain Man 











W. E. COOPER 


that this land in production is paying 
its share in cost of public services. It 
is difficult to evaluate all of the bene- 
fits accruing to individuals, towns, coun- 
ties and the state of Texas as a result 
of the conversion of this land from an 
almost primitive state to modern farm- 
ing communities. 


Insurance Funds and Irrigation Help 
Colorado Farmers 


Around the town of Wiggins, in west- 
ern Morgan County, Colo., there is an 
area of very fertile land. Farmers set- 
tled there in the early days, but on 
account of the type of soil and due to 
rather low rainfall this good land was 
not so well adapted to dry farming. 


Irrigation, using stored surface water, 
has been successfully practiced in Colo- 
rado since almost pioneer days. In the 
early part of this century farmers 
around Wiggins realized how productive 
their land would be if under irrigation. 

More than 40 years ago one farmer 
south of Wiggins decided to do some- 
thing about it and spent $50,000 of his 
own money trying to develop a supply 
of irrigation water by impounding the 
flow of a creek running through his 
land. This project and similar attempts 
failed in the next few years. Another 
thoughtful farmer in the community was 
irrigating his garden from his domestic 
well. He decided that this well was so 
strong that it must tap a large water 
supply, and about 1912, with the help of 
a driller from Sterling, Colo., he dug a 
well 150 feet deep. A great amount of 
water was found at 60 feet. He had the 
water but with the type of equipment 
available then the cost of pumping was 
terrific and this well was not used very 
long. A little later another farmer eight 
miles south of Wiggins used different 
methods drilling another well and suc- 
cessfully irrigated a small acreage. He 
raised six car loads of potatoes which 
were the first produced in the Wiggins 
area. Such experiments were continued 
for several years, but during the period 
of drouth and depression in the late 20’s 
and early 30’s nothing much was accom- 
plished. 

Manufacturers of drilling and pump- 
ing equipment, however, were busy de- 
veloping better well drilling equipment 
and more economical and more efficient 
pumps. When this equipment was made 
available the farmers around Wiggins 
were sure they could bring their water 
to the surface at a price they could 
afford to pay. Their problem then was 
one of finances. They owned good land 
but selling for only $5 or $10 per acre 
and sometimes less. They knew that 
under this land they had a wonderful 
water supply but they had no money to 
drill wells and buy equipment. They 
needed to borrow the funds for these 
purposés, but they could find no one 
interested in making the loans. 


Insurance Company Checks Soil and 
Water Supply 

The Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 
pany had been making farm loans in 
Colorado for many years and had a pro- 
gressive loan correspondent at Greeley. 
This man who had been familiar with 
irrigated land all of his life became 
interested in the problems of the land 
owners around Wiggins. He spent many 
long days checking the soil and water 
supply there, talking to farmers and 
others in the community and was finally 
convinced that safe loans could be made. 
He invited officials of the Kansas City 
Life to come out there for an inspection 


trip. In 1937, after much thought and 
full consideration, the company ap- 
proved this area for loans. No other 


insurance company would then lend in 
this district. 

When funds were at hand the devel- 
opment began in earnest and the entire 
area where shallow water was available 
rapidly changed from semi-desert to a 
beautiful farming district. For several 
years this district has been producing 
large yields of potatoes, beans, corn, 
small grain, alfalfa, beets and other 
crops. Today there are over 200 irriga- 
tion wells serving an estimated 35,000 
acres. Some land has sold for as high as 








Other Articles on Loans to Small Business 
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$200 per acre. This is now an excellent 
farming community with attractive mod- 
ern homes, electricity, good roads, 
churches and schools. 

The town of Wiggins has doubled in 
population several times and has been 
benefited greatly in a business way. 
It now has one of the most modern 
potato sorting and loading docks in Col- 
orado. A large grain elevator, a pickle 
factory and other businesses have lo- 
cated there. All of these are supported 
by the surrounding area and are serv- 
ing it well. 

Most of the life insurance companies 
making farm loans in Colorado are now 
glad to lend in this district and the 
Kansas City Life is proud to have 
been a pioneer in this development. The 
experience of that company has been 
excellent as it has never acquired a 
piece of land in the district and has 
had only one or two delinquents run- 
ning as long as thirty days. It is also 
proud of the fact that many of the old- 
timers are still living in the district 
enjoying the fruits of their vision and 
that it has had a part in making their 
dreams come true. 


Financing of Soy Bean Processing 


An interesting example of financing 
of smaller business by the Kansas City 
Life is the loan to the Dannen Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. of St. Joseph, Missouri. For many 
years, this company has been in the mill 
feed business and in the latter part 
of the 1930’s entered the soy bean proc- 
essing business. Its business of process- 
ing beans continued during the war 
years and in 1944 the company decided 
to expand its operations. This involved 
putting in a new solvent plant for ex- 
tracting soy bean oil. Such a plant for 
maximum efficiency must operate con- 
tinuously on a 24-hour a day, seven days 
a week basis. In order to accomplish 
this objective it is necessary to have 
adequate storage space for soy beans. 
The Dannen Company, in 1946, decided 
to expand substantitlly their grain stor- 
age capacity. This involved building one 
million : bushels of concrete elevators 
together with a head house containing 
the necessary equipment to handle grain 
for storage in the elevators. 

This new storage capacity enabled the 
company to provide a market for the 
soy beans produced in the surrounding 
area and it could accumulate sufficient 
beans during the crop movement to in- 
sure operation of its soy bean mill 
throughout the entire year which had 
not been possible previously. The stor- 
age space was located on rail sidings 
and facilities were also provided for 
handling deliveries by truck. 


Large Nearby Market 


An adequate supply of soy beans was 
assured from producing areas readily ac- 
cessible to the mill and there was a 
large nearby market for soy beans 
from manufacturers of the many prod- 
ucts using soy bean oil, the location 
appeared excellent for an operation of 
this type. Also, the soy bean meal 
produced in the process was distributed 
by the Dannen Company to live stock 
feeders in the surrounding territory. The 
operation itself appeared to have a 
sound economic basis and the soy bean 
industry generally has strong growth 
characteristics, consequently the Kansas 
City Life felt justified in providing funds 
to finance the new storage capacity. 

A loan of $300,000 was made to the 
Dannen Grain & Milling Co., on a first 
mortgage basis with regular payments 
which provide for complete amortiza- 
tion of the loan over a 10-year period. 

Thus life insurance funds have aided 
in the expansion of a sound smaller 
industry that has contributed to the 
prosperity of the agricultural community 
in the surrounding area and provided a 
more convenient and stable source of 
soy bean oil for the industries of the 
middle west that use this product. 


Elevator Storage for Thomas County, 
Kansas, Wheat 


During the post-war years the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has encouraged the 
wheat farmers of the United States to 
produce large crops in order to help 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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150,000 Persons Now Living In Life 


By July of this year 150,000 persons 
were living in life insurance rental hous- 
facilities 
which 
will accommodate 50,000 more. Number 
of rental projects planned number 60, 


housing 
or 


projects with 
construction 


ing 


under planned 


located in 11 states, two-thirds repre- 
senting post-war building activities. 
These projects have improved the ap- 


pearance of cities, sometimes have 
cleared slums, have helped alleviate 
housing shortage, have furnished at- 


tractive examples of urban living and 
have had rentals to fit lower or middle 
incomes. Indirectly, of course, the life 
companies through home mortgage loans 
are responsible for more home building 
than all state, federal and municipal 
bureaus combined, and for more con- 
struction than almost any other single 
source of funds. 

The figures printed above are taken 
from a study of the subject made by 
the Institute of Life Insurance for the 
Encyclopedia of Housing edited by 
Joseph H. Bunzel, Pittsburgh. Author 
of the study is Berton Braley. 


ment buildings, ranging in height from 
six to 12 stories, and is in reality a 
city within a city. It has its own moving 
picture theatre, banks and other busi- 
ot 
the four sectors are neighboring stores. 
the 
land, the balance being beautifully land- 
There 
are playgrounds for both children and 
6,000 
persons were employed. Architects, gov- 
and 
the 
to 


ness enterprises and in each one 


The buildings cover only 27% of 


scaped with parks and_ paths. 


adults. During its construction 
social welfare 
all parts of 
Parkchester 


ernment officials, 
labor leaders from 
world have visited 
study it for ideas. 
Next of 


ton. 


Stuyvesant Town is built on the scene 


of what was known as the “Gas House 
District” which in the ’80’s was one 
of the toughest gang sections of New 
York. Buildings replaced by Metro- 
politan construction were largely tene- 





Thomas Airviews 


Airview of Stuyvesant Town and Peter Cooper Village which the Metropolitan 

Life has completed for 11,250 families close to midtown in Borough of Manhattan, 

New York City. The new buildings in the foreground are those of Stuyvesant Town. 

Those just beyond are of Peter Cooper Village. These buildings occupy only 25% 
of the land in both places. 


The history of life insurance rental 
housing goes back 27 years to the 
Metropolitan Life’s three groups of low- 
rental apartment houses in the Borough 
of Queens, New York City. These were 
34 walk-up houses, each five stories; 
were built to relieve a housing shortage 
which followed World War I, and as 

result of a special law passed by the 
New York State legislature allowing the 
investment of life insurance assets in 
housing. The Lockwood committee of 
New York legislature had asked the 
Metropolitan to erect these apartments 
which were fire-resistant buildings with 
plenty of light and air. 


Major Rental Projects of Metropolitan 


The first of the four major rental 
projects of the Metropolitan in Greater 
New York, was Parkchester in the 
Bronx. The others are Stuyvesant Town 
and Peter Cooper Village on the lower 
East Side of New York near Bellevue 
Hospital; and Riverton in the Negro 
section of Harlem, on banks of the 
Harlem River. In all of this building 
the Metropolitan had very much in mind 
the social aspect of housing. 

The Parkchester development was not 
a slum-clearance project most of 
the property when purchased was roll- 
ing open fields with comparatively few 
buildings. In the Parkchester project 
35,000 people live. It consists of 51 apart- 


as 


ments more than half a century old 
without light or air and also on site 
were many boarded up buildings and 


other shabby structures, a typical sub- 
standard area. Peter Cooper Village 
adjoins Stuyvesant Town so that at 
present time nearly 50,000 people are 
decently housed with ample space for 
parks and playgrounds where about half 
that number originally were packed into 
unsavory rabbit warrens. The new 
Stuyvesant Town is almost suburban in 
character although within easy walking 
distance of Fifth Avenue. It consists 
of 35 fireproof apartment structures, 12 
and 13 stories high with some 10-story 
wings. They contain 8,755 apartments 
and cover only one-quarter of the land. 
Gross area is 75 acres. Peter Cooper 
Village, similarly built with park and 
playground space, is also a giant con- 
struction in which thousands of people 
live. 

The Harlem project of Riverton has 
also all of the modern accommodations 
and facilities for clients—a great social 
development in a section of the city 
which was very much substandard. 

Metropolitan also built in answer to 
urgent war needs three projects outside 
of New York. First of these was Park- 
fairfax in Alexandria, Va., a suburb of 
Washington. This community occupies 
200 acres and has an occupancy ratio 
of less than 10 families to the acre. 


the Metropolitan’s housing 
developments were the building of three 
unusually large projects of Stuyvesant 
Town, Peter Cooper Village and River- 





The Prudential’s Dryden Gardens Apartments at East Orange, N. J. 


The other two are Parklabrea in Los 
Angeles and Parkmerced in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Prudential Housing 


In Newark The Prudential built the 
Chellis-Austin apartments which were 
opened for occupancy in 1931 and which 
were undertaken not only as an _ in- 
vestment but as an experiment in low- 
rent housing and slum clearance. They 
are located in what had been one of 
the most congested areas of the city. 
The project consists of six 6-story fire- 
proof buildings, containing 407 apart- 
ments with 1,500 rooms. The buildings 
occupy only 40% of more than 3 acres 
of land comprising the project, leaving 
ample room for children’s playgrounds 
and large inner garden courts. 

A similar project for Negroes, the 
Douglass-Harrison apartments, was com- 
pleted in 1934-35. Comprising 12 five 
and six-story buildings, the Douglass- 
Harrison covers two city blocks in the 
populous third ward of Newark. The 
city of Newark established parks and 
playgrounds in the center of the two 


were opened for occupancy in 1948, 

In addition to the rental housing that 
Prudential has built, there are 10 
projects acquired by the company 
through purchase or foreclosure and 
are operated by it as rental housing, 
Four of the 10 are in Jersey City, 
containing 162 apartments. Two are in 
Kast Orange containing 96 apartments. 
The largest of the 10 is in Baltimore, 
numbering 388 units. Another large 
project is in Cleveland—152 apartments. 
There is an 80-apartment property in 
Cincinnati. The 10 projects accommodate 
981 families. 


New York Life 


First appearance of New York Life 
in the housing field was in Princeton, 
N. J., with Stanworth, a garden type, 
completed in 1947. It consists of 152 
apartments in one- and two-story brick 
and frame residences, arranged in groups 
of from two to 10. It was built with 
the cooperation of Princeton University 
which sold the site for the development 
in order to aid in the provision of 
moderate priced housing for faculty and 





This cut shows several of the modern units in Baldwin Village, located on a 76-acre 

landscape site nestled among the mountains just outside of Los Angeles. It is a 

627-apartment model village purchased by New England Mutual on July 1 as a 
rental investment and consists of 94 buildings. 


The 


of 


blocks between the buildings. 
Douglass-Harrison project consists 
754 apartments with 2,261 rooms. 
Besides these low-rent projects built 
by Prudential, the company has built 
two medium rental projects in East 
Orange, N. J. with 151 apartments and 
Orono, Me. with 61 apartments. They 


others at Princeton. Project covers 17 
acres. 

The New York Life next built a 
project at Fresh Meadows, Long Island, 
midway between Flushing and Jamaica 


on about 170 acres and consisting of 
3,100 apartments. These are in two 
13-story elevator buildings or in two 
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and three-story garden type buildings. 
The development includes main shop- 
ping center, also two smaller shopping 
areas for neighborhood stores and park- 
ing facilities for 1,000 cars. 
The entire development is 
to emphasize light, air and maximum 
convenience. Almost all apartments have 
two or three exposures and look out 
on broad vistas of landscaped lawns 
and gardens. In developing the site 
plan careful attention was given to the 
latest methods of traffic control in the 
interests of pedestrian safety and easy 
circulation within the development. 
There is only one public street through 
the property, all other roads being 
privately owned and under direct con- 
trol and supervision of the management. 
The New York Life is starting con- 
struction on “Manhattan House,” a 19- 
story and penthouse apartment building 
to occupy the old Third Avenue car- 
barn site, comprising the entire block 
between Sixty-fifth and  Sixty-sixth 
Streets and Second and Third Avenues, 


planned 


New York. This will be a garden apart- 
ment building owned and operated by 
the company. 

Reversing the customary practice of 
locating building units along street lines, 
with interior garden space, the plans 
call for a single large building which 
will run full length through the center 
of the block from Second to Third 
Avenues, with wide landscaped areas 
on both sides. The plan is notable in 
recognition given to the problem of 
traffic. The New York Life has con- 
veyed to the city a 40-foot strip which 
will widen Sixty-sixth Street from 60 
to 100 feet. This will permit a through 
route off which there will be two cov- 
ered entrance ways to the apartment 
building, On Sixty-fifth Street there 
will be two off-street delivery areas 
with large basement receiving rooms. 
Thus, all passenger traffic will enter and 
leave on the north side of the street 
level while all service traffic will be 
handled on the south side at a lower 
level. 

Another outstanding feature is that 
the entire development carries out on 
a large scale in a big city an indoor- 
outdoor synthesis hitherto found mostly 
in modern country homes. The long 
central lobby has glass walls permitting 
a clear view of the gardens on both 
sides of the building. In summer the 
sliding panels can be opened so the 
lobby and gardens become one space. 


Will Build in Chicago 


In Chicago the New York Life and 
that city’s Land Clearance Commission 
have signed an agreement looking to 








the redevelopment of a blighted area 
in the heart of the city’s South Side. 
Under the agreement the Land Clear- 


ance Commission will acquire a site 
for housing which fronts on Lake 
Michigan from East Thirty-first to 


Thirty-third Streets, and an additional 
area for shopping facilities, clear the 
land of all existing structures and sell 
the property to the insurance company 
on what is considered a realistic value 
for vacant areas. New York Life then 
will construct modern apartments for 
occupancy by 1,400 families at medium 
rentals. The area is now largely oc- 
cupied by Negroes and first occupancy 
preference in the new development is 
to be given to present residents; then 
to other Negro families. 


John 


In the large class of rental housing 
is Hancock Village which the John 
Hancock built in Brookline-West Fox- 
bury, Mass., and consists of 789 home 
garden-type development on 145 acres. 
All the houses are two stories. There 


Hancock 





Carteret Village, Orange, N. J., one of apartment developments of 
Bankers National Life. 


are garages and ample off-street park- 
ing places and it has its own shopping 
center and business district. Only 82 of 
the 148 acres are used by the buildings, 
balance being open parks and play- 
grounds. 


New England Mutual 


New England Mutual has entered the 
housing field with a 261 unit apartment 
being built in Cambridge, Mass., as 
housing for faculty members of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and their families. The design embodies 
a new conception of multiple dwellings, 
12 stories in height, providing a large 
balcony, maximum ventilation and un- 
surpassed view for each apartment. 
There will be 261 dwelling units, con- 
sisting of studio, one, two and three 
bedroom apartments, totaling 1,000 
rooms. Open, spacious rooms have large 
areas of glass, including a glass wall 
at the end of each living room, look- 
ing out and across the balcony. 

The New England Mutual has also 
gone into another and larger project in 
Los Angeles. The property, a garden 
type development known as Baldwin 
Hills Village, just within the southwest 
limits of Los Angeles, consists of 627 
apartments in 94 buildings and occu- 
pies 76 acres. 


Equitable Society 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
entered the housing field with its 
Clinton Hall Apartments near the Navy 
Yard in Brooklyn. Clinton Hall houses 
1,200 families. 

The Society is 1,000 


now building 


Insurance Companies’ Housing Projects 





New York Life’s new housing project to be erected on Upper East Side 


apartment projects on Webb Avenue 
in the Bronx which will be completed 
this year. 

Some Other Projects 

The Bankers National purchased 
three housing projects in New Jersey. 
They are Gordonhurst Village, Mont- 
clair; Carteret Village in Orange; and 
Lafayette Apartments in Teaneck. 
Gordonhurst consists of 65 apartments; 
Carteret of 106 apartments; and 
Lafayette of 50 apartments. Bankers 
National has probably the largest in- 
vestment in rental housing in propor- 
tion to its assets of any life insurance 
company. 

Connecticut Mutual has an 85-apart- 
ment project in Hartford. 

Provident Mutual has purchased 105 
acres in Oak Lane, Philadelphia for 
a 1,000 apartment housing project which 
will be built at a later date. 

Security Mutual of Binghamton, N. 
Y., is now operating a group of 131 


apartments in New Jersey, acquired by 
forclosure in 1947. 

Home Life purchased Meadowbrook 
Village in Plainfield, N. J., from the 
original builders in December, 1947. This 
is a garden type development with 31 
buildings containing 185 apartments on 
11 acres. 

A group of 100 houses was built and 
sold by California-Western States Life. 
Summary by Institute 
In a sum up of housing activities 
by life companies the Institute of Life 
Insurance says: “It is safe to make 
the general statement that life insur- 
ance rental housing has always repre- 
sented an improvement over the type 
of housing it has replaced or supple- 
mented; that in most instances it has 
incorporated services and equipment 
superior to that generally offered at 
the time of construction, and the ac- 
commodations have been better than 
those obtainable in the area for the same 

rent. 





Develop New Areas 


(Continued from Page 15) 


feed the millions of starving people in 
the war-torn countries of Europe and 
Asia. The American wheat farmers have 
more than met this challenge by a series 
of bumper wheat crops. One of the 
problems encountered has been lack of 
storage space for these huge crops. Part 
of the difficulty of adequate storage 
has been the financing problem, and 
plans have been considered by the Gov- 
ernment for financing large amounts of 
new storage facilities both on the farm 
and at terminal points. 

One of the largest wheat countries 
in the country is Thomas County, in 
western Kansas, located about 60 miles 
east of the Colorado state line. Colby, 
Kansas, the county seat of Thomas 
County is the largest commercial cen- 
ter of the district. 


Makes Loan of $200,000 


In 1948, the Kansas City Life was 
approached by W. E. Cooper, president 
of Cooper Grain Co. of Colby, Kan., 
who wanted to construct a 500,000 bushel 
grain elevator to alleviate the prospec- 
tive shortage of storage space that was 
anticipated in connection with the large 
1948 wheat crop. 


To help carry out his plans the Kansas 
City Life offered to make a loan of $200,- 
000 to Mr. Cooper to be secured by his 
new grain elevator that he owned, to- 
gether with farm lands and other prop- 
erty that Mr. Cooper pledged against 
the loan. Mr. Cooper went ahead with 
the construction of the elevator and 
completed it in time to receive the new 
wheat crop on July 1, 1948. The elevator 
was filled within 10 days after comple- 
tion. 

Mr. Cooper wrote the Kansas City 
Life that he was grateful for the assist- 
ance which the company rendered in 
providing this financing. The benefits 
received from the loan were not only 
personal but civic. The farming com- 
munity around Colby, Kansas, now has 
this additional 500,000 bushels of grain 
storage space which was constructed and 
financed entirely by private enterprise. 
In the year 1948 alone, this additional 
storage space was estimated to have 
saved the wheat growers of the area 
some $100,000 based on losses and de- 
terioration that would have been normal 
for on-the-ground and farm storage. 
As a result, Mr. Cooper asks to be 
recorded as one of those who are “most 
highlv appreciative of the role life insur- 
ance has been playing in the building 
and preservation of our national econ- 
omy. 
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The Purchase Lease:— 


A New Development In Corporate Finance 


The last decade has seen a major de- 
velopment in a comparatively new meth- 
od of 
lease-back of real estate. 
ular this method of financing has _ be- 

ome, its use is not a new discovery, 
for an English case involved such a 
transaction in 1882. But its present 
popularity has undoubtedly been accel- 
erated by the current need of business 
for additional means of raising capital 
and of institutional buyers for satisfac- 
tory investments. 


and 
pop- 


corporate finance—the sale 


However 


New Investment Field for Life Companies 


In the development of this device the 
insurance companies have played an im- 
portant role. Although corporations 
adopting this method of financing have 
welcomed the device as a means of se- 
curing additional capital, the insurance 
comnanies have likewise promoted the 
plan in that it has opened a new field of 
investment for their growing assets. with 
the approval of, and in many states at 
the instance of the life insurance com- 
panies, the legislatures of practically all 
of the states have now enacted legisla- 
tion permitting the companies to make 
direct investments in real estate or in- 
terests in real estate acquired for the 
purpose of producing income—often re- 
ferred to as “income real estate.” The 
legislatures for many years had provided 
for investment in real estate to a limited 
extent—namely in home office properties 
and foreclosed real estate and housing. 
The expansion of this power to include 
investment in income real estate is mere- 
ly an extension of the field within which 
the inherent investment power of a life 
insurance company may be exercised. 


Authority to Invest in Real Estate 


states permitting 
invest in income 


majority of 
domestic companies to 
real estate, a general authorization to 
invest in real estate for the purpose of 
producing income is provided with some 
restrictions as to type and amount of 
which may be so invested. The 
statutes of certain other states are fairly 
restrictive in requiring a specific leasing 
arrangement as a condition, while other 
states permit such investment under a 
general power to invest a limited portion 
of assets in investments of a kind not 
specifically authorized or permitted. Still 
other states permit investment in income 
real estate merely by the absence of any 
restriction. 
Problems will 


In the 


assets 


arise regarding the ef- 
fect which the laws of other states may 
have on an insurance company’s exer- 
cise of the power to purchase income 
real estate given it by its state of domi- 
cile when it seeks to exercise the power 
in other states or when it merely does 
business there. The problem is not new. 
The consideration of the possible appli- 
cation of domestic company investment 
restrictions in a state in which the for- 
eign company does business has always 
been present where the investment re- 
quirements for insurance companies of 
the two states have differed. The de- 
termination of the possible conflict be- 
tween the investment requirements of 
two states, in so far as such require- 
ments relate to the purchase of income 
real estate by domestic and foreign com- 
panies, gives rise to the application of 
certain well defined principles, including, 
inter alia, the sovereignty of a state 
over its real estate, the rule of comity 
between states, the right of a state to 
impose an investment standard on for- 
eign companies, and the principle that 


By JouNn W. McPHERSON 


Assistant Counsel, 


investment is a necessary and proper 
function of a life insurance company. 
These principles when applied to the 
statutory, as well as the constitutional, 
provisions of any given state will assist 
insurance company counsel in determin- 
ing whether his company should take 
advantage of this new field of investment 
in such state. 
Its Economic Implications 

The basic principle of the lease-back 
or purchase-lease method of financing 
is simplicity itself. It consists of a sale 
of real estate by a corporation to an 
insurance company with a simultaneous 
lease-back to the corporation for an ex- 


tended period. Its popularity has been 
identified with retailing concerns, but 


the device has spread among other in- 
dustries where a substantial portion of 
the assets is invested in store buildings, 
warehouses or fixed plants. What then 
are the reasons given by corporations for 
the financing of their business by a pur- 
chasing lease? 

Many corporate executives prefer to 
concentrate their attention upon mer- 
chandising and avoid the responsibilities 
of real estate ownership and manage- 
ment. The result is a supply of cash 
which can be turned over in business 
operations instead of being tied up in 
real estate. 

There is also 
desires to retire 


the corporation which 
its long-term indebted- 





John W. McPherson 


John W. McPherson is a graduate 
of Phillips Exeter and of Harvard. 
He received his law degree from Har- 
vard Law School in 1932. At college 
he was manager of the business board 
of the Harvard Crimson. 

He started his law practice in Har- 
risburg, Pa., and a year later he be- 
came associated in reorganization 
work involving the Philadelphia Com- 
pany for Guarantecing Mortgages. He 
then joined legal department of Penn 
Mutual Life. 











ness or to prepay a mortgage loan se- 
cured by its plant. The company can sell 
its plant under a purchase-lease trans- 
action and apply the proceeds of sale 
to the retirement of its debt. 

The need for working capital for ex- 
pansion opportunities is perhaps the most 
important single reason for many _ pur- 
chase-lease arrangements. Expansion 
programs usually involve working capital 
problems, and by means of appropriate 
lease arranrements corporations may in- 
crease their facilities without sacrificing 
their working capital. Where the lease 
calls for the construction of new im- 
provements the lessee is in the position 
of having the new structure designed and 
constructed substantially to its own 
liking. Although the lease may require 
the lessee to finance initially the cost 
of construction of new improvements, the 
lease will normally provide that as the 
work progresses, the lessor will reim- 
burse the lessee at stated intervals for 
the actual cost of construction and these 
advances will be capitalized and returned 
to the lessor as rent during the term of 
the lease. When the building is com- 
pleted the lessee has a warehouse or 
store built to its own specifications in a 
location which it has selected. It has 
made no outlay of cash, its working 
capital is intact, nor has it borrowed any 
money. Its books show no liability ex- 
cept the rent due for the current period, 


Penn Mutual Life 


JOHN W. McPHERSON 


and its credit position is in nowise af- 
fected by the transaction. The process 
may be repeated, in theory, at least, 
any number of times. 


Accounting Advantages to Corporations 


The purchase-lease arrangement also 
offers certain accounting advantages to 
corporations, If such a transaction is 
effected, the corporation’s statement will 
merely show the annual rental payments 
made by the lessee corporation during 
the period for which the statement is 
rendered as a cost of operation. The 
corporation-lessee has divested its bal- 
ance sheet of one of the fixed assets and 
long-term fixed obligations. One = ac- 
countant has posed the question whether 
such balance sheets “fairly present the 
position” of such corporations. The 
credit behind a purchase- lease transac- 
tion is obviously that of the tenant, but 
no hint of the obligation appears in any 
liability account in the tenant’s books. 
It would appear that it is not yet ac- 
cepted accounting practice to mention in 
published audit reports the existence of 
long-term non-cancellable net losses, nor 
is attention generally directed to the pos- 


sible future liabilities connected there- 
with. It has been suggested that if pres- 
ent accounting conventions are inade- 


quate to disclose long-term lease obliga- 
tions and real or contingent liabilities 


connected therewith, and the effect 
thereof on credit or net worth, the 
lessee’s balance sheet might show the 


leasehold as a fixed asset subject to 
amortization and the rent obligation as 
a fixed liability. Until a more satisfac- 
tory device is worked out, accountants 
will probably fall back on the over- 
worked device of the footnote to set 
out the facts as to these fixed obligations 
unrelated to any present balance sheet 
fixed asset or funded debt. This method 
of informing the reader concerning such 
commitments would seem to be the least 
that should be done if the lessee’s state- 
ments are to “fairly present” the real 
financial condition of the company. 


Absence of Restrictive Covenants 


Still another advantage of a purchase- 
lease transaction is its absence of re- 
strictive covenants upon company finan- 
cing which are so common in term loan 





agreements and bond indentures. A ¢or. 
poration in need of working capital o 
funds for expansion may be subjected 
to severe restrictions if it seeks such 
funds through the issuance of preferred 
stock or by private placement with the 
customary term loan agreement. The j Im- 
pact of the so-called affirmative and 
negative covenants of a term loan agree. 
ment requiring, inter alia, the debtor 
corporation to maintain a certain debt 
ratio and a net working capital at an 
agreed figure, limiting additional  jn- 
debtedness and the amount of dividends 
distributable from earned surplus, may 
be sufficient reason to cause a corpora- 
tion to elect a purchase-lease transac- 
tion rather than a debt financing pro- 
gram. 


Makes More Capital Available 


The lease-back method of financing 
may also be desirable to a company be- 
cause it may furnish more capital than 
debt financing through an_ insurance 
company loan, mortgage or a bond issue, 
Which method of financing should be 
employed may hinge upon the type of 
plant for sale—if the plant is so spe- 
cialized or located as to be adaptable to 
no other use, debt financing may be the 
only solution. Furthermore, the possible 
advantage of securing more capital by 
use of the purchase-lease mode of finan- 
cing must be weighed against the fact 
that: the purchase-lease transactions thus 
far consumated would appear to demon- 
strate that the rate of interest forming 
part of the rental payments is higher 
than the rate upon comparable debenture 
loans to the same corporation. Although 
this differential in rate may be difficult 
to establish, investors in purchase-leases 
offer several reasons to support the high- 
er charges: first, the fact that the pur- 
chasing investor has absolute title to the 
property does not necessarily mean that 
it has more protection than the conven- 
tional creditor, The insurance company- 
lessor does not have the general obliga- 
tion of its lessee. In insolvency pro- 
ceedings, the lessor has rights against its 
lessee only as a landlord. If the lease 
is disaffirmed, the landlord’s claim 
amounts only to the equivalent of one 
year’s rent in the case of straight bank- 
ruptcy, and of three years’ in the case 
of reorganization under the Chandler 
Act. Secondly, the investment in a pur- 
chase-lease has less liquidity or market- 
ability than a loan. Thirdly, each pur- 
chase-lease involves a substantial amount 
of time and effort before the investment 
is finally consummated. Each _ lease 
agreement is necessarily tailor-made to 
meet the specific needs of the lessee. 
When all of these factors are considered, 
there is justification for obtaining a high- 
er return on a purchase-lease than on a 
bond issue. 


Its Tax Aspects 


Although sometimes called a means to 
evade taxes, the purchase-lease is not a 
tax evasion scheme. Certain tax benefits 
accrue to the lessee along with certain 
detriments. Before embarking on any 
definite course of capital fund raising, 
the corporation should compare the tax 
incidents which each course would im- 
pose upon it. If the corporation elects 
the purchase-lease device, it will be in- 
terested in claiming that “rentals” paid 
under its lease are deductible expenses 
for income tax purposes throughout the 
term of the lease. On the other hand, 
if the lessee does not sell its property 
but mortgages it for a loan, it will enjoy 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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By Ropert L. Hoce 


Executive Vice President and General Counsel 


Laws in every state limiting invest- 
ments of life insurance companies were 
actively favored by the members of the 
American Life Convention at the first 
annual meeting of that organization, held 
in Chattanooga in 1906. The need for 
stricter laws of such a nature, in many 
of the states, was one of the investment 
problems of the moment, and the Con- 
vention opened a long history of con- 
structive activity in this field by adoption 
at that meeting of the following resolu- 
tion: 

“We favor laws limiting investments 
to the following kinds and classes of 
securities: Bonds of the United States 
or of any state, county, city, town, vil- 
lage or duly organized school district 
therein: loans upon improved unin- 
cumbered real property in any of the 
states, not exceeding 50% of the value 
of such property; buildings for home 
office purposes; promissory notes 
amply secured by pledge of any bonds 
in which such insurance corporations 
are hereby authorized to invest their 
funds, and loans upon the security of 
their own policies not exceeding the 
reserve thereon.” 

The fundamental principles set forth in 
this resolution were soon widely adopted 
on a nationwide basis, although the laws 
of the various states differ widely in 
detail. 


Forum for Discussion of Investments 


It must not be supposed that the Con- 
vention restricted itself to specific pro- 
grams to meet specific situations such 
as that described above. Through the 
years, one of the principal functions of 
the Convention has been to furnish a 
forum for discussion of common prob- 
lems. Its meetings provided many of the 
life insurance companies, particularly 
newer and smaller ones, virtually the only 
opportunity they had to gather for both 
formal and informal discussions of their 
problems. A study of the Proceedings 
of the Convention, from 1906 on not only 
reveals the extent to which the members 
availed themselves of those opportunities, 
but likewise an active and continuing in- 
terest in the problem of investing safely 
their ever growing funds. 

It will be appreciated that this first 
resolution of the Convention was funda- 
mentally concerned with safety of in- 
vestments. This question of safety is 
the fundamental problem in the life in- 
surance investment field and all other 
problems in the field may be said to stem 
from this primary consideration. As evi- 
denced by the resolution quoted, the 
Convention companies, at the time of 
their organization, were already con- 
vinced that the question of safety was 
so important that both the public and 
the business were entitled to legislative 
protection against the possibility that 
some one company would relax its vigil- 
ance and thus not only imperil the funds 
of its policyholders but, in the process, 
severely injure the good name of life 
insurance, 


Position Relative to Investment 
Legislation 


While advocating sound investment 
laws, the American Life Convention has 
consistently been opposed to legislation 
either oppressive or coercive, or likely to 
impair the integrity of investments al- 
ready held, and this has been a continu- 


American Life Convention 


ing function of the Convention. Thus, 
for example, it has always strongly op- 
posed legislation intended to force in- 
vestment of reserve funds in the juris- 
dictions of their origin. Such legislation, 
limiting the exercise of sound judgment, 
and given rise to the possibility that 
somewhere along the line the strictest 
rules of safety might have to be relaxed 
by investment officers working under 
such compulsions, has always been con- 
sidered dangerous by Convention mem- 
ber companies. 

Keeping in mind that safety was the 
primary consideration, the principal in- 
vestment problems discussed in Conven- 
tion circles during the period culminating 
in the late ’20’s centered on methods of 
building up properly diversified port- 
folios; upon determining the relative 
merits of various types of legal invest- 
ments; and upon a solution to the ever 
present problem of how securities should 
be valued once they found a place in 
company portfolios. During most of the 
period there was literally a plethora of 
investment opportunities within the legal 
range, and, although interest rates were 
declining slightly in the later years, 
companies were generally able to show 
excellent earning rates right up to its 
close. 


Diversification of Portfolios 


Diversification of portfolios was the 
subject of a number of addresses before 
the Convention all through the period, 
and protracted discussions followed each 
of these addresses. In these discussions 
participation was very broad, including 
representatives of both old and new and 
small and large companies. Thus every- 
one gained the advantage of the opinions 
of others, and by their free participation, 
the larger companies often gave gener- 
ous and much appreciated assistance to 
the newer companies. Then, as now, the 
programs of the annual meetings of the 
Convention regularly included the names 
of many of the most prominent leaders 
of the day in financial, business and 
governmental circles, and it has always 
been true that their addresses have at- 
tracted the keenest interest on the part 
of the membership. 

While the relative merits of almost 
every available type of legal investments 
were fully discussed at meetings of the 
Convention during the period, a favorite 
topic centered upon the question of 
whether urban or farm mortgages were 
superior as investments for life com- 
panies. Some companies would not con- 
sider urban mortgages, but invested 
heavily in farm mortgages, and others 
pursued an exactly opposite course. This 
question was explored and re-explored 
many times at successive annual meet- 
ings of the Convention. 


Proper Valuation of Assets 


The question of properly valuing 
assets is one in which the Convention 
has been immersed almost from date of 
organization. How perplexing it is may 
be judged from the fact that many 
highly qualified minds have been brought 
to bear on it through the years, yet it 
remains an unsolved problem. Since life 
insurance companies do not purchase 
securities for speculative purposes, but 
rather as long term investments, fluctua- 
tions in market values are of relatively 
little significance to them except as the 






valuation of their assets for annual state- 
ment purposes may be affected. But no 
company, for very obvious reasons, de- 
sires to see the value of its assets, and, 
therefore, the amount of its surplus 
fluctuates widely from year to year. 
Nevertheless, even though a portfolio is 
eminently sound, wide market value fluc- 
tuations can easily occur over relatively 
short periods and unless some means can 
be taken to offset such a circumstance, 
the true condition of the company may 
not be shown at the year’s end. Rather, 
its surplus may be shown at a figure 
quite unwarranted, either too great or 
too small, as the case may be. 

Essentially, the problem has for years 
been handled on a year to year basis by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, while a more permanent 
and satisfactory solution has been sought. 
Today, it is, if anything, even more 
urgent that in the early Convention 
days, particularly with direct placements 
and the ever increasing pressure for 
life companies to make percentage in- 
vestments in equity securities. As pre- 
viously stated, the Convention has long 
devoted a great deal of time and effort 
to this problem, and, in addition, has 
cooperated with many other organiza- 
tions in the search for a generally ac- 
ceptable solution. 

Origin of Financial Section 

From the foregoing, it may be deduced 
that the Convention, during the period 
thus far under review, maintained a con- 
sistent interest in the investment prob- 
lems of the companies and a strong 
public policy in which safety was the 
paramount consideration. 

It would not be difficult for the stu- 
dent of life insurance developments, and 
particularly developments in the record 
of the American Life Convention with 
respect to investment matters, to con- 
clude that there was a turning point 
in this field around the middle ’20’s. New 
and broader problems, spilling over into 
the economic field, were facing the in- 
vestment officers of the life companies 
and it became increasingly evident that 
the annual meetings of the Convention 
could not possibly devote so much time 
to investment problems as appeared to 
be desired by many. Therefore, in May, 
1927, the executive committee of the 
Convention authorized the formation of a 
Financial Section and approved rules for 
its government. The Section was or- 
ganized in Dallas, during the annual 
meeting in October, 1927. The move was 
immediately successful and_ received 
strong support. 

The reasoning which led up to the 
formation of the Section was perhaps 
best expressed in 1929 by Robert J. Mer- 
rill, then vice president, United Life & 
Accident and chairman of the Financial 
Section. In his introductory remarks, 
at the opening of the third annual meet- 
ing of the Section, he said: “Fundamen- 
tally, however, the interest paid to in- 
vestment matters by the executives of 
our companies is due to a deepening 
realization of the responsibility resting 
upon them not alone as safe depositories, 
but as constructive factors in the proper 
growth and conduct of their companies.” 


Problem of Depression of the ’30’s 


The_ responsibility which Chairman 
Merrill mentions became much graver as 
the false prosperity of the late ’20’s 
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ROBERT L. HOGG 


debouched into the deep depression of 
the ’30’s. The depression itself brought 
with it many new and serious problems, 
and the monetary and social measures 
enacted during those years by Congress 
led to important and _— fundamental 
changes in the economic and _ financial 
life of the United States, the effect of 
which could not be readily foreseen. The 
need for common discussion was. thus 
enormously magnified, leading in 1934 to 
an action by the executive committee of 
the Convention authorizing the Financial 
Section to mect twice yearly. Reviewing 
the programs of these meetings (as has 
been done by Joseph M. Bryan, first 
vice president of Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company, and currently 
chairman of the Financial Section of the 
American Life Convention, in a separate 
article in this issue of The Gold Book) 
one cannot but be impressed by the 
breadth and scope of the sujects dis- 
cussed and by the evidences of keen 
interest exhibited by all the officers of 
Convention member companies who were 
in any way associated with the activities 
of their investment departments. 


Notable Americans Have Been on 
Program 


The programs of the Section, ever 
since its organization, have been of ex- 
ceptionally high quality. On its rostrum 
have appeared a long list of leading f- 
nancial, business and economic experts 
of the United States and Canada, The 
older types of investments have been 
critically re-appraised, and newer types 
as well as newer businesses have been 
almost microscopically examined. The 
organization of the Section, the majority 
of the officers of which have been senior 
investment officers of other companies, 
meant that the study being given by the 
Convention to investment problems et- 
tered an increased and more vigorous 
phase. Not only have the Section pro- 
grams been entirely devoted to invest: 
ment matters, but at the general sessions 
of the Convention itself, many of the 
addresses and discussions have been de- 
voted to various phases of current eco 
nomic and financial developments. More- 
over, in recent years, the Convention has 
been holding a series of regional meet- 
ings each spring for purposes of opel, 
unreported discussion. Financial topics 
have occupied a considerable portion 0 
the time devoted to these meetings. 


Life Officers Investment Seminar 

Despite all this attention to their prob- 
lems, with each passing year, all throug 
the ’30’s, it became increasingly difficult 
for those officers of member life com 
panies charged with investment respons! 
bilities to keep pace with the rapid 
march of events. This was particularly 
true with respect to the investment or 
ficers of those companies not located i 
the great metropolitan centers of New 
York and Chicago, By 1937, a group 
of these men were seriously discussing 
the need for some sort of seminaf 
through which they might gain broadet 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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Insurance Funds Help Electric Light 
and Power Industry Expand 


By Louts H. WHITEHEAD 


Louis H. Whitehead Co., Investments, New York 


During the past 15 years the portion of 
life insurance company assets invested 
in public utility securities has gained 
substantially, and the ratio probably will 
increase still further. This is attributable 
to the unusually strong combination of 
investment factors which characterizes 
the electric utility industry. 


Dynamic Growth of the Industry 


This industry is one of the most im- 
portant segments of our national econ- 
omy. It is an industry which is pros- 
perous, progressive, and aggressive, with 
a history of dynamic growth, and pros- 
pects of vigorous expansion for many 
years to come. We are in the midst of 
a business recession, the extent and dur- 
ation of which still are to be revealed. 
However, in the electric light and power 
business secular trends over-shadow 
cyclical fluctuations, and the industry is 





Louis H. Whitehead 


Louis H. Whitehead was an honor 
graduate of Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, subsequently 
studying at Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Columbia University. His 
first position was as a member of the 
Department of Finance, Syracuse 
University. Later, he lectured for 
several years for American Institute 
of Banking in economics and invest- 
ment courses. He became editor of 
a large investment advisory service 
before going into business for himself. 

Louis H. Whitehead Co. is a sole 
proprietorship whose clients are indi- 
vidual and institutional investors. His 
specialized field has always been pub- 
lic utilities. He conducts a lecture 
course, “Current Economic Develop- 
ments Affecting Investments” at the 
New York Institute of Finance, suc- 
cessor to New York Stock Exchange 
Institute, and he was a speaker on 








public utilities at the Life Officers 
Investment Seminar held in Beloit, 
Wis., last June. 





not feeling the effects of the recession 
to an important extent. 

Approximately 94% of all dwellings in 
the United States receive electric service, 
and it is available to an additional 
About 75% of our farms are being sup- 
plied with electricity and an additional 
12% are estimated to be within 4 mile 
of power lines but not yet taking service. 
However, by the end of 1951 it is ex- 
pected that 96% of all the farms in the 
country will be served by electricity or 
will have it available. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is obvious that the in- 
dustry’s future growth must occur in the 
form of higher per capita consumption, 
rather than rapid increases in the num- 
ber of consumers. 

Consumption has increased by leaps 
and bounds since the end of the war, 
maintaining a trend which has persisted 
throughout the history of the industry. 

Gross revenues increased from $1.4 
billion in 1926 to $3.5 billion in 1947 and 
$3.87 billion in 1948. This represents a 
rate of growth of 45% annually com- 
pounded. During the same period sales 
of all United States corporations in- 
creased at an annual rate of 3.2% com- 
pounded. 

Cyclical Fluctuations Are Unimportant 
stability of 


The relative the electric 


industry is revealed by the fact that sales 
dropped only 13% during the great de- 
pression while sales of industry in gen- 


eral fell 49%. Sales to residential con- 
sumers continued to gain for two years 
after the general business decline set in, 
and did not reach their high until 1941. 
Following a two-year decline, domestic 
sales began to increase again and by 
1936 they reached a new peak. Industrial 
sales declined in 1930, but commercial 
sales did not recede until 1931 and by 
1937 they had attained a new high. 

The Relative Stability of Earnings 

The earnings record of the electric 
light and power industry is a good one. 
Treasury Department figures reveal that 
trade corporations in general have 
earned somewhat more on the stock- 
holder’s dollar, but the utilities have 
held their earnings rate more consistent- 
ly. This explains in large measure the 
preference for utility securities among 
the investment officers of life insurance 


companies, For the past 22 years, aver- 
age net income of trade corporations 
was 11:4% as compared with 7.3% for 
the utilities. Howevey, in the utility in- 
dustry, the range between the best and 
the poorest year was roughly 9% down 
to 5%, whereas trade corporations re- 
ported deficits in 1931, 1932, and 1933. 
A comparison with the steel industry 
is enlightening. Over the 22 year period, 
— in the steel industry averaged 
4.7%; there were five years of deficit 
operations and in only five years of the 
period did the industry earn a rate in 
excess of the utility average of 7.3% 

A Long History of Rate Reductions 


The history of the electric light and 
power industry has been marked by 
steady reductions in the price of its 
product up until about 18 months ago 
when some rate increases were necessi- 


How Oil and Natural Gas 
Industries Have Been Aided 


By Epwin L. KENNEDY 
Lehman Brothers, New York 


The domestic oil industry is a $22 bil- 
industry providing employment to 
about 2,000,000 people. Its output —an 
amazing array of hundreds of products 
—has been described as being secondary 
in importance only to food, clothing and 
shelter. For most of its products it is 
a mass production enterprise, turning 
out standardized items in volume at low 
costs. Not oniy does it serve consumers 
and other business with its essential 
commodities, but it constitutes one of 
the largest markets for products made 
by other industries. Proper functioning 
of this industry, therefore, is a matter 
of prime importance to the entire 
economy. 
Effect on Industry of World War’s 
Great Demands 


lion 


Petroleum emerged from the war 
without the surplus of ability to serve 
that had characterized its operations for 
20 years. A 25% increase in demand 
during the war period in spite of civilian 
rationing had exhausted the capacity 
to produce crude efficiently without 
damage to reservoir engineering. Re- 
fineries were overloaded and pipelines 
and other transportation equipment in- 
adequate. Marketing properties, espe- 
cially terminal and storage facilities, 
had been for the most part neglected 
during the war. Meeting these accumu- 
lated deficiencies alone would have been 
a formidable accomplishment. The in- 
dustry, however, was not permitted to 
choose its rate of capital expenditure, 
for there was added to these accumu- 
lated needs a 14% increase within three 
years in demand for petroleum products 
over that of the peak war year. 

These conditions imposed a financial 
burden without precedent to drill wells, 
build refineries and expand inventories. 
In spite of record earnings and the dis- 
tribution as dividends of only 25% of 
net income as compared with 50% or 
more before the war, the industry could 
not generate enough funds internally to 
keep it in a sound condition. And the 
market for equity securities was too 
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unfavorable to help very much in han- 
dling the problem. 
Capital Expenditures of the Oil Industry 
The most authoritative figures on the 
industry’s capital trends are those com- 
piled annually by the Chase National 
Bank covering 30 publicly owned corpo- 
rations. These companies in 1948 refined 
81% of the crude processed in the 
United States and produced (net) 54% 
of the oil. The group spent $2.2 billion 
in the United States for capital pur- 
poses and an additional sum of $390 
million abroad. The bank estimates that 
capital expenditures of the entire indus- 
try last year, excluding foreign, amounted 
to $2.9 billion as compared with $2.5 
billion in 1947. The Department of Com- 
merce estimates that capital expendi- 
tures of all industries in the United 
States ‘last year totaled $19.2. billion. 
The petroleum industry, therefore, ac- 
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tated by the tremendous rises in the 
price of fuel and other costs which were 
a part of the post war inflation. Since 
1937 the electric industry has absorbed 
more than $300,000,000 in rate reductions 
while costs were rising steadily. The 
price of electricity is now about 32% 
below the 1935-39 average although the 
cost of living index is 69% above that 
base period. Since 1926 the average price 
for residential users has declined from 
7 cents to 3 cents per kwh. 

This extraordinary record of price re- 
ductions has been made possible by tech- 


(Continued on Page 41) 





counted for 15% of this sum, more 
than that accounted for by any other 
industry. It is believed that capital ex- 
penditures of the industry in 1949 will 
again cross $2 billion, bringing the ag- 
gregate in the last three years to over 
$7 billion. 

Insurance Companies Aid Expansion 

Insurance companies have been a vital 
factor in the oil industry’s successful 
expansion program. At the end of 194 
$529 million, or 30% of all borrowed 
funds of the Chase Thirty Companies 
had been obtained directly from insur- 
ance companies. The sums borrowed in 
this way came to $187 million in 1948 
and $165 million in 1947. It is not pos- 
sible to expand these figures to cover 
the entire industry, but it is estimated 
such a figure would be at least 25% 
larger than the Chase compilation. 

In addition to the direct loans made, 
insurance companies undoubtedly pur- 
chased significant proportions of secufl- 
ties publicly issued in recent years. 

The results of the expenditure of such 
huge sums have been beneficial to con- 
sumers, employes and the public. Short- 
tages have given way to abundancy and 
the pre-war trend of improving product 
quality has been resumed. Jobs have 
been not only provided, but made more 
secure. Tough competition, a blessing 
not sufficiently realized, has returned to 
the oil industry. Prices of the burning 
fuels have declined. In fact, the history 
of oil in recent years is thought to be 
a good example of the proper working 
of the capitalistic system. 

Increasing Natural Gas Supply 


The United States has long known an 
ample supply of natural gas, but its 
exploitation did not assume the charac- 
ter of a national industry until long- 
distance pipe line transportation became 
feasible 20 years ago. Pipe line facilities 
are the controlling factor’ determining 
natural gas markets. As late as 1945, 
for example, the six leading gas pro- 
ducing states produced 87% and _ con- 
sumed 68% of marketed natural gas. 
Interstate movement totaled 28% of 
about one trillion cubic feet. Last year 
interstate movement was 1%4_ trillion 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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IN 1945 IT WAS: 


‘Don't You Know There’s a War On?”’’ 


IN 1949 IT IS: 
*‘How’s The Recession Affecting You?” 





Well, we survived the war and being deaf to all bad news 
are happy to report a paid-for life insurance gain to 
date in 1949. 


Our buyers evidenced by their purchases an awareness 


of the pressing need for business life insurance— 


STOCK PURCHASE! 
STOCK RETIREMENT! 
KEY MAN! 





THE FRASER AGENCY 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD 
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Insurance Funds Helped Build the Railroads 


By L. Jerome PHILP 


Of all the forms of transportation the 
one which has contributed most to the 
spread of civilization, creation of wealth 
and improvement of living standards is 
the railroad. From the time the Ameri- 
can life insurance companies began to 
be established around the middle of the 
1800's insurance funds 
have been placed for investment in those 


policy reserve 
branches of the nation’s economy most 
in need of capital for expansion. No- 
where has this been more strikingly evi- 
denced than in the development of 
American railroads. Especially from the 
dramatic moment on May 10, 1869, when 
the tracks of the Union Pacific and the 
Central Pacific were joined at Promon- 
tory, north of Great Salt Lake, with 
the symbolic golden spike marking the 
first railroad tracks to span the Ameri- 
can continent, life insurance funds have 
contributed greatly toward the creation 
of wealth and the elevation of living 
standards of the people through the rail- 
roads. 
The First Railroads 

The launching of life insurance com- 
panies and of railroads in America have 
a certain Railroading in this 
country really dates from 1830 when the 


parallel. 


first common carrier roads were opened. 
The first railroad to serve as a public 
conveyor of passengers and freight was 
the Baltimore & Ohio which carried its 
first revenue passengers on January 7, 
1830, and 
and passenger traffic between Baltimore 
and Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, a dis- 
tance of 13 miles, on May 24, 1830, with 
horses for motive power. The first com- 
mon carrier railroad operating with 
steam power was the South Carolina 
Railroad, now part of the Southern Rail- 
way System, powered by the “Best 
Friend of Charleston,” built at West 
Point, New York, and_ shipped to 
Charleston by sailing vessel. It hauled 
a short train six miles. One day the 
fireman fastened down the safety valve 
and the boiler blew up, ending the ca- 
reer of “Best Friend.” In those days 
they gave the locomotives names. A 
famous one was the “Tom Thumb,” an 


opened for regular freiglit 


experimental engine built in 1829 by 
Peter Cooper, New York ironmaster. 
The “Tom Thumb” staged a_ notable 


race August 25, 1830, with a horse-drawn 
car on rails which the horse won. One 
can grasp something of the quaintness 
of the railroads’ primitive beginnings by 
recalling that both the B. & O. and 
South Carolina roads tried cars equipped 
with sails and also with treadmills 
driven by horses. The first rails were 
of wood. 

Parallel of Life Company and Railroad 

Development 


In operation in this country in 1830 
were 23 miles of railroad including the 
three miles of the Granite Railway, first 
incorporated railroad company, with 
horse drawn cars carrying granite 
| from Quincy, Mass., to Milton 
on the Neponsit River. Then, almost 
overnight short pieces of roads with 
sprang up all along the Atlantic 
seaboard so that by 1840 there were 
2,818 miles of railroad. 

The first mutual life insurance company 
chartered in this country was 
the New England Mutual Life on April 
1, 1835. Owing to the disturbed finan- 
cial situation at the time it did not issue 
its first policy until the latter part of 
1843. The first mutual company to issue 
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a policy was the Mutual Life of New 
York on February 1, 1843. 

As with the railroads, thereafter many 
local companies were launched. In the 
next decades they both grew in mush- 
room fashion and then entered a period 
of consolidations and more efficient serv- 
ice to the public. The many short line 
railroads, essentially local enterprises like 
the early life insurance companies, 
commenced to face the necessity of co- 
operating in their operations. By 1835 
there were more than 200 railway char- 
ters granted by 11 states although many 
of these companies never reached the 
stage of building a railroad and few of 
those that did survived for long. Build- 
ing a railroad even in those days was an 
expensive and risky enterprise. 

By 1850 there were 9,000 miles of these 
short lines, mostly in the states border- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean. They had begun 
to make through connections so that it 
was possible to travel all the way by 
rail from Waterville, Maine, via Boston, 
to Buffalo, N. Y., by way of Albany, by 
using some 12 different railroads and 
changing cars several times en route. 


The journey required about four days, 
longer than it now takes to travel by 
train from coast to coast. 

Large Funds Needed in Pioneering 

Until the advent of railroads this 
country’s commerce moved principally 
upon canals and navigable rivers. On 
land people were dependent upon the 
stagecoach for long journeys and the 
Conestoga wagon for hauling freight. 
It was slow, expensive and retarded the 
development of the country. 

Greatest impetus to the development 
of the Middle West was the Federal 
Land Grants Act passed bv Congress in 
1850. Pioneer railroad building required 
much capital with the outcome a gamble. 
The Land Grants Act was passed to 
encourage the construction of a through 
rail route from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Aside from some ac- 
tivity at Chicago and New Orleans there 
was almost no track in that vast area 
served by several great rivers. Pioneer 
railroad of the Mississippi Valley was 
the 5-mile strip of the Pontchartrain 
Railroad from Elysian Fields Street, 
New Orleans, to Lake Pontchartrain at 





Connecticut Mutual Erects 
Building For Doctors 


Of Hartford Hospital 





Shown above is an airview of Hartford’s Medical Center. The section at the extreme 

left is the Connecticut Mutual’s Medical Building with the connection between 

the Medical Building and the new Hartford Hospital Building. The connecting 
floors are also owned by Connecticut Mutual. 


More than 100 doctors will have offices 
in the new medical building in Jefferson 
Street, Hartford, which is owned by 
Connecticut Mutual Life which financed 


and constructed the building and will 
manage and rent the offices to members 
of the Hartford Hospital staff. For con- 
venience of doctors and their patients 
the building is connected to the Hart- 
ford Hospital building. 

The medical building was constructed 
by Robert Glenn, builders, of Hartford, 
from plans by Moore & Salsbury, West 
Hartford engineers. Robert Loomis of 
Windsor is structural engineer and 
Henri B. VanZelm of Hartford is me- 
chanical engineer. It was built by Con- 
necticut Mutual to offer closer and more 


efficient working relations between doc- 
tors, patients and hospital staff. It is 
eight stories, seven floors of which con- 
tain suites of offices for doctors, and 
a laboratory which is managed as a 
private enterprise and will serve as a 
time conserver for patients and doctors 
alike. There are 56,000 square feet of 
rentable office space. 

Dr. Wilmar M. Allen, director of 
Hartford Hospital, said: “Although the 
construction, ownership and_ operation 
of the medical building by Connecticut 
Mutual Life is undoubtedly a sound 
business venture we are all deeply ap- 
preciative of the company’s understand- 
ing and meeting of this community need 
through this unusual but conservative 
investment.” 


Milneburg, opened for horse-power op- 
eration April 23, 1831. It became a part 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
until abandoned in 1935. 

Chicago, greatest railroad center jn 
the world, served by 22 Class I railroads 
and 16 terminal and switching compa- 
nies, with 7,800 miles of trackage and 206 
freight yards, received its first locomo- 
tive via sailing vessel in 1848 for service 
on the Galena & Chicago Union Rail- 
road, now Chicago & North Western, 
The first train from the East entered 
Chicago over the Northern Indiana Rail- 
road, now the New York Central, in 
the Spring of 1852. 


Congressional Land Grant 


The Congressional land grant, which 
proved such a milestone for the rail- 
roads and incidentally for life insurance 
investment funds also, consisted of alter- 
nate even-numbered sections for six 
miles on either side of the proposed 
rail routes. The government had of- 
fered these lands for many years at 
$1.25 an acre, but there were no buyers 
because of the lack of transportation. 
With a railroad assured the lands were 
eagerly bought by settlers at double 
that price. Large unsettled areas of the 
public domain were opened up. Towns 
were established which grew to be cities 
and industry moved in. Along the rail- 
road arteries the life-blood of commerce 
flowed, creating wealth and taxable land 
areas where there was no value before. 

It was at this time of great expan- 
sion that life insurance funds met the 
huge demands for capital. Prior lien 
bonds representing a mortgage on the 
right of way of an established railroad 
running through a fast growing country 
—“next to the rails’—was an ideal in- 
vestment for life insurance policy re- 
serves. The life companies were also 
growing fast and needed such an invest- 
ment opportunity. When the country 
settled down to developing its resources 
after the war between the states, life 
insurance money went mostly into rail- 
road development. 


Creating the Great Railway Systems 


The cost of developing the modern 
railroad systems was so large they never 
could have been realized through reli- 
ance upon individual private capital 
available at the time. Investment in 
road and equipment to the end of 1947 
is estimated at $122,300 per mile. Total 
investment in Class I railroads exceeds 
$29 billion. 

During the formation of the big rail- 
way systems, life company investments 
in railroad securities mounted with the 
need for capital. When the consolida- 
tions were effected the flow of insurance 
funds decreased and has remained fairly 
level for many years. Total life insut- 
ance company investments in railroad 
bonds at the close of 1948 was $3,005,- 
000,000. For the past 20 years railroad 
bond holdings of life companies have 
held between $2.6 billion and $3 billion. 
The companies also held $100 million 
of railroad stocks. 

The significant thing about life com- 
pany investments in railroads is the 
trend over the years. While larger in 
amount than at any time in the past, 
railroad bonds today are a smaller part 
of company investments than at any 
time since the 1880's. In 1911 the ratio 
of investments in railroad securities to 
total investments was 35.64%—more than 
one-third. Since then there has been 4 
continuous decline in percentage so that 
at the end of 1948 the percentage o! 
railroad bonds held had dropped to 5.4% 
of investments and railroad stocks were 
but .2%. 

This strikingly illustrates how life in- 
surance investment funds flowed to the 
railroads when their capital needs for 
development were greatest. 
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and VA Loans Good Investment 
Outlets For Life Insurance Companies 


By L. Douctas MEREDITH 


Executive Vice President and Chairman, Committee on Finance 
National Life of Vermont 


FHA and VA loans have become a 
relatively new and a very significant 
factor in the investment portfolios of 
life insurance companies. 
Since the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration began to insure loans 15 years 
ago, more than two and one-half million 
housing units had been financed to May 
31 with insured loans aggregating not 
quite $16 billion. The Veterans Admin- 
istration, during its five-year history had 
guaranteed to May 31 almost one and 
one-half million loans in an amount 
equal to approximately one-half of the 
more than $8 billion of loans closed. 
Forty-nine legal reserve life insurance 
companies in the United States on May 
31 owned $2,234,783,000 of FHA loans 
and $1,008,101,000 of VA loans; 64% of 
the companies’ assets were invested in 
these loans. 


47 Types of FHA Loans 


There are said to be 47 different types 
of FHA loans and at least four different 
types of VA loans. All of the loans 
have a high ratio of debt to appraised 
value. This fact, more than anything 
else, accounts for the existence of the 
guarantee or insurance. Certainly, if the 
loans could be made to the satisfaction 
of lenders without these reinforcements, 
itis more than probable that this would 
happen but the loans qualify as invest- 
ments suitable for insurance company 
portfolios solely because they enjoy the 
benefit of governmental protection either 
through the insurance or the guarantee 
feature. Thus, to this extent, FHA and 
VA loans should be thought of as com- 
plements of the conventional lending 
structure and not as direct competition 
for conventional loans. 


Investment Advantage of These Loans 


FHA and VA loans lend themselves 
more readily to separate discussion than 
to simultaneous consideration, but for 
the sake of brevity, their common in- 
vestment advantages may be summar- 
ized, 

First, each loan may be selected indi- 
vidually by the lender so that he is in a 
iree position to assure himself of suffi- 
cient collateral both as to value of the 
security and ultimate insurance and 
guarantees. 

Secondly, the credit risk may be se- 
lected to the entire satisfaction of the 
purchaser of the loans. If some un- 
favorable attribute or incident appears 
in the credit investigation, the loan 
need not be made and, of course, the 
lender may exercise his independent 
Judgment as to the ability of the bor- 
Tower to carry the loan. J 

Thirdly, the loans provide for com- 
plete liquidation during their lives with 
regular accumulation of funds toward 
taxes and insurance premiums, and in 
case this schedule is not followed, re- 
course may be taken to the insurance or 
the guarantees. These procedures have 
been well-defined and although a few 
problems have arisen while details were 
being worked out, they have been re- 
solved easily and satisfactorily. 

The Lender and Foreclosure Situation 

In the cases of the FHA loans, the 
lender must foreclose, with the excep- 
tion of Section 207 and Section 608 loans 
(large-scale projects), and deed the 
Property to the FHA in exchange for 
debentures guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States Gov- 
€tmment. On the Section 207 and Sec- 
tion 608 loans, the lender has the choice 
between foreclosing as just outlined or 
assigning the defaulted loan to the FHA 


in exchange for debentures at a small 
discount. Thus to the extent that an 
FHA loan portfolio is likely to be con- 
verted into debentures, it is tantamount 
to a Government bond account. The 
risk of loss is confined to certain ex- 
penses likely to be incurred during the 
foreclosure period and which, if liquida- 
tion proceeds are sufficient, will be re- 
imbursed to the lender. 

In the VA loans, the lender submits 
his claim for the amount guaranteed and 
then realizes the balance from liquida- 
tion of the property. Because of this 
fact, Section 501 GI loans really are 
uninsured loans to the extent that a 
portion of the loan is not guaranteed. 
_ Fourthly, the degree of appeal to be 
found in the return on these loans de- 
pends to a great extent upon the posi- 
tion of the money market at a particular 
time. Generally speaking, FHA’s have 


offered a better return than the GI 
loans because the latter are guaranteed 
under a 4% interest ceiling. It never 
should be forgotten that the contract 
rate on a mortgage loan does not re- 
flect the true net yield. From the gross 
rate must be deducted fees paid for 
servicing, expenses for servicing at the 
home office, amortization of any pre- 
miums paid for loans, and a reserve for 
losses. These items sometimes can ap- 
proach or even exceed one full per cent 
annually. 

Lenders at times have been criticized 
severely for being less enthusiastic 
about GI loans than for other invest- 
ments, but when lenders have taken this 
position, it often has resulted from an 
unwarrantedly low interest rate. It seems 
reasonably certain that a higher interest 
ceiling on GI loans would make them 
more attractive, particularly when the 





Close Study of Investment Conditions 


Subjects Reviewed by American Life Convention’s Financial 
Section Since Its Organization in 1927 


By JosepH M. Bryan 


Chairman, Financial Section, American Life Convention 


First Vice President, Jefferson Standard Life 


The individuals charged with respon- 
sibility for investing the growing funds 
of life insurance companies have found 
it necessary, during the past quarter 
century, to keep abreast of extremely 
rapid changes in investment conditions. 
Fundamentally, these changes grew out 
of the world depression which began 
late in 1929, and out of World War II 
which flared up in the late ’30’s, and in 
which the United States became offi- 
cially embroiled in December, 1941. 

It may be of considerable interest to 
review, chronologically, the problems 
facing life insurance investment officers 
during that quarter century as evidenced 
by their meetings during the period. 
The Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention, the history and activi- 
ties of which are discussed in detail else- 
where in this issue, was organized in 
1927, just before the world depression, 
and has met continuously every year 
since and, at times, twice each year. 
Thus, these meetings cover the period 
of the greatest changes in life insurance 
investment history, and an analysis of 
the programs should certainly provide 
the basis for a review of what has been 
happening in life insurance investment 
thinking. 

In 1927 and 1928, the Financial Section 
programs indicate that interest centered 
chiefly in mortgage problems and in 
analysis of the laws affecting the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds. 

_In 1929 there was an address devoted 
to the discussion of the availability of 
common stocks as an investment me- 
dium for life insurance funds. It should 
be recalled that this meeting was held 
at a time when confidence in common 
stocks was yet high. 

Portfolio Diversification 


Diversification of portfolios, which had 
been considered for years at various 
meetings of life insurance executives, 
was the subject of addresses in both 
1929 and 1930, but the subject did not 
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reappear in any future programs of the 
section. 

In 1931 the subjects before the annual 
meetings of the section included the ad- 
dresses on farm financing problems, one 
on city loans, and one on bonds. 

By 1932 the problems arising from the 
depression had grown acute and nearly 
the entire meeting that year was given 
over to discussion of them. For the first 
time, also, government agencies came 
into the picture. There was a discussion 
at that meeting of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The following year, 1933, found the 
members of the section interested in 
the Farm Credit Administration, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank, the Home 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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money market temporarily tightens as 
it did in 1948. 

Loan Plans Were Well Conceived 

Observers may question the desirabil- 
ity of Federal agencies having a part in 
these loans, and yet private capital was 
in no mood to tackle financing of ven- 
tures of these kinds without some kind 
of protection in addition to the lien on 
the real estate. In addition to the insur- 
ance and guarantee, the loan pins were 
well conceived. This has been especially 
true with respect to the loan pattern, 
that is, the fully amortized monthly 
payment loans with the accumulation of 
necessary funds to pay taxes and insur- 
ance premiums. The monthly payment 
loan had enjoyed but little popularity 
prior to the advent of FHA, but the plan 
appealed strongly to borrowers and VA 
loans have enlarged its popularity. 

The loans guaranteed by the Veter- 
ans Administration, of course, are a 
product of the war, but both they and 
FHA loans have become a definite part 
of our mortgage structure. Each makes 
it possible for privately owned capital 
to assume risks otherwise hardly justi- 
fiable. They encourage home ownership 
on weil organized plans with the social 
advantage of home ownership which re- 
sult. In other words, they aid the mar- 
shalling of private capital for worthy 


social purposes, with the Government 
assuming the unpredictable risk. 
Commendable Record 

The record of United States legal 


reserve life insurance companies over 
the past 50 years as instrumentalities 
for the financing of real estate and par- 
ticularly home ownership is most com- 
mendable, especially during the past 10 
years. There are those who sometimes 
say that the companies should be more 
liberal in their lending standards, but 
unless we are to emerge as a welfare 
state in which loans are made solely on 
a basis of need, rather than ability to 
pay, lenders must select borrowers with 
care. FHA and VA loans have provided 
investment outlets for life insurance 
companies, but at the same time the 
companies have done their part in pro- 
viding capital for home ownership for a 
large portion of the people. The job has 
been well done. The companies may 
be proud of it! 
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Life Insurance Is Big 


Because Its 
By Harotp M. Stewart, CLU 
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ervice Is Big 


Executive Vice President, Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Large business enterprises, always 
obliged to prove themselves in the mar- 
ket place, now are being asked to prove 
themselves in the political arena as well. 

It became apparent late in 1948 that 
a tide of criticism of life insurance was 
in the making. The pattern was never 
too clear, but determined attacks on the 
industry centered particularly on the size 
of assets and reserves. The magnitude 
of the industry’s service was distorted to 
signify “undue economic power.” 

This year it became apparent that the 
insurance industry was not alone. Big- 
ness in all business is under fire from 
Washington. 


Current Effort to Create Distrust for 
“Bigness” 

The current effort to create a distrust 
for bigness might be compared to the 
attitude of a parent who distrusted his 
son because the latter had proved that he 
had exceptional ability. Such a parent 
would be considered eccentric. Yet it is 
constantly suggested that America should 
distrust the enterprise, the economic 
units, and the mass production that has 
made the growth of the nation possible. 

Large, easy-to-get-at enterprises have 
been badgered, off and on, since the turn 
of the century. But at no time before 
has such a concerted effort been made to 
discredit their importance in the econ- 
omy. The wrath, once reserved for 
proved wrong-doers, will fall, we are 
told, upon the leaders of almost every 
industry. At least this is the implication 
of the new philosophy that says bigness 
is badness in itself, and of an attempted 
new definition of monopoly that dis- 
regards what is ‘popularly known as “the 
rule of rez ison.” 

The TNEC investigations of monopoly 
were a decade ago. It seemed reasonable 
to assume that these studies had estab- 
lished some facts. Among these were 
the ideas that bigness was not bad un- 
less it was improperly used, that monop- 
oly meant domination of the market by 
a single firm or by several firms acting 
together, and that, on the positive side, 
bigness in business has helped Amer- 
ica achieve her national greatness. 

Not so, however. The issue of big- 
ness has been re-opened with no refer- 
ence to such decisions. 

A Philosophy New to Our Government 

This philosophy is new to the govern- 
ment. But it really is not new at all. 
It reminds observers of the man watch- 
ing the steam shovel at work who re- 
marked to his companion, “Just think, 
if it weren’t for that blasted steam 
shovel, fifty of us could be at work 
on that excavation with our spades.” 

His companion replied, “And if it 
weren't for your spades, ten thousand 
men could be at work with their tea- 
spoons.” 

Business is a public undertaking and 
always subject to public approval or dis- 
ap »proval. Life insurance companies in the 
past have received sober criticisms will- 
ingly and have cooperated in eliminating 
proved abuses. They will continue to do 
so. The industry, in my opinion, wel- 
comes studies or investigations and will- 
ingly cooperates when they are unemo- 
tional, sincere in purpose and represent 
fair attempts to get at facts. 

The industry should combat vigorous- 
ly, however, prejudiced actions in which, 
all too often, the conclusions are pub- 
licly announced before the evidence is 
received or weighed. 

What does this mean to the men and 
women who make up the life insurance 
industry? What are the facts about the 
size and economic influence of the in- 


dustry? How should the life insurance 

industry respond to these attacks? Such 

questions deserve the studied considera- 

tion of all of us. 

Trying to Undermine Public Confidence 
in Business 

The implications of some of these at- 
tacks, with distortions of fact and false 
generalizations, are far-reaching. No 
life insurance company nor any business 
—indeed, no citizen—can escape the con- 
sequence of attacks which weaken the 
nation’s most effective economic units. 
By undermining public confidence in 
business, these attacks destroy consumer 
relationships, distract management, and 
impede production. Any question which 
concerns the management of private 
business or any attacks which falsely 
condemn it concern also the future wel- 
fare of individuals and our whole econ- 
omy as much as they do the sic in 
question. 

From the standpoint of the life insur- 
ance industry, attacks on bigness— 
whether applied to the industry as a 
whole or to individual companies—are 
matters that should arouse all of us. 
What hurts one segment of the indus- 
try cannot help but hurt. others. Fur- 
thermore, bigness is a relative term. It 
is well to remember that nothing is 
either large or small except in rela- 
tion to something else. Our companies 
are all bigger than they were 20 years 
ago; bigger than they were one year 
ago. 

Most of the smaller and medium-sized 
life insurance companies are large indus- 
tries in their particular cities, states or 
regions. If our critics succeed in im- 
pressing their ideas on the public mind, 
the public is not apt to differentiate 
between the largest companies in the 
industry and the “local” companies 
which, to them, seem very large 

Having indicated that attacks on the 
industry are serious and determined, | 
now want to give you some of the facts 
which refute the charge that life insur- 
ance is too big and some suggestions as 
to the methods by which our answers 
can be brought aggressively to the pub- 
lic. 

Should Prove Management Is Not 

Detrimental to Nation’s Economy 

Admitting that we are “big,” our critics 
will have to prove that we are too big. 
I suspect (in spite of any contention 
that bigness is badness, per se) that 
public opinion will require also that they 
prove our companies and industry are 
being mismanaged to the detriment of 
the company. 

Meanwhile, should we not embark upon 
intelligently aggressive campaigns to 
proclaim our good works and thus win 
this battle for men’s minds? The an- 
swer is obvious, because in the absence 
of any facts to the contrary, it is only 
to be expected that the public will be- 
lieve the headlined generalizations of 
the enemies of private business. 

If it is true that the interests of 
society and of business are identical, 
as I believe them to be, a serious re- 
sponsibility falls upon all of us to 
ascertain the facts and make them 
known. 

Protection for Millions of People 

There is no denying that life insur- 
ance is big business. It is vitally tied 
in, through its savings and insurance 
features, with the lives of millions. 
Further, this responsibility for the wel- 
fare and happiness of people is not 
just a transitory thing. It stretches 
across generations. In their investment 


functions, life insurance companies ad- 





mittedly have a further effect on the 
stability and growth of the economy 
and on the lives of individuals, particu- 
larly through the homes which life in- 
surance funds finance and the job- 
making businesses such funds nourish. 

Yes, with 78 million policyholders and 
202 billion dollars worth of life insur- 
ance in force, there is no denying that 
private life insurance is one of the big- 
gest of American enterprises. Whether 
that kind of bigness is badness, the 
American people who have subscribed 
to self-respecting security will finally 
decide. 

Size an Attribute to Service to Insured 
and Public 

Is there any virtue in “smallness” 
alone? In all industries companies vary 
in size. There is no way except by 
regimentation that companies in a 
system of private enterprise could be 
made the same size. Some companies 
are bound to be larger than others. 
Normally, where growth does not re- 
sult from mergers, it results from filling 
a public need in a better way. Isn't 
size here simply an attribute to its 
service to policyholders and the public ? 

In the insurance field, in spite of the 
presence of companies of very large size, 
and of a large number of companies, 
many new firms are born. As a matter 
of fact, there are nearly seven times as 
many companies now as there were in 
1900. The Life Insurance Fact Book for 
1949 reports that there were 584 legal 
reserve life insurance companies with 
headquarters in the United States on 
January 1. This is an increase of 35 
companies in a single year. Furthermore, 
some of the smaller companies are in- 
creasing rapidly their share of the total 
business written. Since some smaller 
companies are developing more rapidly 
than the large, there is no evidence that 
our industry is being throttled because 
a few companies are “too big.” All in- 
surance companies, whether we term 
them “large” or “small,” are by their 
nature big enterprises. But, competition 
is still operating as a corrective force 
in the industry. Since “small” compa- 
nies have been able to show in many 
cases a quickened rate of growth, the 
“large” companies have to continue to 
give excellent service to continue their 
growth. 

Not Detrimental to Savings 

One of the impressions the critics try 
to give is that life insurance has si- 
phoned off the savings of the people to 
the detriment of other types of savings. 
Let’s compare the growth of life insur- 
ance with the growth of savings to see 
what the reality is. 

The total savings of Americans at 
the end of 1947 was $196,072,000,000. This 
was 527.7% of the savings reported for 
1925. Savings in the form of life insur- 
ance, at $43,955,000,000 for 1947, repre- 
sented a growth of 511.6% over 1925, 
while all other forms of savings showed 
a collective growth of 5326% for the 
same years. 

Another aspect of bigness is its rela- 
tionship to the insurance industry’s ob- 
ligations. Is there need for a big insur- 
ance industry? Are we “too big” from 
the standpoint of the obligations our 
size entails? 

It seems to me we are not. 

First Obligations to Policyholders 

Our first obligations are to our policy- 
holders. We have contracted with some 
78 million people to pay them specified 
sums of money when certain happenings 
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occur. 
we are 
certain 
reserves.” 


In order to meet these obliagtions, 
required by law to set aside 
sums of money called “policy 
Nine-tenths of the assets of 
insurance companies are made up of 
these reserves, so of course our assets 
are big, but our liabilities under the 
law are equally so. They totaled 556 
billions of dollars at the end of 1948, 

Keep in mind that life insurance com- 
panies must invest wisely if we are to 
continue our growth and if we are to 
meet our obligations to policyholders, 

Insurance Reserves 

Our reserves are not “reserves” like 
those of an industrial corporation. The 
reserves of a manufacturing company, 
it is true, may also be funds set aside 
and ear-marked for a special purpose. 
But -they come from profit and consti- 
tute a surplus over and above liabilities. 
In insurance language, policy reserves 
are liabilities that must be met. While 
the bulk of an insurance company’s as- 
sets consists of reserves, the bulk of a 
manufacturing company’s assets consists 
of its physical plant and inventories, To 
compare the reserves or assets of the 
two types of companies is meaningless. 

Insurance reserves are ear-marked for 
future payments of obligations to policy- 
holders or beneficiaries. Without its re- 
serves, no company could continue to 
pay its claims. 

While awaiting payment to policyhold- 
ers, these reserves are loaned and earn 
interest, which makes insurance cheaper 
for the individual. 

These reserves, in addition to being 
required by law, are required by the 
mathematical rules which govern insur- 
ance practices. Whenever they exceed 
the amount to meet obligations, the ex- 
cess is returned to policyholders as divi- 
dends. In mutual life insurance there 1s 
no “profit” as known in ordinary com- 
mercial accounting companies. 

So you will readily see that in rela- 
tion to our obligations to present policy- 
holders, our size is neither great nor 
excessive. 

Needs for Protection Must Be Met 

In addition to its financial obligations 
to present policyholders, the insurance 
industry has an obligation to provide 
insurance protection to everyone who 
needs it. We have not yet reached the 
ultimate goal of insuring all the needs 
of Americans. The fact that security 
is uppermost in the interests of today’s 
population has stimulated the rate 0 
growth of private insurance, but our 
obligations to the public have only been 
partly filled. You come in contact daily 
with cases of persons who are uninsured 
or under-insured. We still have a long 
way to go before we can be charged 
with being too big in relation to the 
need for the protection we sell. ; 

Again, we are not too big in relation 


(Continued on Page 160) 
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Seldom 


life insurance truthfully say that he is 


today can 


not granted the protection he needs. 
The words “rejected” and “declined” are 
being heard less frequently with each 
passing year as the insurance company 
medical, actuarial and underwriting staffs 
wage unceasing war on uninsurability, 
that bane of the field man’s existence. 
The job has been done so well that 
it is surprising to realize how little 
recognition it has received even among 
members of the insurance industry, not 
to mention the self-appointed critics. 
Fifty years ago about 12% of all life 
insurance applications in this country 
were rejected. This ratio has gradually 
been reduced to the neighborhood of 
1% in most companies handling sub- 
standard risks either for their own re- 
tention or through reinsurance facilities, 
and the percentage of declinations is 
steadily decreasing. Even these figures 
do not tell the whole story in view of 
the tendency in prior years for agents 
not to solicit those prospects known to 
have some impairment or to be subject 
to some hazard which would probably 
render them unacceptable by the under- 
writing standards then prevailing. In 
those early days there were too many 
fresh prospects available, frequently 
carrying no life insurance at all, to 
waste time on the questionable ones. 
Initiative of Life Companies 


It cannot be denied that the amazing 
progress made by the medical profession 
in the prevention, diagnosis and treat- 
ment of so many diseases has played a 
large part in improving the over-all 
insurability of our people. However, it 
is equally true that the primary force 
operating to increase the proportion of 
acceptable risks has been the initiative 
of the life insurance companies them- 
selves, both individually and collectively. 
The main weapon in the fight has been 
knowledge, eagerly sought and often 
won at the expense of unexpectedly 
high claim ratios, as to the effect of 
each identifiable factor on the mortality 
of a group of otherwise normal appli- 
cants possessing that particular charac- 
teristic. To use popular rather than 
scientific terminology, people with high 


blood pressure die off “faster” than 
others—but how much faster? How 
many extra deaths per thousand can 


be’ expected each year among a group 
of individuals with toxic goitre. What 
effect upon the mortality rate is exerted 
by overweight, albumen in the urine, a 
heart murmur, asthma, a history of 
stomach ulcer, flying an airplane, work- 
ing in a coal mine, playing polo, drink- 
ing alcohol to excess? In the statistical 
answers to these questions lies the key 
to modern scientific underwriting of life 
insurance applicants. Continually we are 
asking additional questions of this 
nature, and continuously we come closer 
to finding a practical answer to them all. 


Fair Share Contribution for Each 
Class of Risk 


The end result of these investigations 
is the ability to establish an equitable 
premium rate for each class of risks so 
that each will contribute its fair share 
to the funds from which all death claims 
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President, Lincoln National Life 


are to be paid. As in all other types of 
insurance, the emphasis must be upon 
groups, classes, and aggregates, since 
any attempt to predict the lifetime of 
a given individual falls within the prov- 
ince of the soothsayer rather than the 
actuary. We are not to be confounded 
by any such example as Uncle Ezra, who 
had high blood pressure all his life, 
smoked like a furnace, and drank like 
a fish but was killed in a tavern brawl 
at the age of 92. The most satisfactory 
promise we can make to any individual 
insured is that we have classified him 
to the best of our ability in such a way 
that his premiums together with those 
of others in his class should be suffi- 
cient, but not redundant, to pay all bene- 
fits specified in the policies. 

Essential as statistical analysis and 
actuarial science are to proper operation 
of the insurance principle, they must 
be supplemented by judgment. That clas- 
sifying life insurance applicants is defi- 
nitely an art as well as a science may 
perhaps be demonstrated most clearly by 
considering that general category labeled 
“moral hazard” cases. The executive of 
a manufacturing company in_ financial 
difficulties who suddenly applies for 
$100,000 of Five Year Term, the son 
who wants $2,000 Ordinary life on his 
63-year-old mother, the father of three 
young sons who wants to “build an 
estate” for the middle one only by pur- 
chasing $3,000 Twenty Pay life on the 
child—each of these applicants may well 
know considerably more about the prob- 
ability of the prospective insured’s death 
than the most experienced insurance 
man can guess. Yet such applications 
are received daily, and the responsibility 
is ours to accept as many as _ possible 
without unduly penalizing the general 
body of policyholders by incurring ex- 
cessive mortality. Statistics must fre- 
quently give way to broad vision and 
a knowledge of human nature in han- 
dling this type of case. 


“Habit Cases” 


Underwriting those applicants who use 
alcohol to excess, called “habits cases” 
in the trade, requires about equal use 
of past mortality experience and plain 
common sense tempered by trained judg- 
ment. Disregarding the many verbal bat- 
tles waged over the subject on moral, 
ethical, or social grounds, it has been 
conclusively demonstrated that excessive 
drinking does shorten the life span as 
a result both of physiological processes 
and of an increase in the accidental 
death rate. Whether the excesses are 
a habit or a disease, a result of inner 
weakness or a symptom of external dif- 
ficulties, can we deny that such indi- 
viduals usually have as much need for 
life insurance as do total abstainers? 
With the exception of the relatively few 
true chronic drunkards, most applicants 
in this class are now acceptable with 
an appropriate extra premium. 


Constant Experimentation 


The necessity and the willingness on 
the part of many insurance companies 
to experiment has resulted in expansion 
of coverage to each of the types of im- 
paired risks now accepted but formerly 
uninsurable. The customary procedure 
has been to assess a tentative rating for 





the impairment, based on clinical rec- 
ords, governmental vital statistics, the 
impression of the medical profession, 
or any other availab!e information. After 
accepting insurance coverage on such 
lives for a period of time the companies 
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gradually build up reliable experience 
which may demonstrate the advisability 
of raising the rating, lowering it, or per- 
haps removing it entirely. It is a never- 
ending process of learning in order that 
the knowledge gained may be applied 
to the fixing of equitable premium rates. 
An excellent example of such an im- 
pairment is diabetes. Less than ten 
years ago no true diabetic could obtain 
Ordinary life insurance; today, if he 
has the disease properly under control 
by diet and the use of insulin he is 
required to pay only a_ moderately 
higher premium than his normal neigh- 
bor of the same age. 


Aviation Risks 


As medical science progresses the 
general mortality improves and also the 
relative significance of various diseases 
is subject to change. With earlier diag- 
nosis and more effective treatment the 
mortality among those who contract 
tuberculosis has decreased markedly over 
the past 20 years and more. The life 
insurance companies have kept pace with 
this situation and have modified their 
selection standards accordingly. Many 
other examples could be cited. An 
analagous process has been conspicuous 
in connection with the aviation indus- 
try. Within a period of only ten years 
the extra premium required from those 
who fly their own private airplanes has 
been reduced by 80% as a result of 
the increased safety record, and the 
companies now customarily disregard 
any reasonable amount of scheduled 
passenger air-line travel. 


Group and Industrial Insurance 


Although this discussion has centered 
primarily on Ordinary insurance, a com- 
plete review of the problem of insur- 
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ability must include both Group and 
Industrial insurance. In addition to pro- 
viding weekly or monthly premium pay- 
ments for those individuals who find it 
inconvenient or impossible to pay larger 
amounts less frequently, Industrial in- 
surance can in many cases be granted 
at normal rates to those who would not 
qualify for Ordinary coverage because 
of the different selection standards in- 
herent in the two classes of business. 
Group insurance uses still a different 
approach. It has been said that all per- 
sons passing a busy street corner on a 
given day could be safely insured with- 
out imposing further qualifications pro- 
vided every one was covered and the 
amount was the same for each. This 
same principle is the basis for Group 
insurance whereby each employe of a 
given factory, store or office is insured 
in accordance with some definite sched- 
ule of amounts precluding individual 
selection and a few additional rules 
safeguarding against excessive mortality. 
Many individuals protected by a Group 
policy would find it difficult to obtain 
protection in any other way. Once again, 
the enterprise of the individual insur- 
ance Gompanies was responsible for de- 
veloping these two types of coverage. 

It should be recognized that the sub- 
standard or impaired risk is very much 
in the minority, as 85% to 90% of the 
individuals in this country can obtain 
Ordinary life insurance at standard 
rates. On the other hand, this fact has 
not diminished the zeal of the insurance 
industry in its effort to offer needed 
protection to all of the remaining 10% 
or 15%. It is a worthy goal which may 
never be reached but which we seem 
to be approaching in the same way 
that the laboratory technicians have 
approached their unbelievably cold ab- 
solute zero in temperature. They have 
come within one-millionth of one degree, 
and we are not too much farther from 
100% insurability. 





Trustee Gives Sales Advice 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of board, 
General Mills, Inc., and a trustee of 
Northwestern Mutual Life, gave some 
advice on selling in a talk he made at 
annual meeting of Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life agents. 

First, he wanted to emphasize that 
too many young people wait too long 
before starting their life insurance pro- 
gram. 

“Start to buy life insurance as soon 
as you start earning,” he said. “With 
your first policy you guarantee a degree 
of security for yourself and your 
family. Nothing can take the place of 
insurance. No financial instrument 
makes a greater contribution toward 
family security.” 

Mr. Bullis worked his way through 
the University of Wisconsin’ by selling 
sewing machines. During that period he 
learned that when a buyer says “No 
he rarely means it. He also learned, he 
said, that if the salesman is sold on 
his product and really believes it will 
help his customer there are many times 
when the “No” can be changed to “Yes. 
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Life ne —— 


Aids Health of the Nation 


By Louts I. Dus.in, Pu. D. 


Second Vice President and Statistician, Metropolitan Life 


The life insurance business has played 
a significant role in promoting the health 


and longevity of the American people, 
and thus has helped to advance the 
American economy. 

Let me first indicate how our health 


and longevity have improved during the 
last 50 years. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, the average length of life, or what 
is usually called the expectation of life 
at birth, was about 49 years. Sanitation 
was in a deplorable condition, especially 
in the crowded cities. Infectious disease 
was widely prevalent. The diseases of 
infancy and childhood were particularly 
widespread and took a large toll of life. 
Tuberculosis, the leading cause of death, 
tax on the working 


imposed a severe 
population. Altogether, the high inci- 
dence of disease and disability laid a 
heavy hand on the national economy. 
Today’s Health Picture 
Today, however, the health picture is 


very different. A veritable revolution has 
been effected. Thanks to the advances in 
medicine and to the extensive develop- 
ment of the public health program, in- 
fectious disease has been brought under 
control. Typhoid fever and the diseases 
of childhood have been practically wiped 
out as causes of death. Even the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis and from pneu- 
monia has been reduced about 80% since 
the beginning of the century, and is still 
declining rapidly. As a result of these 
remarkable developments, the average 


length of life has increased about 18 
years, from 49 to 67 years. 

I can perhaps bring home the sig- 
nificance of this accomplishment by 


reference to a chart which traces the 
survivorship of a group of 100,000 people 
from birth to the end of life, according 
to the mortality conditions prevailing in 


1901 and in 1946, together with a fore- 
cast for 1975. At the beginning of the 
century, only three quarters of those 


born lived to age 24; but currently the 
same proportion survives to 60 years, 
and according to the forecast for 1975, 
the age will rise to 67 years. At the 
halfway survivorship mark, the age ad- 
vances from 58 years at the beginning 
of the century to 72 years currently, 
and the indications are that it will be 
76 years in 1975. Let us look at this in 
still another way. Mortality conditions 
in 1900 were such that a young man 
18 years of age starting out on his pro- 
ductive career had one chance in two 
of re aching his 65th birthday. Today 
1ances of survival are two in three. 

In view of these achievements in life 
conservation, it is little wonder that the 
general economy of the country has 
greatly improved; that the population 
has grown rapidly and that we have a 
large and effective labor force. I believe 
that these advances in the public health 
underlie our strength in the comity of 
nations and our general prosperity as 
an industrial power. 


his cl 


Role of Life Insurance Companies 


It is my pride as an insurance man 
that the life insurance companies have 
played a significant role in these ad- 

ances during the last half century. To 
be sure, some Organizations have done 
re than others, but broadly speaking, 
it can be said that the life insurance 
business as a whole has aided and fur- 
thered the health movement. The Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
now the Life Insurance Association of 
America, many years ago called atten- 





tion to the health problems of the 
nation. I can well recall meetings of 
the association which were devoted en- 
tirely to discussion of these health 
problems. Robert Lynn Cox was particu- 
larly concerned with these matters when 
he was manager and general counsel of 
the association. Some companies have 
distributed vast quantities of health 
literature; some have made _ available 


directors and have taken leadership in 
bringing these societies into effective 
operation. It has been a cooperative 


venture on a large scale to which the 

life insurance companies have certainly 

given their blessing and support. 

Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 
More recently, a significant step was 

taken when a large number of the com- 

panies united to organize the Life Insur- 
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nursing service to their policyholders 
during illness; a great many have made 
generous financial contributions to one 
or more of the voluntary health agen- 


cies, such as are concerned with the 
control of tuberculosis, cancer, infan- 
tile paralysis and, more recently, heart 


disease. Many of the officers of the life 
companies have been intimately associ- 
ated with the various health organiza- 
tions, have acted on their boards of 


50 
AGE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 


ance Medical Research Fund. Estab- 
lished in 1945, the Fund is now sup- 
ported by 148 companies and, in 1949, 
made available $680,000 for its various 
operations. It has wisely followed the 
principle of concentrating its effort on 
one major field of the public health, 
namely, the diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels. It makes available grants 
to institutions where effective research 
can be carried on and to fellowships for 


Husband and Wife Team 


One of the successful husband and 
wife teams in the insurance business 
consists of William Francis and Inez F. 
McCormack of the Aetna Life in Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., who are members of the 
Albany agency. While producing a sub- 
stantial amount of life insurance they 
also write considerable general insur- 
ance. Both attended the recent regional 
convention of Aetna Life held in Vir- 
ginia Hot Mrs. McCormack 
having qualified as a Regionnaire in a 
three months’ period. 

Mr. McCormack, who was born in 
Schenectady where his father was a 
builder and had numerous other business 
responsibilities, began his insurance ca- 
reer 20 years ago and soon was placing 
accident and health risks with Aetna 


Springs, 


Casualty & Surety Co. In 1946, his big- 
ler year, he stood No. 3 among Aetna 
. & S. accident and health producers. 


Mrs. McCormack was Miss Inez F. 
Fowler of Schenectady. For several 
years she was secretary of the Dearstine 
Lumber Co. for which concern among 
other duties she handled its insurance. 
She got to know Mr. McCormack well 
when he sold a Group policy to the lum- 
ber company in 1938 and shortly there- 
after they were married. 


In Schenectady the McCormacks have 
a general insurance agency and _ also 
they have an agency in Ballston Lake, 
N. Y., which is between Schenectady and 

allston Spa. They write a great deal 
of insurance of all kinds at Saratoga, N. 
Y., and at Belmont which is at Elmont, 
Long Island, including life insurance and 
other coverages on owners of race horses 
and on jockeys. 
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the training of future researchers in this 
field of medicine. Since its organiza- 
tion, the Fund has appropriated close to 
two million dollars to research. Al- 
ready significant results are beginning 
to appear in the work supported by the 
Medical Research Fund. 

The interest which the life insurance 
companies have shown in advancing the 
public health is readily understandable. 
Mortality cost is a factor in premium 
rates. Moreover, the life companies in 
recent decades have developed an exten- 
sive business in the fields of accident 
and health coverage. The companies 
have naturally established close ties with 
those responsible for the prevention of 


disease and accidental injury. The ex- 
traordinary. developments of the last 
fifty years have, therefore, more than 


justified the contributions of the life 
insurance business, quite apart from any 
philanthropic interest which might add 
its motive power. The advances in the 
public health have thus been reflected 
in lower mortality costs, larger amounts 
available for dividends, and in turn, in a 
broader extension of the business to in- 
clude more and more people. The co- 
operation of the life companies and the 
health agencies has been mutually bene- 
ficial. 


Current Trends 


At the same time, these very develop- 
ments have brought into sharp focus 
new problems which affect both the 
medical profession and the life insur- 
ance business. The marked curtailment 
of infectious disease and of premature 
death has carried many people into the 
older ages. These elders constitute an 
increasing proportion of the population. 
This poses many problems which will 
exercise our best minds. In the field 
of medicine and public health, the shift 
means more and more concentrated ef- 
fort on the alleviation of chronic dis- 
ease. In the field of life insurance, the 
current trends emphasize the necessity 
for more ample coverage on the indi- 
vidual life, and accentuate the impor- 
tance of pension schemes to  supple- 
ment the limited benefits of social secur- 
ity. There dre many other issues that 
flow out of the trend toward longer 
life, such as the policy with regard to 
employing older persons, the need for 
providing more adequate housing an 
recreational facilities especially designed 
for older people. These questions are 
fortunately receiving more and more 
attention, and reflect the increasing 1n- 
terest in and appreciation. for people 
at the older ages. Whenever questions 
of this sort arise, those in the life 
insurance business take a leading part 
in directing public opinion along con- 
structive channels. The life insurance 
companies have played a most helpful 
role in the whole field of health and 
social weltare. 
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CAREER UNDERWRITING 


includes 


ACTIVE INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION IN 
COOPERATIVE PROJECTS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


i. e. 


Penn MuTuA.L’s HoME OFFICE AGENCY 
in PHILADELPHIA 


& 


71 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


37 NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD WINNERS 


20 MEMBERS IN THE PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER 
OF CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 








20 ADDITIONAL TRAINEES FOR THE C.L.U. 
DESIGNATION 


& 


These men represent the heart of an institution which has served the com- 
munity for over eighty-seven years and has developed personal insurance 


estates which currently total over $308,000,000. 


THE HOME OFFICE AGENCY 


JOSEPH H. REESE, C.L.U., General Agent 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Public Health Value 





of Life Insurance Examinations 


By Dr. Lauritz S. YLvIsaAKER 


Vice President and Medical Director, Fidelity 


During the coming year several mil- 
lion applicants for life insurance in this 
country will undergo medical examina- 
tions. This impressive total will include 
many who are applying for insurance for 
the first year and many who are being 
examined for additional insurance. Indi- 
viduals from all age groups from birth 
to age 70 will be among those examined. 

The primary purpose of these exam- 
inations will be, as it has been in the 
past, to establish the insurability of those 
applying for life insurance and to pre- 
vent the early death losses which result 
from impairments which are not com- 
patible with health and life. Medical di- 
sectors and head office underwriters will 
continue to be occupied in the main with 
medical selection problems which, how- 
ever, are always changing because of 
ever improving health conditions. 
Preventive Medicine and Public Health 

These improved health conditions have 
resulted directly from activities in the 
fields of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health and lead us to focus our atten- 
tion on prevention of disease which has 
contributed so much to life insurance in 
the past. Mortality losses from one after 
another of the infectious diseases, 
typhoid, small pox, diphtheria and scarlet 
fever, have practically been eliminated. 
Losses from deaths due to pneumonia 
and tuberculosis which not long ago 
were our leading causes of death, have 
been markedly reduced and will continue 
to be reduced as pneumonia is prevented 
by better attention to acute respiratory 
infections and controlled by further 
progress in treatment, and as tubercu- 
losis is eventually altogether eliminated 
by our present preventive approach. 
“Maternal death losses have been so 
reduced that some companies can now 
insure expectant mothers at standard 
rates. Health conditions in the juvenile 
and early adult age groups have been so 
improved that we can issue more and 
more insurance without medical exami- 
nation. Control of diabetes by insulin 
has allowed issue of insurance to a group 
previously considered uninsurable. 

Similar progress in the prevention and 
care of other impairments has reduced 
mortality losses also from these impair- 
ments and has greatly increased the 
number of those who are now consid- 
ered insurable. 


Much Remains To Be Done 


Although much has been accomplished 
in the preventive field in this manner 
in the past, much remains still to be 
done. No one is in a better position 
to see the need of further preventive 
work than those of us who are engaged 
in the review of present health condi- 
tions among our life insurance appli- 
cants. The early beginning of future 
impairments as well as fully developed 
existing impairments are being brought 
to our attention before applicants are 
aware of their presence. 

In our review of applicants with these 
impairments we have, in the past, pretty 
much limited our responsibility to the 
action taken on the application. The 
Institute of Life Insurance reports that 
152,000 applicants were declined for in- 
surance in this manner in 1948 and that 
several million policyholders have insur- 
ance at substandard rates, most of them 
because of medical impairments. 

As we accumulate information regard- 
ing health conditions which affect the 
future of so many individuals, we are 
bound to realize that we have responsi- 
bilities which carry us beyond the im- 
mediate scope of medical selection for 





life insurance. We meet with one situa- 
tion after another where it is almost 
imperative that we bring the informa- 
tion obtained from our life insurance ex- 
amination to the applicant’s attending 
physician for his immediate attention 
and direction. 


Cancer, Diabetes, Tuberculosis 


Death losses from cancer are on the 
increase and give us today between 15% 
and 20% of our total death losses. Until 
the cause of cancer is discovered, our 
attack on this increasing hazard to life 
must be concentrated on early detection 
for the cure which is possible only in 
the early stages. Our examiners not in- 
frequently detect cancerous or precan- 
cerous lesions and discover symptoms 
and other indications of early malignancy 
which, if brought to the attention of the 
attending physician, will lead to early 
treatment while cure may still be pos- 
sible. 

It is well known that many diabetics 
are first discovered in their early stages 
in insurance examinations. It is estimated 
that there are today over a million un- 
diagnosed and untreated diabetics in this 
country. Our life insurance examinations 
will bring many of these cases to light 
and as our blood sugar and other studies 
often reveal alarming findings, it would 
seem imperative that we should trans- 
mit our information to the attending 
physician to help him institute the indi- 





Mutual Life 


cated controls before the disease causes 
irreversible arterial and other changes. 

Tuberculosis still causes almost 50,000 
deaths a year in this country and early 
indications of this disease are often 
revealed in our life insurance examina- 
tions. We can contribute much to the 
eradication of this disease also, if we 
join in the campaign of early detection 
by requiring chest x-rays of those appli- 
cants who have been exposed to tuber- 
culosis, who have developed suggestive 
symptoms or who have actually had the 
disease in the past, and if we place 
the results of our studies in the hands 
of attending physicians for such follow- 
up studies as may be indicated. 


Heart and Blood Vessels 


Diseases of the heart and blood ves- 
sels cause between 60% and 70% of our 
death losses today and early indications 
of impairments which eventually lead to 
these deaths are often found in our life 
insurance examinations. Rheumatic heart 
lesions and hypertension are often dis- 
covered on insurance examination before 
the applicants are aware of their ex- 
istence just as they were in the entrance 
examinations for military service during 
the war. Early changes resulting from 
arteriosclerosis of the coronary, cerebral, 
renal and other arteries which today 
cause most of our circulatory deaths are 
likewise often first discovered in our in- 
surance studies of applicants in the mid- 


Home Office Underwriting 
In 1949 


By ArTHurR H. Evans 
Underwriting Officer, Fidelity Mutual Life 


Home office underwriting, while basic- 
ally the same year in and year out, is 
always changing and is greatly affected 
by the economic conditions and the 
thinking of the times. 1949 marked the 
end of the post-war boom years with a 


business recession and general economic 
unrest. Life insurance sales were nat- 
urally effected and this year approx- 
imately 50% of the life insurance written 
has been on plans featuring the protec- 
tion aspects of insurance, such as special 
life, Term, or one of the many combina- 
tions of the two. Since these are low 
cost plans, it has in the past been the 
practice to issue them only to standard 
risks, and in some instances only to 
those classified as preferred. With such 
a large proportion of this type of busi- 
ness, adjustments have had to be made 
in selection standards and I believe it 
can safely be said that these plans are 
now issued in a great many cases which 
formerly would not have been consid- 
ered eligible for this type of coverage. 


Popularity of Low Cost Insurance 


This liberalization, on the other hand, 
should be a sound step forward since 
life insurance mortality experience has 
continued at a low level along with the 
improved mortality of the general popu- 
lation. Even without the favorable mor- 
tality picture, the very widespread ac- 


ceptance of low cost insurance should 
insure more favorable results than have 
been obtained from Term insurance in 
the past when it was purchased mostly 
in large amounts at older ages. 
Another change in practice which 
some companies have adopted this year 
is an increase in non-medical limits. 
This is based on the results of recent 
non-medical mortality studies which 
again show that favorable results may 
be expected from non-medical business. 
These increased limits should be of 
great benefit to the field underwriter 
and home office underwriter alike in 
simplifying completion of many cases. 
Of more significance possibly is the 
announcement of increased examination 
fees which several companies have made. 
This increase is in keeping with the 


present economic levels and the high 
quality of work which is expected of 
medical examiners. 


Sees No Important Change in 
Acceptance Record 


While underwriting practices change 
as new data is available and new con- 
ditions arise, the final selection result 
will not vary greatly from year to year. 
I expect the 1949 figures will be about 
the same as they were last year—ap- 
proximately 95% of all the applications 
for life insurance will be approved and 
at least 85% will be classified as stand- 
ard risks. 
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dle and upper age groups. Although we 
still do not know the causes of these 
circulatory conditions. rheumatic fever, 
hypertension and arteriosclerosis, we 
believe that much good can be accom- 
plished if these conditions, when found, 
can be properly interpreted to the indi- 
vidual by his physician to whom we 
have communicated the results of our 
exaniinations. 
Overweight 

The unfavorable significance of over- 
weight is strikingly shown by the fact 
that we so often find hypertension, dia- 
betes and early arteriosclerotic changes 
associated with this overweight. A large 
percentage of our rejections and _ sub- 
standard issue result from overweight 
with one or more of the above men- 
tioned associated impairments. The dra- 
matic improvement resulting from simple 
reduction of overweight has been repeat- 
edly observed in applicants who have 


‘been previously declined or rated and 


who have gone to their physician with 
the information obtained from our ex- 
amination and have later returned to us 
in a remarkably improved health condi- 
tion for further consideration for insur- 
ance. Until our Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund and other similar groups 
can tell us more about the exact causes 
of arteriosclerosis, we feel certain that a 
campaign for prevention and correction 
of overweight conducted through our 
contacts with overweight applicants and 
their attending physicians will accom- 
plish much to prevent the tragic early 


deaths from arterial occlusion which 
daily headline our news columns. 
Endless preventive possibilities are 


open to us in connection with almost 
every impairment discovered in our life 
insurance examinations. We _ have an 
obligation to those whose health we are 
permitted to appraise and we shall derive 
much satisfaction from having rendered 
this additional service to the contacts we 
have made through our life insurance 
examinations. 


Response Most Favorable 


It may take time, thought and effort 
to carry out this function in a satis- 
factory manner but it has seemed to us 
to be distinctly worthwhile and we have 
met with the most favorable response 
from all concerned. Life insurance ap- 
plicants appreciate the interest taken in 
their future health. Agents and appli- 
cants alike can better understand our 
action when our information is available 
to them through the attending physi- 
cians. Physicians cooperate better with 
us when they see that we-are motivated 
by a desire to help the applicant to im- 
prove his health. Public relations are 
improved with everyone concerned and 
we have the satisfaction of seeing im- 
paired health improved and better future 
health assured as the result of propet 
application of health information sub- 
mitted to us through life insurance 
examinations. 
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Since 1922 





Speakiné for the Entire Organization, These 
3 Top Ranni Producers Say... 





JAMES G. RANNI HENRY GINSBERG SIDNEY RACHLIN, LL.B. 
Life Member, Member, Million Dollar Round Table, His legal background has helped make him 
Million Dollar Round Table 1947 and 1948 one of the Agency’s top-fight producers. 


"Thanks for your business.... 
We sincerely appreciate it.... 
We're here to serve you and hope 
you'll call on us even more during 


the next 12 months!” 


If you appreciate Service with a personal touch, you'll 
find The Ranni Way of doing business your way... 
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Individuality Through Insurance 
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Regardless of Governmental Benefits Employes Can Have 


“Finest Security Programs in Town” If Advantage 


The desire to be “different” or “above 
average” is a human trait which can be 
seen on all sides every day. Our friends 
strive to exceed their neighbors’ homes, 
cars and clothing, and the same reaction 
is evident when it comes to their insur- 
ance programs. It is a trait with which 
we in the insurance sales field are cer- 
tainly familiar. 

When purchasing Group insurance, 
employers also think in these terms. 
Each employer wants his company to 
have a Group plan that is at least equal 
to or better than those in his industry 
and neighborhood. Yes, keeping up with 
the Joneses is big business in any lan- 
guage. Because such motivation can only 
result in human good, the salesman need 
have no inhibitions. 

Why is it necessary to call attention 
to such an obvious fact? Because, to- 
day, many stress the need for more 
social insurance. Many feel that govern- 
mental agencies should take care of the 
entire gamut of the individual’s insur- 
ance needs. In turn, however, there are 
many who feel such tendencies might 
very well rob us of our self-reliance, 
our initiative, and lessen our feeling of 
personal responsibility to provide effec- 


tive security for ourselves and our 
families. 

However, this challenging attitude 
should not imply that the individual, 


the employer, and the government does 
not each have its own place in the in- 
surance field. Stressing what the indi- 
vidual should do for himself should not 
detract from the role to be played by 
the employer and the government. 

Prime Objective of Social Insurance 

The prime objective of social insurance 
should be to provide a minimum family 
income sufficient to assure the minimum 
essentials of life. This is often referred 
to as “social adequacy.” Neither private 
insurance nor social insurance are com- 
petitors for this objective. As the Social 
Security Board once said: 

“It is impossible under any social 
insurance system to provide ideal se- 
curity for every individual. The prac- 
tical objective is to pay benefits that 
provide a minimum degree of social 
security as a basis upon which the 
worker, through his own efforts, will 
have a better chance to provide ade- 
quately for this individual security.” 
But any social insurance system should 

be limited to minimum requirements. In- 
surance ,over and above this minimum 
should be provided by the individual 
himself and arranged according to his 
own needs and economic status. 


No Lessening of Individual’s 
Responsibility 


Next, we have the security afforded 
by some 11 different Group insurance 
coverages as provided by thousands of 
employers throughout the United States 
and Canada. But just as social insurance 
cannot and should not satisfy all insur- 
ance needs, so it is that Group programs 
cannot be considered as eliminating in- 
dividual insurance responsibility. Bene- 
fits provided through Group plans should 


Is Taken of Group and Allied Insurance Lines 


By Epwin C. McDonatp 
Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life 


be considered only as supplemental pro- 
tection, available only to active employes, 
protect 


designed to them and_ their 


Copyright by Karsh 
EDWIN C. McDONALD 


families when their individual respon- 
sibilities are at their peak. 

I think it is most praiseworthy that 
some employers stress these facts in 
their Group insurance announcements. 
This “written-out-procedure,” that is 
generally read in the home, precludes 
any misunderstanding that Group insur- 
ance does not lessen the individual’s 
duty to provide other insurance protec- 
tion for himself. For example, one em- 
ployer sums up this situation in his 
employes’ insurance booklet as follows: 

“Now for one word of advice. The 
plan is unusually generous, but you 
may need more life insurance. This 
is up to you, but we would suggest 
that you think about buying some 
more as an individual.” 

Another large concern expresses the 
thought this way: 

“Group insurance is not supposed to 
take the place of any life insurance 
you already have or may plan to buy. 
That is important. This Group insur- 
ance is designed to give you and your 
family extra protection.” 


Group Plans Must Be Adequate 


However, Group insurance plans must 
be adequate, too. Since this is the part 
of the life insurance business in which 
I am most concerned, I cannot help but 
list the important factors that should 
enter into an employer’s consideration 
in arranging a Group insurance plan. 

First of all, the keystone of any Group 
program is an adequate amount of life 
insurance. Today there is quite a tend- 
ency to play down the importance of 
this coverage and to feature the so- 


called “living benefits” such as Sickness 
and Accident benefits, Hospital Expense 





and Surgical Operation insurance, etc. 
While a Group plan would not be com- 
plete without these latter coverages, I 
for one deplore the fact that they are 
being emphasized to a point where they 
overshadow somewhat the important life 
insurance coverage. A recent report 
summarizing the employe benefit plan 
situation in one of our basic industries 
mentioned the fact that Group insurance 
alone represented 80% of the estates 
of their deceased employes. When we 
consider that most Group life plans equal 
about a year’s pay, we do not have to 
labor the point that the continuation of 
an employe’s pay to his family for a 
year following death plays a great part 
in the continuation of the family unit 
and the prevention of destitution. 


Many Employers Go Beyond 
Minimum Standard 


However, many employers are going 
beyond this minimum standard, some 
even arranging Group life schedules 
equal to two years’ pay. There are 
a number of Group policyholders that 
have even gone beyond the two years’ 
pay standard. 

Furthermore, in arranging a Group life 
insurance plan, I think it is vastly im- 
portant that the employer’s and em- 
ploye’s money be used to provide cover- 
age during the active period of life 
where responsibilities are greatest. To 
my mind, this is best accomplished by 
arranging for the reduction of Group 
life insurance upon retirement. This not 
only cuts the cost of a Group plan and 
accomplishes the object of freeing funds 
that can be used for the benefit of the 
younger active employes, but is also 
in keeping with insurance needs at the 
older ages. 


Sickness and Accident Insurance Trends 


There are a number of trends taking 
place in the field of Sickness and Acci- 
dent benefits. Of course, the most im- 
portant of these is the increasing of the 
weekly benefit amount so that it will 
equal 60 to 70% of weekly pay. Further- 
more, many employers are extending the 
number of weeks during which benefits 
are payable from the traditional 13 to 26 
weeks, and some even to 52 weeks. 
While I do not feel there is any great 
call for as long a benefit paying period 
as this in most cases, I do favor the 
26-week plan to tie in with the disabil- 
ity compensation legislation that has 
been enacted in several states. 

When we come to Hospital Expense 
insurance, we are no longer quite so 
concerned with the relation of the bene- 
fit to an employe’s earnings. Instead, 
our prime concern should be the ade- 
quacy of our benefits as measured 
against the cost of hospital care in the 
community. Any Group insurance con- 
sultant who arranges a low benefit hos- 
pital plan without regard to local hos- 
pital costs is not giving sound advice 
to an employer. Furthermore, an ade- 


quate sum for the so-called Hospital 
Special Services should also be = ar- 
ranged. These two factors are much 


more important than attempting to ex- 





tend the benefit paying period beyond 
the usual 31 days. 

The same principle applies to Surgical 
Operation insurance. If the coverage is 
to be written at all, it should bear some 
relation to the charges surgeons are 
making in the community. There was a 
time when the maximum surgical sched- 
ule written was what we in the insurance 
fraternity refer to as the $150 schedule. 
Today, the trend seems to be toward 
higher maximums to keep in step with 
higher surgical costs. 

Company Pension Plans 

While I do not wish to lengthen this 
article with a complete analysis of all 
current Group insurance trends, I would 
be somewhat remiss if I did not mention 
the obvious fact that there is a great 
deal of interest today in company pen- 
sion plans. Not only is the subject of 
prime importance to those concerns who 
have not arranged some system of for- 
mal retirement for their older employes, 
but we find that those who have had 
annuity plans in force for years are 
determined to have their plans more 
adequate in the light of present day cir- 
cumstances. We find employers making 
substantial “across the board” increases 
in their future service benefits; arrang- 
ing supplemental payments to employes 
who have already retired; lifting both 
the minimum and maximum annuities 
which would be payable; providing for 
early retirements without the usual ac- 
tuarial reduction in benefits; and so on. 

In a nutshell, these are the factors 
that must be considered if employe 
benefit plans are to stand out with any 
individuality. 

The Matter of Publicity 

Sometimes I think that employers are 
to blame for not making more capital 
out of the Group plans that are already 
on their books. They are much too mod- 
est in featuring their employment ad- 
vantages, and there is much that re- 
mains to be done in the publicity field. 
This individuality that employers are 
after cannot be satisfied by a_ simple 
“doing,” but by “telling the world” as 
well. 

I think more and more that we in the 
selling end of the life insurance business 
need to stress this matter of individual- 
ity. As the demand for more social 
insurance increases, it follows that the 
active realization of individual responsi- 
bility will decrease. My belief is that 
regardless of the minimum standards set 
by social agencies, the desire to be “bet- 
ter than the average” will continue to 
be just as strong and motivating as it 
has in the past. The job of the insur- 
ance man is not an easy one. He sells 
an intangible product whose acceptance 
requires individual education, sacrifice 
and sustained. self-discipline. When sell- 
ing Group insurance, we ‘should nevef 
forget that employers after all are only 
human beings. Many times their posi- 
tion makes them even more susceptible 
to a reminder that they are the one 
and only means of enabling their em- 
ployes to have the finest security pro- 
gram in town, regardless of governmen- 
tal security benefits. 
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y ae ye , = A Worthy Objective 


ONE BILLION 


DOLLARS 


OF 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
BY JULY, 1950 


When Acacia Fieldmen set as their objective that 
the Company would have ONE BILLION DOL- 
LARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE BY 
JULY, 1950, they undertook a tremendous pro- 
duction job. It is a job that calls for not only 
maximum industry and efficiency, but also a high 
degree of enthusiasm, the ingredient that is so 
essential to success in any undertaking. 


How well the program is going is best evidenced 
by the outstanding record achieved during August 
and the first eight months of the year — the largest 
in Acacia’s history. Such performance clearly re- 
flects the great drive and determination Acacia 


Fieldmen everywhere are putting into their work, 
and can only result in the attainment of the goal 
they have set. And, what is even more important, 
all new business being written is meeting Acacia’s 
high standards of quality which are based on the 
applicants need for protection and his financial 
ability to meet the premiums. 


We of Acacia’s Newark Branch Office are proud 
to be members of such a fine field organization. 
We are proud of the contribution we are making 
to the Company’s great record. The months ahead 
stand as a challenge which we will meet with reso- 
lute determination. 


Clarence L. Fritz, Manager 


G. A. Howarth, Associate Manager 


R. H. Schug, Associate Manager 


Associates 


*Bernard R. Golda 
R. J. Hollmann 
E. N. Iversen 

*C. J. La Maita 
H. S. MacClary 
J. B. Neville 


G. O. Nielsen 

E. J. Osterman 
*E. C. Shire 

W. C. Thomson 


Acacia’s Home Office Building 
in Washington D. C. 
Facing the United States Capitol 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 


William Montgomery, President 


J. A. Moleen, Jr. 


*Office Assistants 


Newark Branch 


809 Newark & Essex Bank Bldg. 
744. Broad Street 


Newark 2, New Jersey 


*H. G. Thompson H. G. Gauch 

C. S. Townshend N. C. Spino 

R. A. Chisholm J. F. Koribanick 

N. C. Freda R. R. Luzzi 

R. Galione E. P. McCarthy 
D. M. Stadone 





William Montgomery, President 
Over 55 years spent in the 
service of Acacia 
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What Group Annuities Mean 


Prior to 1930, growth of formal pen- 
plans in the United States was 
slow. From 1900 to 1929, 397 
plans were adopted. While these plans 
provided benefits under a definite for- 

were being funded on an 
basis. However, business and 


sic yn 
formal 


mula few 
actuarial 
industry were beginning to wake up to 
several facts. The adoption of such plans 
grew out of social pressures that made 
it difficult to 
the scrapheap and the realization that 
pension costs in the form of wages to 
superannuated workers existed even 
when not recognized through a formal 
plan. 

Another realization had begun to dawn 
at this time. That was that in the long 
run, the most expensive way to provide 


throw old employes on 





| N. E. Horelick | 


N. E. Horelick came to the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society in 1926 
and shortly after became associated 
with the Group annuity work at the 
time the Society was first organizing 
this new form of Group business. 

He became director of Group an- 
nuities in 1932, a position he held until 
1945 when he was made manager of 
the entire Group department. Thus, 
his career with the Equitable coin- 
cides with the growth and develop- 
ment of the Group annuity business 
in this country. Under his direction, 
his company has written more than 
30% of the Group annuity plans writ- 
ten by insurance companies in the 
United States. Over this period, he 
has personally guided many important 
companies throughout the country in 
setting up their pension and insurance 
plans. 

Mr. Horelick is an associate of the 
Society of Actuaries, and chairman of 
the educational committee of the 
Insurance Institute of America. 











pensions would be to pay them on a 
cash disbursement basis. At first, the 
cost would be low but actuaries pointed 
out that the pension payrolls would rise 
gradually for at least fifty years and 
would eventually reach a_ staggering 
peak. The only sound accounting method 
for meeting pension costs was to deter- 
mine the accrued liability and to retire 
it gradually, paying for each. current 
year’s liability as it accrued. 


Why Group Annuity Contracts 
Were Wanted 


Many companies, in securing calcula- 
tions for funding existing pay-as-you- 
go plans, realized their promises were 
too liberal and brought the plans down 
within the company’s. ability to pay. 
In many cases they asked employes to 
share in the current cost. For several 
reasons, they turned to the insurance 
companies which were in the field with 
Group annuity contracts: 

1. They wanted to meet liabilities 
fully as they accrued and realized that 
the only absolute method was to turn 
over each year’s payments to the in- 
surance company in exchange for a 
guarantee that the benefits accruing 
that year would be paid. 


2. Where the plan was to be con- 
tributory, they particularly wanted 


To American 


By N. E. Horevick 
Manager, Group Department, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


each employe to have assurance .that 
enough would be added to his contrib- 
ution to fund the portion of future 
service pension related to his contribu- 
tion. 

3. They came to realize that in the 
development of sound features and 
principles in pension planning, the in- 
surance companies were accumulating 
a storehouse of experience and offered 
expert consultant services. The evolu- 
tion of good pension practice was not 
the result of rigid dictation by the 
insurance companies. Instead, they 
worked with employers in meeting 
their problems, but always contending 
for equity and social responsibility to 
employes. 

As the third party to a company 
pension plan, the insurance compa- 
nies insisted on the actuarial safe- 
guards which were needed for the 
fulfillment of their guarantees. Expe- 
rience brought discord of some ideas 
and trial of new ideas. There always 
was a steady evolution of the tried 
and true features of a good plan. 

4. Through the great agency forces 
of the insurance companies and gen- 
eral brokerage firms with life depart- 
ments, these services were dissemi- 
nated and made available on a broad 
scale. 


Of 397 plans in force in 1929, 50 had 
been insured. Growth in the number of 
insured plans accelerated from _ this 
point on. A number of formal unfunded 
plans were revised and insured. New 
plans were adopted, and many compa- 
nies with self-insured plans, notably 
among oil companies and banks, shifted 
to group annuity contracts. By 1937, 
there were 528 group annuity contracts 
in force covering 512,257 employes. 

Social Security legislation provided a 
minimum level of subsistence and 
heightened consciousness of the old-age 
problem ‘ted an increasing number of 
companies to adopt plans supplementing 
Social Security. The great majority of 
such plans were insured through Group 
annuity contracts. 

The war brought profits, high taxes 


and wage and salary stabilization. In 
this background, pension plans which 


had been dreams to the managements 
of many companies became realities. 
Some insurance companies in the Group 
annuity field, concerned with rising pen- 
sion costs. resulting from mortality 
trends and declining interest yields, had 
partially or entirely withdrawn from the 
field. Those which remained in the field 
were hampered by reduction in experi- 
enced personnel and machine equipment 
which had been drawn into war service. 








“Never Underestimate the 


Power of a Woman... 


Nor the powerful appeal of policies with the 


same rates and benefits for women as for men. 


"Ask Peyser About It’ 


PERCY A. PEYSER, Gen. Agft. 
The Manhattan Life 
140 West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Cl 7-3963 
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Industry | 


N. E. HORELICK 


The 1942 Revenue Act immensely com- 
plicated their task. The performance 
was little short of amazing in properly 
advising, qualifying and installing new 
plans and revising old ones. From 1,00! 
plans at the end of 1941 they grew 
to 1,790 plans at the end of 1946. 


New Factor Enters Scene 


Now a new factor came on the scene. 
Banks seeking new functions for their 
declining trust departments began to 


publicize their services as trustees for | 


pension funds under self-insured plans. 
Their wide clientele and the expanded 
interest in pensions has led to the adop- 
tion of many self-insured trusteed plans. 
Many young actuaries have joined con- 
sulting firms or set up their own firms 
to fill the need for consulting actu- 
ary’s services. Unfortunately, the “sell- 
ing” of the trusteed idea has been often 
on the basis of fictitious cost savings 
through more optimistic mortality as- 
sumptions and misinterpretations of the 
Group annuity method. The insurance 
companies have been rendering a great 
service to industry, not in fighting the 
trusteed idea as a method (except for 
small companies) but in spreading better 
information as to mortality improvement 
trends and the necessity of sound as- 
sumptions. Since mortality for a givet 
company will be what it is, regardless 
of method of funding or assumptions 
used, the insurance companies have cen- 
tered attention on the true factors ol! 
cost difference in a pension plan, inter- 
est on the fund and expenses of han- 
dling. Industry is beginning to realize 
after investigation that the Group an- 
nuity contract is inexpensively handled 
and that the great contribution of Group 
annuities to industry is superior invest- 
ment service coupled with complete re- 
lief from responsibility. The earnings 
rates averaged by insurance companies 
in the past and the rates on new invest- 
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ments cannot be matched where the 
employer does not have a _ competent 
investment staff to assume responsibility 
for the handling of the funds. In some 
situations where companies sought plans 
with features that could not be handled 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Sing Something Simple 


As the years have rolled on, it’s likely that we haven't learned as 
much as we should have. But this bit of progress we have made. We 
believe harder in the things we learned long ago. For example, we be- 
lieve more and more that you must play a tune your prospect can 


whistle after the interview is over. In short—Keep it Simple. 


We're trying very hard to keep our interviews and all phases of our 
Agency operations Simple—and Interesting. We think it’s a great com- 
bination. Perhaps someday we'll be able to sit back and say “By golly, 


we've done it.” In the meantime, we'll just keep on trying. 


EF CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Halsey D. Josephson C.L.U. General Agent 
C OSE SO | 0 | b Robert H.Goldsmith Associate General Agent 
Rudolph J. Pickard Associate General Agent 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUBRAY HILL 2-1600 
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Broad Coverage For American Industry 


Business Insurance and Pension Plans Meet Protective 


American industry has grown to such 
an extent that this country now occupies 
the world’s top economic position. We 
have more capital invested in durable 
goods and other commodities; more fac- 
tories as well as larger ones; more peo- 
ple in the market to buy what we manu- 
facture; more workingmen and their liv- 
ing conditions are better; and, finally, 
greater insurance protection for their 
future than any country offers to work- 
ers. 

The protection which the life insur- 
ance industry gives to the American 
business world and to those employed 
by it is extraordinarily comprehensive. 
It includes not only a widely diversified 
type of business insurance, such as has 
been purchased extensively by employ- 
ers, but the broad coverages the com- 
panies furnish under such insurance ar- 
rangements as Group Annuity contracts, 
Deposit Administration Plans, Pension 
Trust Agreements and allied contracts. 

Framework of Pension Plans 

Typical Group Annuity pension plans 
as administered today by insurance com- 
panies may be found within the follow- 
ing framework: 

Future Service Annuity benefits are 
usually provided by combined employe 
and employer contributions on a Money- 
Purchase_or Unit-Purchase basis. Em- 
ploye contributions usually range from 
2% to 4% of the first $3,000 of earnings 
with a slightly higher rate for the ex- 
cess of earnings over $3,000 to offset the 
lack of Social Security benefits above 
the $3,000 salary level. 

Under the Money-Purchase type ot 
plan the employer generally contributes 
from one to three times the contribution 
of each employe. This method of fund- 
ing is popular with employers who wish 
to predetermine what percentage of their 
payroll will be devoted to a pension pro- 
gram. However, the annuity purchased 
in a particular year by a given amount 
of money for a young employe may be 
almost four times that which can be 
purchased for an old employe. This 
seems to put the emphasis in the wrong 
place in that it does not allow annuity 
purchases for an employe who is mak 
ing progress in a company to keep pac« 
with his increasing salary. 

Under the Unit-Purchase type of plan 
the annuity benefit bears a constant re- 
lationship to employe contributions. The 
required employer contribution then be 
comes the variable and may be approxi 
mately equal to the employe’s contribu- 
tion at the younger ages and as mucli 
as five times such employe’s contribu- 
tions at the older ages. This method of 
purchase is the most widely used today 
and is constantly increasing in popu 
larity. 

Past Service Annuity benefits are pro- 
vided for entirely by the employer with 
few exceptions. It might seem that these 
benefits should be equal to the annuities 
which would have been purchased for 


the employes if the employer had adopted 
a pension plan when they were first em- 
ployed. However, due to the inflationary 
forces at work within our economy, such 
benefits are more likely to be computed 
as a percentage credit of an employe’s 


Needs of Employers and Employes Under 


Present Day Conditions 


By Puitie D. ANDERSON 


Manager, Group Annuity Administration Division, 
Actuarial Department, John Hancock 


rate of earnings at the inception of the 
pension plan. 

Often supplemental benefits are pro- 
vided to assist the employer in attaining 
his particular objectives. For example, 
the employer may wish to purchase addi- 
tional benefits to establish a minimum 
annuity objective. 

Age of Retirement 

Age 65 is a popular normal retirement 
age with provisions for earlier retire- 
ment on an actuarially reduced income 
basis. It is quite common for the retire- 
ment date of employes who are age 55 
and over at the inception of a plan to be 
deferred ten years from the effective 
date of the contract but not later than 
the 70th birthday. A variety of optional 


Philip D. Anderson 


Philip D. Anderson entered the 
John Hancock in July, 1934, immedi- 
ately following his graduation from 
Harvard. He was assigned to the 
Industrial branch of the actuarial de- 
partment until shortly after the com- 
pany entered the Group Annuity field 
in 1937. Since that time he has been 
engaged in annuity problems, devoting 
full time to Group Annuities in 1941. 
He assumed his present position as 
manager of the Group Annuity ad- 
ministration division of the actuarial 
department in March, 1949 














forms of annuity benefits may be elected 
upon retirement in lieu of the normal 
form of benefits specified in the con- 
tract. 

Death and withdrawal benefits before 
retirement are usually limited to the re- 
turn of an employe’s contribution to- 
gether with accumulated interest. How- 


CVer, 


service the contract may specify that 


employer's contributions or a percentage 


thereof will be vested in the employe. 

A Deposit Administration type of plan 
is similar in almost all respects to the 
standard group annuity plan except that 
whereas the latter completely funds em- 
ploye benefits on a current basis, the 
former allows a discount for anticipated 
withdrawals. 

Pension Trust Agreements 

Pension Trust Agreements are admin 
istered through the medium of indi- 
vidual retirement income and annuity 
contracts and to a limited extent may 
accomplish the same objective as a 
Group Annuity plan. Such agreements 
are attractive because of the longer rate 
guarantees but lack the flexibility of the 
Group annuity contracts in coping with 
changing economic conditions. 

The Federal Government recognizes 
that certain pension plans are socially 
desirable and through various revenue 
acts has indicated under what conditions 
and to what extent tax exemptions will 
be allowed. The government’s pension 
philosophy can be expressed basically 
as follows: 

In order to claim income tax deduc- 
tions employer contributions must be 
irrevocably assigned for the benefit of 
employes and their beneficiaries, the 
plan must be non-discriminatory in 
that it does not favor stockholders or 
highly paid employes and the employer 
must be able to demonstrate that the 
amount of his contributions are rea- 
sonable. 

Interpretations to Guide Pension World 

The phraseology of the revenue acts 
is somewhat general and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue has been 
given considerable latitude to apply his 


N.C. Commissioner Was Life Agent 


Waldo C. Cheek, who on June 13, 
1949, was appointed North Carolina Com- 
missioner of Insurance by Governor W. 
Kerr Scott, had been selling life insur- 
ance for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
since July, 1939. He completed the five 
sections leading to the CLU degree in 
1948. Devree had not been conferred be- 
cause of continuous full-time experience 
requirements. 

Commissioner Cheek was born in 
Moore County, North Carolina, and was 
vraduated from the high school in Ashe- 


boro, N. C., in 1931. He attended Wake 
Forest College from which he received 
a Bachelor of Law degree. In August, 
1936, he was admitted to the North 


Carolina bar. Mr. Cheek began practice 
of law in Asheboro in February, 1937. 
He became a part-time agent with Con- 
necticut Mutual in July, 1939, and repre- 
sented that company continuously from 
that date until taking the oath of office 
as Commissioner. 

Mrs. sh- 


Cheek was Evelyn King of A 


boro and they have one son, Neal, 7. 
Mr. Cheek is a Mason, Shriner, Ki- 
wanian and Baptist. 





WALDO C. 


CHEEK 





for employes with long periods of 





PHILIP D. ANDERSON 


interpretation of the language to specific 
pension problems. Accordingly, he has 
issued numerous’ regulations, mimeo- 
graphs and bulletins to guide the pension 
world in his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the revenue acts. These revenue 
acts together with the Commissioner's 
interpretations have had a powerful ef- 
fect on the funding methods and on the 
benefits granted in pension plans. 

The contribution of the life insurance 
industry through its promotion of pen- 
sion planning is substantial. It is helping 
to solve a great social problem by mak- 
ing possible the retirement of over-age 
employes whose usefulness in an indus- 
trial economy has often decreased. The 
cash surrender value provisions in pen- 
sion plans, while not their primary ob- 
jective, exercise a beneficial stabilizing 
influence on economic conditions when 
employes are laid off and are forced to 
seek employment elsewhere. 

Business Insurance 


Business insurance is written through 
the medium of standard life insurance 
contracts and is used to meet the hazards 
of loss by a business from the death of 
someone associated with it. Insurance 1s 
often written on the lives of partners to 
retire their interest in the business at 
death thus avoiding a_ liquidation o! 
assets to satisfy the claims of the part- 
ner’s heirs. This type of insurance 1s 
also applicable to key-men in industry, 
sole proprietors, and large stockholders 
of corporations. 

The government views this type of 
insurance as a stabilizing influence on 
American business and hence encourages 
its use through the allowance of tax eXx- 
emptions. In general the proceeds of 
business insurance are completely tax- 
exempt if the insured life has no vestige 
of ownership or rights in the policy. 

The life insurance industry can well 
be proud of its achievements in the 
pension and business life insurance field. 
The key to the proof of the value of 
these fields lies in the large tax-exemp- 
tions granted. No government sorely in 
need of tax revenues would consider sub- 
stantial tax deductions lightly unless it 
felt that a definite contribution to 1ts 
economy was being made. 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


a: stwtentnr 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 





Opens the Door Even Wider to BROKERS— 


AND THE FIVE NEW YORK CITY 
GENERAL AGENTS WELCOME YOU IN 


General insurance brokers and agents of other companies having surplus business 
to place on both Ordinary and Group find State Mutual liberal in its underwriting 


and fast in its service. 


Most recent liberalization is the acceptance from brokers of non-medical insurance 
with streamlined underwriting requirements, liberal limits and a wide range of 
policies on which non-medical will be issued. Other attractions to brokers include 
juvenile down to one day old with death or disability payor clause, substandard 
up to 900% mortality, single premium, disability annuity coverage, complete group 
coverage including Group Permanent. State Mutual is thoroughly experienced in 
the underwriting of plans similar to those required under the New York State Dis- 
ability Benefits Law and is prepared to offer you helpful assistance in selling this 


type of coverage. 


WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


Louis A. Cerf, Jr.- - - - - - 90 John St., New York 7 -- - - - - - WOrth 4-3891 
Mavold Cole - ~~~... 189 Montague St., Brooklyn 2 - - - - MAin 5-3506 
Timothy W. Foley - - - - - 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 - - MUrray Hill 3-4417 
The Julius Selling Agency 15 Park Row, New York7- - - - - - - COrtlandt 7-3564 
Gerald H. Young, C.L.U. - 225 Broadway, New York 7- - - - - - BArclay 7-7700 


OVER A BILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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A Better Future For All Mankind %~ 7 


Momentous Economic And Socia 


By JoHN S. SINCLAIR 
President, National Industrial Conference Board 


own future as an American.” In the clearer understanding and perspective We Wackd Dinc Bancenteed to Malt of government, 


look back upon the momentous changes, belief and their faith in a better future who, as adults, have not shared these of our people (52%) have had no adul 


should help us to chart our future course to find proper solutions for the immedi- give them a clear-cut and simple ex experience with mass unemployment 


ECONOMIC EXPERIENCE OF THE AMERICAN POPULATION 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY I, 1949 


DEFINITIONS 
experience: 


With World War | not born or less than 21 years of 
age on November ti, 1918, 

2. With the 1929 crisis - not born or less than 21 years 
of age on October 25, 1929. 

3. Under a Republican Administration - not born or less 
than 2! years of age on March 4, 1933, 

4. In aworld “at peace” - not born or less than 21 years 

of age on September |,° 1939. 
















5. With mass unemployment: (more than 5 miltion unemploy- 
ed) - not born or Jess than 21 years of age on 
August 31, i941. 
















\URCE: National Industrial Conference Board 





73.1 MILLION NO ADULT EXPERIENCE WITH , 
%s INDIVIDUALS MASS UNEMPLOYMENT 


October 7, 194 


Every time a_ policyholder pays his through the mists and fogs beclouding ate problems of our times as well as the — planation as to how these events affect 
premiums he is in effect saying: “IT be- our approach into the remainder of this statesmanship so needed to make the and shaped our thinking, our daily live 
lieve in the future of America and in my century. It is essential that we gain a difficult decisions lying farther ahead. our standard of living and our concept: 


confidence which the policyholder places with respect to the problems awaiting ag reo : A short _time ike the | Conieren 
in his company and in its management _ solution. ie oard issued a chart which drove this 
lies the survival and success of the in- From a vantage point as” head of a During the past fifty years, we have point home. It was one of the weekly 
surance concept itself. Deeper still lies great business and economic research seen and experienced two terrible world “Road Maps of Industry” and dealt wit) 
the survival and success of a way of life. organization, it is my unique oppor- conflicts. We have been buffeted about the economic experience of the Americay 
The chain of relationships is intimate tunity to observe the interplay of tre- during the intervening periods of infla- adult population. It is difficult to realize F 
and direct. The policyholder has a di- mendous and, at times, awesome, eco- tion and deflation. We have seen the that over 80% of our people had no adul 
rect stake in the continuation of the nomic and social forces. From all that horseman of depression ride across the experience with World War I. Ove; 
American way. | see, and have seen as an insurance and world. two thirds (67%) had no adult experienc; 
As we prepare to turn the page on banking executive, I remain steadfast in These experiences, bitter though they with the 1929 crisis, while 62% have 1 


the first half of the 20th Century, it is the optimistic belief that the people of be, should not be forgotten. We owe to adult experience under a Republican ad: | 
not inappropriate that we pause and our country will not swerve from their the large segments of our population ministration. Further, more than hal 


both economic and social, of these fifty for all mankind. | further believe that grim adventures, the full benefit of what experience with a world at peace, ani! 
vears. A review and objective appraisal they will exhibit the wisdom and balance we learned during those years. We must nearly half (49%) have had no adu 

























52.5 _ 77.7 MILLION 


; NO ADULT EXPERIENCE IN A WORLD AT PEACE 
°/o INDIVIDUALS 








62.3 _ 92.1 MILLION 


NO ADULT EXPERIENCE UNDER A REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 
Po INDIVFDUALS } . 





67.0_ 99.1 MILLION 


NO ADULT EXPERIENCE WITH THE 1929 CRISIS 
% INDIVIDUALS 










80.5 _ 119.1 MILLION 
fo INDIVIDUALS } NO ADULT EXPERIENCE W/TH WORLD WAR I 
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Changes.... 


These are amazing figures and warrant 
careful consideration, 
The Great Inherent Strength of America 


To the new generation, those in the 
eroups I have just mentioned, we tend 
to overemphasize the points of stress 
and strain in our economic system. We 
do this at the expense of portraying the 
vreat strengths inherent in our way ol 
life which have provided Americans with 
the highest standards of living the world 
has ever seen. In honest criticisms ol 
ourselves, we have made it possible for 
cynical members within our free society 
and our enemies to exaggerate out weak- 
nesses and to disparage our strength. 

No one will deny that our nation is 
among the foremost nations in the world 
in productoin, distribution, national in- 
come, productive resources, standard of 
living, savings and insurance. And now, 
after a relatively short span of history, 
we have assumed grave responsibilities 
toward the other peoples of the world. 
We produced vast mountains of materials 
for the destructive purposes of war when 
called upon to do so. We have provided 
ever-widening social benefits for more 
and more of our people. But we have 
done all this to such an extent that our 
present and future promises and commit- 
ments are beginning to evidence a drain 
upon our wealth and our capacity to pro- 
duce new wealth. Thoughtful men in all 
spheres of life and responsibility are in- 
creasingly concerned over the grave and 
difficult choices which we must resolve 
during the next five decades of this cen- 
tury. 


Over-Extension From Commitments 


It is becoming clearer to me that we 
must restrain ourselves and_ proceed 
more slowly and with greater caution. 
One day soon, we may find we have 
amassed such an accumulation of these 
commitments and obligations that we 
have extended ourselves beyond the rea- 
sonable reach of our tax and borrowing 
capacities. It must be remembered that 
the will and ability to create wealth is 
the very essence of our profit and free 
enterprise system, This whole area cries 
for clarification and the dissemination 
of the facts, facts presented in a forth- 
right and objective manner. 

In producing and selling needed goods 
and services, American businessmen, in- 
cluding insurance executives, have earned 
the plaudits of the world for their fabu- 
lous successes. It is something of an 
enigma, however, to realize that these 
same business leaders have been so re- 
miss or inadequate to the task of selling 
and explaining the system which has 
made possible the growth and success of 
their institutions and organizations, 


Average Man Ignorant of Economic 
Matters 


Within our own borders, the average 
Man 1s appallingly ignorant of economic 
matters. This ignorance should be a 
challenge. The process of explaining the 
benefits of the American way to our 
people is not, however, as simple as it 
would seem. Economic truths must be 
driven home. They must be explained 
and repeated. The man in the street 
must be made to realize that he, as a 
citizen, is one of the foundation stones 
upon which our future as a nation rests. 
_ 1 believe that the man in the street 
'S natively intelligent. Given the simple 
facts of a situation, he usually, after 
Several shifts of opinion, comes up with 
the right answer. If the facts and _phil- 
osophy underlying the American way of 
life are made real to him, there is only 





Greystone-Stoller Corp. 


JOHN S. SINCLAIR 


one decision open to him, But often lie 


lacks the facts! 
Fact Finding 

The work of the Conference Board is 
entirely in the area of facts. The Boarid 
is, by its charter, authorized to gather 
facts through research and to subject 
them to objective and impartial analysis. 
It is also specifically enjoined against 
propaganda activities. The facts uncov- 
ered concerning our economy are at 
times brutal, but they are always funda- 
mental and must be faced squarely. The 
Board’s function is to study and analyze 
the practical workings of American busi- 
ness and our whole economic and social 
system as well. The pragmatic experi 
ences we test and interpret are not pol- 
ished and stored away to gather dust. 
On the contrary, they are thrown out 
directly onto the firing line of business 
so that the American system may be 
further improved and rendered more 
efficient. 

The facts we gather are presented in 
simple and forthright terms to industry, 
labor, government and to the man in 
the street. This is done in the firm hope 
that the better understanding and states- 
manship I have referred to may prevail 
in the making of the momentous de 
cisions lying ahead. 

The Conference Board is attacking 
economic ignorance on another highly 
important front. Recently a program was 
inaugurated whereby economic facts 
gathered by the Board’s staff are brought 
into 15,000 of the nation’s classrooms 
each week, solely upon the individual re 
quest of the teacher. These facts, con- 
tained in the Board’s weekly charts, are 
integrated by the teacher into her lesson 
of the day. The impressionable minds 
of the youngsters are prime targets for 
the peddler of isms. He knows full well 
that in the control of youth is the key 
to the control of the future. 

Clearing away misconceptions and re- 
futing false economic gospels held by 
youngsters is certainly important. Equal- 
ly important, however, are the minds of 
the parents who make up that vague en 
tity, “the general public.” Here is an 
arena where the battle, not only of the 
future, but also of the present, must 
be fought. 

Life Insurance 

Life insurance, and its institutions, 
have grown as the country has grown 
great. Its growth has been based on the 
fulfillment of the desire and need com- 
mon to all men—provision for one’s 
family and self from the vicissitudes of 
life, old age and death. Not only has 
life insurance promised protection, it 
has actually delivered protection in full 
measure. Pending the fulfillment of life 
insurance promises, the funds of the life 
companies were derived from the sav- 
ings and sacrifices of policyholders and 


have been turned back into the produc- 
tive stream of our economy. Thus, they 
contributed to the further and continuing 
creation of wealth. 

Life insurance is based on the philoso 


phy that the policyholder or his bene-, 


ficiaries get something for something 
they have given up. This is in direct con- 
trast to another philosophy of getting 
something for nothing—at the taxpayer’s 
expense. This age-old philosophy of 
weakness, however, has proven itself 
false again and again though it some- 
how retains its attractiveness. It is be- 
coming more evident that, after the coat- 
ing of the pink pill has been washed 
away, the hard core of reality still must 
be assimilated. 

In the tradition of taking care of one’s 
self and one’s own, most Americans carry 
some sort of insurance on life well- 
being or property. This places the in 
surance companies of the country in an 
enviable position indeed. They are in 
close and constant contact with their 
millions of policyholders. They enjoy the 
faith and trust of a vast segment of oui 
population, They are in an ideal position 
to carry to the “grass roots” of our na- 
tion the facts of the American way of 
life. 

In common with all business, they need 
fact-tools to fortify and expand that 
trust. The minds of the millions of pol- 
icyholders are ihe wresent-day battle- 
ground where the immediate ideological 
warfare is being bitterly fought. Let the 
people know the truth and the truth will 
keep them free—free from false dogmas, 
the effect of propaganda and tempo- 
rarily popular isms. In effect, the whole 
insurance field has an urgent opportunity 
to participate in an insurance policy, not 
only on their own existence, but on that 
of our way of life. 

If the lamp of free enterprise goes out 
in the United States, it may never shine 
again. 


Electric Power 


(Continued from Page 22) 
nological advances in the industry. These 
have brought about substantial reduc- 
tions in fuel costs, in the face of great 
increases in fuel prices. In the 1920's al- 
most two pounds of coal were needed to 
produce 1 kwh. but in 1948 only 1,247 
pounds of coal were required, and by 
1951 the industry believes that only one 
pound of coal will be consumed per 
kwh. 

Labor efficiency also has gained mark- 
edly. In 1936 kwh. sales per employe 
were 360,000, but this figure approximate- 
ty doubled in 10 years and by 1948 ex- 
ceeded 800,000. New plants require only 
about 50% as many men as plants that 
are 20 years old. Hence, it has been 
possible for the industry to effect some 
off-sets to increased labor costs by more 
efficient utilization of man-power. 


Reductions in Profit Margins 


Nevertheless, if volume had not main- 
tained such a steep uptrend, the industry 
would not have been able to establish 
its noteworthy record of rate reductions. 
The combined influence of rising costs 
and steadily declining selling prices has 
produced a sharp drop in profit margins 
and the final result has been a disap- 
pointingly small increase in net income. 
This has been a matter of concern in 
investment circles. The industry has 
done well, but only because of its rapid 
growth. The utilities should have earned 
a great deal more money during the past 
decade, a period of high utilization of 
plant. For instance, in the eleven-year 
period 1937-47 inclusive, the electric in- 
dustry’s investment in plant and equip- 
ment gained 14% and output increased 
88%, but total revenues were only 71% 
higher and net income gained only 31%. 
Now contrast this with the showing of 
all manufacturers during the same pe- 
riod: Investment in plant and equipment 
increased 48%, output gained 66%, total 
revenues mounted 137% and net income 
soared 297%. 

Pressure from public power advocates 
and other New Deal elements has been 


an important factor in bringing about 
the substantial rate reductions ‘which 
have~ affected profit margins.~ For this 
reason there are grounds for encourage- 
ment in the more aggressive stand 
adopted by the industry during the past 
two years. Public relations, long neg- 
lected, are receiving increased attention 
and the results should be good. Certainly 
in none of our own experiences with 
public power nor those of our British 
cousins can a basis be found for cur- 
tailing the growth of our business-man- 
aged utility companies. 


Forecasts of Future Demand 


Elaborate forecasts of future demand 
for electrical energy have been made by 
a number of public agencies, as well as 
by leading manufacturers of transmit- 
ting and generating equipment. These 
forecasts vary in their details, but agree 
in their conclusions that demand will 
continue to trend upward for many 
years. A study made by General Elec- 
tric indicates that kw. demand will reach 
67.5 million by 1952, and that installed 
kw. capacity will be 75 million by that 
time. The 17.5 million increase in kw. 
demand from 1948 to 1952 is equivalent 
to 3.2 times the annual rate of growth of 
the 1920’s and 1930’s and 1.5 times the 
rate of increase for the war and post 
war years. 


A Vast Expansion Program 


When industrial activity spurted after 
the post war reconversion period, a 
great deal was heard about power short- 
ages. There were times when reserve 
capacity was as low as 4%. The electri- 
cal equipment manufacturers cooperated 
with the utility industry in every way, 
but this field is not one in which capacity 
can be stepped-up over night. 

At the end of 1946 the industry’s total 
generating capacity was 50.3 million kw. 
The additions already made and sched- 
uled for the five-year period 1947-1951 
inclusive amount to 25.3 million kw. This 
rate of growth far exceeds that of any 
other major industry. 

3usiness sentiment has experienced a 
set-back during the past 18 months, as 
one industry after another has adjusted 
itself to normal peacetime activities, but 
this has had no appreciable effect on the 
expansion program of the electric light 
and power industry. Only in isolated 
cases has there been any hesitation in 
carrying forward the construction proj- 
ects. 

Ths industry’s faith in the future is 
indicated by the fact that this vast ex- 
pansion program is being undertaken in 
a period of high costs. Of course, public 
necessity has been one factor accounting 
for the speed in planning and carrying 
out new construction. In unregulated 
competitive businesses, a producer may 
refuse to expand if he thinks the in- 
vestment is unjustified, but the public 
utility industry has no option; it must 
comply with the statutory requirement 
that adequate service shall be provided 
Fortunately, modern equipment is so 
efficient that it makes possible large re- 
ductions in unit costs of production, so 
this serves as an important offset to.the 
prevailing high level of construction 
costs. 


Financing New Construction 


Completion of the industry’s expansion 
program will involve expenditures of up- 
wards of $8,000,000,000. Gwilym A. Price, 
president of Westinghouse, has said that 
during the next decade “the industry may 
spend for new construction an amount 
equal to the present value of utility 
plant.” The task of raising this huge 
sum of money will keep the investment 
banking industry busy. Undoubtedly, 
several billion dollars of the new securi- 
ties that will be issued to raise the re- 
quired funds will find their way into the 
portfolios of life insurance companies. 
Policyholders of these institutions may 
view this development with satisfaction 
because no segment of our economy is 
more suited to the investment of life 
insurance funds. It is to be hoped that 
more utility equities will be bought by 
institutions along with their debt securi- 
ties. 
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Companies Picked Jack Sutton 
As Model Agent for Film 


Wanted For Screen Actor a Typical Agent of Small Town, 


Successful in Business and Civic Activities and 


The Institute of Life Insurance was 
preparing to make through the Inter- 
national Film Foundation a moving pic- 
ture, called “For Some Must Watch,” 
which would illustrate to the Ameri- 
can public how an agent operates in a 
smaller community in a way which 
makes him an outstanding citizen 
well as a good insurance man. Objective 
was to emphasize the agent’s role in 
helping living conditions, improving ur- 
ban situations so that the city will be 
more attractive, providing playgrounds, 
and assisting in those civic campaigns 
which are always under way in Ameri- 
can towns such as fund raising cam- 
paigns for a hospital. 

The picture was also to give examples 
of how life insurance proceeds actually 
help both in keeping the family together 
and enabling it to live according to same 
standards as before death brought about 
a crisis; also demonstrating how they 
protect business by coming to the rescue 
in economic emergencies. 


How Sutton Was Selected 


The Institute started on a scientific 
hunt for a model agent to meet the 
requirements of the role. It knew that 
there are thousands of able agents who 
are practicing good citizenship. Type 
wanted was an unusually successful 
agent of a smaller community, an ac- 
knowledged leader in all civic activities, 
one who was highly regarded throughout 
his territory, who lived in a comfortable 
home which he had built or bought 
through his own resources; who had a 


as 


helpful wife and—an important factor 
likewise—was photogenic. 
Letters were sent to a number of 


companies asking them to screen their 
field forces and nominate a candidate. 
Also, help was asked of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters which 
wrote to local associations throughout 
the country. About 30 candidates were 
recommended and every one of them 
was interviewed. 

The agent finally selected was John 
Jackson Sutton of Oneida, N. Y., who 
for some years has represented Guardian 
Life and who places his business through 
the Syracuse general agency, headed by 
Walter R. Wilkinson. Sutton’s best year 
with Guardian was $800,000. He writes 


some Group life and non-cancellable 
accident and health. 

Sutton’s home is an attractive resi- 
dence in a suburb of Oneida, N. Y. 
Married, he has a son, John J., Jr, a 


Dartmouth junior, who pitches for the 
varsity team. For dramatic license the 
picture had the Suttons as parents of 
several children, young actors borrowed 
from relatives, being nephews or nieces 
of the Suttons. All members of the cast 
of the picture were residents of Oneida 
or its environ, and the picture has about 
100 in the cast. The premiere was in 
Oneida on June 8, the entire town turn- 
ing out to see the film during its show- 
ings there. 
History of Oneida 


Oneida, in Madison County, New 
York, and having a population of 12,000, 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


was named after the Oneida Indians 
who formerly had their gathering place 
at Oneida Lake. It is 26 miles from 
Syracuse and approximately the same 
distance from Utica. The environs of 
the town became the locale of Oneida 
Community, a communal society founded 
by John Humphrey Noyes, who after 
leaving Yale, preached in New Haven 


Friendly With Entire Community 


school and went to work, too. The job 
he got was at the old Stevens House, 
Lake Placid, New York, one of those 
large summer frame hotels where the 
work of a bellboy was not confined to 
carrying grips to and from rooms of 
guests. It also embraced making friends 
for the hotel, a quick way of developing 
the social characteristics of such boys— 


Some Actors in Film 


a new religious doctrine which resulted 
in revocation of his license in 1834. In 
1843 he founded a Bible School and 
later with his followers settled as a 
community in Oneida. Its citizens were 
industrious, law-abiding people who for 
a time were not interested in property 
matters but practiced an unselfish spirit 
which controlled all their human rela- 
tions. They finally incorporated as the 
Oneida Community, Ltd., in which each 
person’s interest was represented by 
shares of stock standing in his name 
on the books of the company. Eventu- 
ally, the community went into manufac- 
turing enterprises and got to own a 
great deal of business and property. The 
communal spirit of aiding each other 
has impressed itself on the Oneida of 
today where there is as much civic 
spirit as in any of the smaller cities of 
the United States. It is a particularly 
good community for insurance agents. 


Career of Jack Sutton 


When Jack was 16 in 1913 his father 
died, leaving the family almost broke 
as he carried only $1,000 life insurance. 
That $1,000, looking almost as big as 
a mountain even if it didn’t last long, 
furnished him with his first realization 
of what life insurance protection can 
mean. 

“If it had been $10,000 insurance— 
what a lot of headaches it would have 
saved my mother,” Jack kept thinking 
at this period. 

The $1,000 paid some expenses; then 
his mother went to work. Jack quit high 





either they have them or they haven't. 
Jack was extremely social. As there 
were always more girls than boys in 
those summer caravanseries the bellboys 
doubled in dancing so that the wall- 
flowers would never get through the 
evening without at least a dance or two. 
Then, if the bellboys could sing or do 
some other vaudeville turn after dinner, 
that added to their popularity. 

Sutton saved some money at Lake 
Placid and resisted invitations to shoot 
craps, a bellboy after-hour diversion. 
Robert Warwick and some other picture 
people took a shine to him and dollar 
tips were regulation with these stars. 


Goes to College and War 


Jack began to get some serious views 
of life all along the line. An ambitious 
lad he saw no career for him in summer 
hotels, but felt that a college education 
would give him a better break. So he 
returned to high school; was graduated, 
and then in the fall of 1916 entered 
Rutgers University. There he quickly 
made the football team, worked at the 
college farm and took care of furnaces 
in summer and winter. 


Along came the clouds of World War 
I and when every member of the Rut- 
gers football team received an invitation 
to go out for the air corps, Jack was 
one of the two who accepted the invita- 
tion. After being graduated from the 
professional ground school at Ithaca, he 
later was graduated from Fort Sill 
School of Fire. His duties were to ob- 
serve artillery fire from the air by means 





JACK SUTTON 


of radio and make suggestions for its 
correction. He became a_ second lieu- 
tenant in the air corps, but had not gone 
overseas by the time of the Armistice, 
Returning to Rutgers he was gradu- 
ated in class of ’21 with a B.S. His first 
job after graduation was teaching sci- 
ence in a school in Hacketstown, N. J, 
for a year and then in Newton, N. f,, 
for two years. After school hours he 
was a Fuller brush man, his first experi- 
house He 


ence in house to canvass. 
found time also to coach football and 
basketball. 


All of these jobs kept Jack busy, but 
he wasn’t getting anywhere particularly; 
so he tied up with Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago packing house, for whom he sold 
commercial fertilizers in central New 
York. He had one of the best Armour 
sales records of anybody in rural com- 
munities, but he got restless because 
there was nothing to do in the summer- 
time. The farmers were all busy with 
their crops then. It was not the season 
of the year for buying fertilizer. Sutton 
had married Miss Helen Sanderson and 
there was a lot of talk around the 
house about his going into business for 
himself. He decided to build a house in 
an Oneida suburb because he liked the 
Oneida section of New York State. New 
obligations coming from buying the lot 
and starting to build, he felt that he 
should have a job which would enable 
him to spend more time in and about 
Oneida. 

Enters Life Insurance 


One day while in a restaurant Sutton 
met a friend in the insurance business 
who had just taken the general agency 
of a company. He said to Sutton: “I 
hear you are married and are thinking 
of building a house. You should make 
more money in order to be able to pay 
for that home and not have those idle 
months. Why don’t you sell life insur- 
ance? Get a license and I'll help train 
you so that you can make a good start.” 

That was the beginning of Sutton’s 
life insurance career. He obtained the 
license and started selling part-time. The 
first thing Sutton discovered was that 
he had a lot of prospects. In his pre- 
vious experiences he had met many feed 
and farm implement and coal dealers, 
all of whom handle fertilizer and many 
of whom were well-fixed financially. He 
not only knew their financial setups, 
but their family situations.as well. He 
quickly sold a $5,000 policy. Soon he 
was selling considerable insurance and 
both he and Mrs. Sutton were happy 
about the new vocation. One day he got 
a letter from the agency head of his 
company reading: “I’ll be in Utica Tues- 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES 


STATE AGENTS FOR NEW JERSEY 


WINNERS OF THE 


CROWN LIFE VICE-PRESIDENT'S CUP 


PRESENT 


M. DICKSTEIN 
President Managers’ Section 
Crown Life Club 


A. J. WOHLREICH S. E. LEIWANT, C.L.U. 
President General Agents’ Section Vice-President General Agents’ Section 
Crown Life Club Crown Life Club 
R. J. MORAFF J. H. CLEMENTS 
Member, Million Dollar Round Table Crown Leader 


e COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


Disability Income—$5 and 10 per month Term Insurance—|, 5, 7, 10, 15, 20 Year 
and Age 65 Plans 
$5 per month on Term Insurance 


Group and Wholesale Life Special Plans for Juvenile Market 
Full death benefit paid, age | 
Pension Trusts 


Mortgage Redemption Plans Special Three-Way Term 


Double Family Income Benefit Single Premium Life, Endowment and 
($20 Monthly Income per $1,000) yer 


Family Income Rider 
10, 15, 20 Year and Age 60 & 65 World Wide Coverage 


Facilities for Underwriting Foreign Travel or Residence 


THE CROWN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


State Agency 


1180 RAYMOND BLVD., NEWARK 2, N. J. MITCHELL 2-2083 


Over $650,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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—— Some Chicago Personalities —— 


Specializes in Partnerships 

Alec Kollenberg of the Paul W. Cook 
agency, Mutual Benefit, Chicago, is a grad- 
uate of University of Chicago Law School 
and a member of the Illinois bar. In earn- 
ing money for law school and supporting 
himself before that, he sold graduation 
pins and rings on the road, thus ac- 
quiring a lot of salesmanship knowledge. 

As a lawyer he got tired waiting for 
clients to volunteer themselves and he 





ALEC E. KOLLENBERG 


entered the life insurance field selling 
his graduation jewelry line part time un- 
til he got established. During his first 
year, 1932, he paid for $200,000. As his 
clients got older and their earnings 
vreater his average case increased and 
his average annual production now runs 
from $500,000 to $750,000. He has used 
general insurance to start him off with 
a client not ready to buy new life insur- 
ance, adding general insurance lines 
when he found that some clients wanted 
one person to handle all of their insur- 
ance affairs. Also, the general insur- 
ance connection has kept him seeing 
clients more frequently. He has been 
active in organizations, philanthropic 
and legal, and has participated in fund 
raising campaigns. His wife is active in 
women’s clubs. His hobby is collecting 
books on humor. 


Brother of A. H. Kollenberg 


Alec E. is a brother of A. H. Kollen- 
berg of Grand Rapids, a Million Dollar 
writer. The brothers operate differently. 
Clients of A. are mostly business 
men. Alec’s original contacts were 
mostly lawyers and he meets many of 
his present business clients through at- 
torneys. 

A number of years ago he decided to 
make a specialty of partnership insur- 
ance, and after considerable experience 
he prepared an article for a law journal. 
It was loaded with citations of cases 
and tax rulings and is kept for refer- 
ence purposes in a number of law offi- 
ces. He has used it extensively in mail- 
ing. 

From the start he has sent out a 
monthly document to a list which has 
grown to more than 400 names. When 
an important tax ruling comes out he 
brings it to the attention of his centers 
of influence. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kollenberg and their two 
daughters have their home in the Hyde 
Park section. 


Put on Shows in Pacific 


Lee Cannon, Persons agency, Chicago, 
Mutual Life, 29 years old and less than 
two years in life insurance, has written a 
large volume of life insurance—$625,000 
in a 14 months period, for instance— 
his extra-curricular activities 
which take all of 
often several evenings a week. 


despite 


his week-ends and 
He gives 


performances in magic before American 


LEE CANNON 


Legion, church, young people’s groups 
and other audiences. While it interferes 
with his sleep he finds life anything but 
dull. His family has long been in the 
show business. 

As a Marine he saw artillery service 
in the Pacific where he was cited on 
Saipan. He kept track of all talent in 
his division; was invited to Honolulu to 
put on shows in hospitals there, and 
when he was associated with 31 theatri- 
cally gifted persons he organized a show 
called “Just For Fun.” The commandant 
Was so impressed with the performance 
that he arranged for aeroplanes to take 
the troupe to every base then held in the 
Pacific. In addition to his part in or- 
ganizing the review Lee Cannon per- 
formed his magic tricks before delighted 
audiences in the Pacific as he still does 
before Chicago groups. 


Was Wine Salesman 


After leaving the service he sold wines 
and liquors and became district sales 
manager of Cresta Blanca Wine Co. But 
life insurance impressed him and _ his 
wife as the major career he should fol- 
low. 


During the summer he was social di- 
rector at a dude ranch within com- 
muting distance of Chicago. He was 
a social director during week-ends 
last winter at several resorts’ in 
neighborhood of Chicago. Incidentally, 
he enrolled for evening study at North- 
western University School of Com- 
merce; also, he took the Dale Carnegie 
course in public speaking. He was asked 
to teach at Carnegie School and he be- 
came a member of the speakers’ bureau 
of the Community Fund and Red Cross. 


Was President of Agency’s Field Club 


It is sometimes difficult for speakers 
or entertainers who perform, whether 








eratis or for a fee, to make a transition 
between an appearance before these 
groups and more than routine meeting 
of the members. Cannon has been able 
to interest in life insurance the presi- 
dents of different organizations where 
he has appeared; has sold life insurance 
to them or associates, and has succeeded 
in getting lists of memberships to whom 
he sends company monthly mailing 
pieces. His ambition is to make the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in 1950. 

Mr. Cannon was elected president of 
the agency’s Field Club at the end of his 
first year in the business. Mr. and Mrs. 
Canon have a son, Jules, who is 3 years 


old. 


Young Clients Lead 
To Older Ones 


Robert B. Nathan, Samuel Lustgarten 
agency, Equitable Society, Chicago, was 
graduated from Northwestern University 
with a B.S. degree in 1939. He special- 
ized in retailing, having a preponderance 





ROBERT B. NATHAN 


of credits in economics. For a year after 
graduation he worked in his father’s 
men’s wear store in Attica, Ind. but 
looked greener and he 
consulted uncle, Sam _ Lustgarten, 
about insurance career possibilities. He 
had married the girl of his college 
romance. 

Manager Lustgarten gave him books 
to study. Enrolling for a _ beginner’s 
course he had his wife enroll with him. 
They were graduated at top of their 
class. 

Writes 50 Or More Lives Every Year 

His first calls were made on North- 
western University classmates and other 
friends, his only acquaintances in Chi- 
cago at the time outside of the agency. 
Starting writing these younger men he 
soon was writing their fathers and 
uncles, too. He has never written less 
than 50 lives a year. 

_ In 1943 he entered the Army, remain- 
ing there until September, 1946. Return- 
ing to the agency he qualified that year 
for the company’s Quarter Million Dol- 
lar Club. In 1947 he qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table. In 1948 he 
paid for $750,000. In June, 1949, he be- 
came associated with Harry Steiner, 


Chicago fields 


his 





CLU, a leading life insurance counselo: 
“They have.made an effective team, 





=? 


“Bob” Nathan was a great admirer oj | 
the late Lou Behr, one of the outstang. | 
ing young agents of America and whoy | 


death caused grief wherever he wa | 


known. Nathan makes use of the com. 


plete analysis set-up of Behr which j — 


simplified in a two-page presentation 
He regards all of Behr’s methods a 
tops in life insurance production, 

In July of this year Nathan’s young 
sister flew to Rome with Rosa Raisa 
former opera star, to study with he; 
and live at her villa for two years, He 
is proud of.the close family unit jj 
which he is eldest of five children. 





Was in Wholesale 


Lumber Business 


A native of Chicago, reared in Indiana 
and a graduate of University of Michi- 
gan, Earl Juers, Frank agency, State 
Mutual Life, Chicago, entered life insur. 


EARL JUERS 


ance after 15 years as vice president 
and sales manager of a wholesale lun- 
ber business in which he had an inter- 
est. Before that he spent a year with 
National City Bank of New York as an 
appointee in its college training class. 
He got interested in life insurance 


through belief from personal experience 
that there is no better way to guarantee 
personal, business and family financial 
security. 

For the last several years he has 
averaged $750,000, and in 1949 he quali- 
fied for the Million Dollar Round Table 
for the first time. About 25% of his 
production is Pension Trust business. 
He has also sold considerable convertible 
term, “what you need on a rental basis, 
and has a technique which enables him 
generally to convert at end of secon 
year. In writing family protection he 
uses an audit which is standardized by 
paragraphs and emphasizes by dramatic 
examples that the insurable value of @ 
wife is more than substantial. ; 

Mr. Juers is a past director of Chi 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
and past president of University of 
Michigan Club of Chicago. As president 
of South Shore Country Club Meas 
Bowling League he also heads one of 
the largest men’s bowling leagues 1 
that city. It consists of 32 teams 0 
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en each, with an alternate list 
550 on. He has received the Na- 
tional Quality Award since it was estab- 
fished by the NALU. He is an annual 
member of his own company s Pilgrim 
Club, composed of its 50 leading sales- 


men. 


Keeps Clients Posted on Taxes 

Edwin T. Naff, John O. Todd agency, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Chicago, has 
heen in life insurance a little over two 
years. Less than six months after his 
entry he had an operation that either 


EDWIN T. NAFF 


kept him away from the office or on 
part-time for half a year. Despite the 
handicap he paid for $500,000 in calen- 
dar year 1948, and in Northwestern’s 
club year from July 1, 1948, to May 31, 
1949, paid for more than $625,000 in 
Northwestern alone, leading the agency 
for that period. His average size case 
is large. He has made intense study 
of taxes and estate matters. When add- 
ing names to the 50 that he regularly 
keeps on his tax letter mailing list ne 
writes a personal letter saying he be- 
lieves the recipient would be interested 
in receiving the letter regularly, but 
surprises them by not phoning for a 
number of months. Generally the phone 
call is for an appointment on an estate 
analysis basis. 

Formerly a successful salesman and 
then sales manager for Remington Rand, 
his specialty was tabulating equipment. 
That meant few calls, but starting with 
the head of an organization by whom 
he was referred downward. In_ totals, 
sales were large, but he didn’t care for 
the shifts from city to city. 


Many Executives Too Busy for Guard- 
ing Personal Affairs 


He became interested in life insur- 
ance as a career in the field of advice 
and counsel to executives who are too 
busy to give proper attention to their 
personal affairs, but are recipient to 
suggestions of coordinated thinking. He 
had learned to work with top people 
and doesn’t find approach diffcult. 

He makes most use of two talks— 
taxes and simple programming. His 
Prospects must fit into the requirement 
of one or the other. After being with 
a prospect ten minutes or so he pro- 
uces a “Confidential Survey Sheet,” and 
assumes that the prospect will be will- 
ing to give the necessary information 
to complete it, with the understanding 
that at least one helpful idea is more 
than likely to be brought back. Mr. 
Naff knows that his survey and memo- 
randum will be of value to the prospect. 
this is a similar thought to that used 
in programming approaches when a sur- 
vey is made of income requirements. 
Frequently, too, the intimate informa- 
tion about corporation affairs arising 
out of these interviews puts him in a 
Strategic position for making corporate 
Insurance recommendations. The estate 





survey blank keeps both interviewer and 
interviewee on a track. 

As an example of handling questions 
about a man’s estate that are intimate 
Ed Naff, after announcing that he has 
no desire to pry into personal affairs, 
may say: “Do you own any real estate? 
Is it in joint tenancy? Formerly there 
were certain advantages to joint tenancy 
which do not exist now.” 

Short Interviews Unsatisfactory 

He thinks his interviews should last at 
least an hour and a half to be effective, 
and when requesting an appointment he 
asks for enough time; in fact, doesn’t 
want it unless the time is available. 
After every interview he writes a thank- 
you letter, and generally during the fol- 
lowing two weeks phones to say that he 
is working on the problem and has a 
question to ask. This serves to keep 
interest alive until he is ready for 
a return visit. 


Started by Writing Strangers 


educated there 


Brooklyn-raised and 


Isaac Henry Curtiss of the Travelers 
in Chicago is a graduate of Polytechnic 
Institute in mechanical engineering. He 
accepted his uncle’s invitation to learn 
the leather goods novelty business in 
Chicago. Because of untoward circum- 
stances this business collapsed. 


Young 


Shelburne Studios 
ISAAC HENRY CURTISS 


Curtiss, who was married, was deter- 
mined to find a business where no one’s 
promises to him, kept or unkept, would 
undermine his future. 


Picked Company Because of School 


A friend suggested that he see the 
Travelers, saying it had an unusually 
fine training school for salesmen. He 
did so. With few acquaintances in the 
city, and a limited knowledge, he felt 
that accident insurance would be the 
easiest road. Unlike some brokers who 
start in the general insurance field, he 
has been able to ride both horses, and 
develop general insurance clients into 
life buyers. In his first year, he paid 
for $60,000 life business on strangers. 
His best business has generally been 
written on strangers. He began to form 
friendships. In the first half of 1949 
he has paid for $400,000 of life business, 
mainly on sales and advertising execu- 
tives. He likes the way these people 
think, finds them imaginative and, for 
him, easy to do business with. Of this 
business $250,000 was written on former 
policyholders by suggesting, “You have 
a good program, but will it do all you 
want it to do?” One of his appealing 
mailings is a letter sent to the husband 
as a reminder of his wife’s birthday. 

As for his office organization he has 
had a full-time secretary since his third 
year in the business; now has two and 
gives office space and part use of it to 
two brokers in order that there will 





always be someone in his office to han- 
dle phone business. He is on the street 
much of the time, but there is always 
one or the other of the men associates 
there. He has found it important that 
one of the two secretaries be the “head 
girl” with responsibility for teaching the 
work to the other. 

In 1941-42 he sold his general business 
with the right to repurchase and tried 
management for two years. At the end 
of that time he exercised his repurchase 
right and has refused supervisory duties 
since. He likes working independently 
with his remuneration dependent on his 
sales efforts and abilities. 

His wife is a Smith graduate and his 
15-year-old son will attend Williams 
College at Williamstown, Mass., where 
“Ike” Curtiss’ brother is a doctor. His 
daughter Ann, graduated from North- 
western School of Speech, was married 
in September. 





Played With White Sox 


Edward W. O’Shaughnessy, Woody 
agency, Equitable Society, Chicago, is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 
and while in college majored in 
business and life insurance. After finish- 
ing college he played minor league base- 
ball until his purchase by the Chicago 
White Sox. Later, an arm injury termi- 
nated his baseball career. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy joined the Equi- 
table in 1930; became an assistant agen- 
cy manager in February, 1934. His 
unit was always one of the leaders in 
the Society. In addition to this, he 
wrote a large volume of personal and 
joint business with the Woody agents 





Swisl 


O'SHAUGHNESSY 


EDWARD W. 


In the years following end of the War, 
interest and tax problems, estate settle- 
ment problems, and profit sharing re- 
tirement plan possibilities resulted in his 
resignation as assistant agency manager 
to become an associate agency manger 
devoting full time to personal and joint 
business in these fields. 

in 1947-48 he qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table. He qualified last 
year for the Equitable’s Million Dollar 
Club. During the first half of 1949 he 
paid for aproximately $750,000. 


Joint Work 


All of his business now is written on 
a joint work basis. He feels that much 
of joint work success lies in the stage 
setting. He is built up as the “technical 
man” who heads the department which 
has been created for this special division 
of corporate insurance problems. At 
the original interview, the other agent 
may say, “This has become so important 
under today’s conditions that we have 
a man who heads up that particular 
type of work, and he passes on all of 
our recommendations.” The preliminary 
interview is made by the other agent 








Vaurice Seymour 


SINTON 


LORRAINE 





Lorraine Sinton 

The sketches of Chicago produc- 
tion personalities in this issue of The 
Gold Book were written by Lorraine 
Sinton, CLU, sales promotion mana- 
ger of Paul W. Cook agency, Mutual 
Benefit, that city. Miss Sinton has 
an unusually large acquaintance in 
the Chicago production field; is au- 
thor of a book on salesmanship and 
of numerous articles in this field. She 
has been active in Chicago Life Un- 
derwriters Association and has been 
number of 











with the Cook agency a 

years. 

alone, but subsequent interviews are 
joint, when he manages to keep the 


other agent in the case by asking him 
questions, referring to him forms for 
completion, etc. 

For the last several years he has 
felt that the pension principle is sure 
to become more in demand by workers, 
union and non-union alike, but that the 
profit sharing form will supersede fixed 
commitments for employer companies in 
the closely held corporate field. 


One of the Plans He Uses 


The plan on which he has been able 
to get acceptance, even in the skeptical 
1949, is one which sets up the bookkeep- 
ing for a profit sharing trust, and pro- 
vides for. part of the funds to be 
invested in Government bonds and the 
other part in retirement life insurance. 
There is no cash immediately available 
for employes. The _ public relations 
manager of one of Chicago’s most suc- 
cessful closely held corporations is Ed 


O’Shaughnessy’s good friend. Seven 
years ago this company inaugurated 
such a plan, and through his friend 


Mr. O’Shaughnessy has learned effective 
bookkeeping methods and morale build- 
ing techniques. Where accepted, the 
plan gives Mr. O’Shaughnessy a three 
year contract for writing all life insur- 
ance involved. This means a wait, of 
course, of one year from inception be- 
fore any life insurance is placed—except 
collateral life insurance, the need for 
which is discovered while he is conduct- 
ing negotiations for establishment of 
profit-sharing retirement plan. There 
has been a good deal of this collateral 
business. Mr. O’Shaughnessy has worked 
out talks to give to the management 
group and to employes which eliminates 
any request for immediate cash instead 
of Government Bond and life insurance 
investments. He knows that given a 
vote, many types of employes will, of 
course, want immediate cash payments 
out of a profit-sharing trust, but when 
the philosophy of the pension principle 
is explained, and the conservatism of 
the company in establishing it on this 
basis is demonstrated, employes realize 
that this is indeed a pension in which 
it is to everyone’s interest to maintain 
profits at a high level 
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ic Gets $9,000,000 Daily 


In Life Insurance Benefits 


By VircrntA Horan 


‘Director, Division of Statistics and Research, 


One of the most important contribu- 
tions to the American economy and one 
of the most gratefully received is the 
tremendous amount of insurance funds 
paid to the people each year in the form 
of life insurance benefits. In 1948 these 
benefits reached the sum of three and a 
quarter billion dollars. This means that 
for every day in the year—and all year 
long—there was distributed by the com- 
panies $9,000,000, or $100 every second. 

Almost half this sum was paid in 
death benefits, money to replace the 
earnings of bread winners. More than 
half—about 55%—was paid to living pol- 
icyholders—in endowment benefits, an- 
nuity and disability payments, surrender 
values and policy dividends. In many 
cases, the owners had bought these poli- 
cies because they knew that at some 
future time they would want a sum of 
money or income to take care of specific 
needs. 

Thus we can assume that this three 
and a quarter billion was paid to people 
who needed it to buy goods and services. 
In most cases, it probably provided ac- 
tual necessities of living—food, clothing, 
shelter. In other cases, it was spent on 
needs not quite so basic; college tuition, 
a summer vacation, a new car. 


Boost to National Economy 


Whatever it was spent for, it was 
money plowed back into our national 
economy. Three and a quarter billion 
dollars put into circulation. After the 
young widow paid her funeral expenses 
and other bills, the retired couple their 
rent, the boy in school his tuition, their 
life insurance money continued to be 
used by other people for other goods, 
other products, other services. As such 
it was money that helped increase busi- 
ness and build profits; helped keep em- 
ployment steady and trade moving. It 





Oil Financing 


(Continued from Page 22) 


cubic feet or about one-third of mar- 
keted production. New lines authorized 
and those for which applications are 
pending will increase interstate delivery 
capacity within a few years to 2¥% tril- 
lion cubic feet. 

As a commodity the economics of nat- 
ural gas seems to be assured for several 
years ahead. The industry’s growth, 
therefore, is largely a question of 
financing continued expansion of facili- 
ties. Insurance companies will occupy, 
as they have for several years, the 
crucial position in this expansion. At 
the end of 1948, 22 natural gas companies 
with an aggregate investment of $2% 
billion had borrowed funds of $1,142 
million. Direct loans from insurance 
concerns accounted for $580 million of 
this, or the very high proportion of 51%. 

The American Gas Association re- 
cently estimated that construction ex- 
penditures of the natural gas industry 
in the four years 1949-1952 would ap- 
proximate $2 billion. Financing such a 
huge program will require full utilization 
of the resources and the ingenuity of 
the capital market. Insurance companies 
must exercise leadership, if the program 
is to be successful. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


was a productive force in our national 
economy. 

But to appreciate the true importance 
of these life insurance dollars on Amer- 
ica, and Americans, let’s look at a typical 
American community and see_ these 
benefits at work. 

Benefits at Work 

On the edge of town live John and 
Edith Anderson. Their children are 
grown and at their agent’s suggestion 
John is surrendering part of his life 
insurance and having the money paid 
him in retirement income. This, with 
social security, gives them an_ inde- 
pendent old age. These life insurance 
benefits mean a great deal to the Ander- 


sons. Without them they would have to 
have some financial aid from their chil- 
dren who have families and obligations 
of their own. To the Andersons—and 
thousands like them—their life insurance 
benefits mean they can continue to pro- 
vide for their own needs. It means dig- 
nity and peace of mind in their later 
years. 

On the other side of town lives Jane 
Watkins with her two little boys. When 
Jane’s husband died three years ago, his 
life insurance program provided for 
monthly benefits that would enable her 
to hold the family together and keep 
the little household running. Without 
the benefits, Jane would have had to 





Back Door Knocking Pays Off 


By Georce S. SEVERANCE ; 
Aspegren Agency, Ohio National Life, Chicago .- 


My insurance career started in 1926, 
collecting premiums in the weekly life 
insurance field. I knocked on many a 
back door in Chicago, including the 
slum area and the finest residential dis- 
I can remember sometimes talk- 
2 o'clock in the 


tricts. 
ing to prospects until 
morning, trying to write small weekly 
premium policies, and I suspect the only 
reason the prospects signed the applica- 
sleepless night. 


was to avoid a 


Managed Staff at Age 18 
At the age of 18 I managed a can- 


vassing staff. for the Mutual Life of 
Baltimore. 


tions 





George S. Severance 


For prospecting among larger buy- 
ers George S. Severance has, with 
help of some associates and an ad 
writer, evolved a unique’ system. 
More than a year ago he took one- 
fifth of the front page of a Chicago 
daily paper under the _ caption: 
“Wanted. Your Investment Funds As 
Venture Capital. But Not At Your 
Sacrifice Of Known Income; or 
Financial Security!” 

He received inquiries directly from 
this advertisement. These were scat- 
tered far and wide, but he was, of 
course, more interested in local leads. 
He then planographed reprints made 
of the entire first page of the paper, 
and sent these out with his card at- 
tached. This made use of the news- 
paper’s third party influence and 
brought the ad to the attention of 
selected leaders. It developed more 
prospects than he has been able to 
see for presentation of the “annuity 
principle.” 











I entered the Ordinary life insurance 
business with the Ohio National Life in 
1930 and made my first two sales by 
canvassing one block on Wilson Avenue. 








SEVERANCE 


GEORGE S. 


From that time on, these two policy- 
holders were used as centers of influ- 
ence, and then developed the endless 
chain system. 

After three years in the business, I 
wrote my first $5,000 policy and, believe 
me, I thought I had reached the pin- 
nacle of success. My early years in the 
life insurance business were rather 
rugged; most of my sales being $1,000 
and $2,000 cases. But, as they say, 
“There is no one with endurance like 
the man who sells insurance.” And so, 
if one is willing to work with a business 
long enough, one is bound to make some 
measure of success. 


Becomes Million Dollar Writer 


In the meantime, like all insurance 
men, I studied periodicals, attended life 
insurance association meetings, trust 
council meetings, and observed the 
methods used by successful insurance 
men. With this information, I devel- 
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VIRGINIA HOLRAN 


find a job. Being untrained for a career 
outside the home, chances are she could 
not have earned enough to maintain 
their present home and living standards, 
It would have been necessary for her to 
leave the children during working hours, 
Out near the lumber yard lives Joe 
Kessler who ‘owns a small woodworking 
shop. Kessler fell recently, sustaining in- 
juries so serious that they will probably 
prevent him from going back to work— 
if not permanently, at least for a long, 
long time. The disability provision at- 
tached to his life insurance _ policy 
helped Kessler meet this situation. 


The Boy Who Wants to Become 
a Doctor 


Then, there’s Tommy Bracken. Young 
Bracken took top scholastic honors at 
the medical school he is attending this 
year. He hopes to become a fine doctor 
and make his life one of service. The 
men under whom he is studying believe 
he will. But Tommy might never have 
had this opportunity if there hadn't 
been a paid up endowment, arranged 
years earlier by his father for educa- 
tional purposes. Tommy’s parents live 
on a fixed income, and without the life 
insurance benefits, the cost of a medical 
education might have been prohibitive. 

There are many other heartwarming 
examples of life insurance benefits at 
work in this community—too many to 
enumerate. And in thousands and thou- 
sands of other communities, all over the 
country, there are similar stories. For, 
these billions of dollars that went out 
to millions of Americans last year were 
spread throughout the nation. Every 
part of the country profited by them. 

North, East, South, West, through 
these benefits local trade was stimulated, 
building projects were encouraged; 
homes were held together, children 
were kept in school, other people re- 
mained independent. Everywhere, be- 
cause of these funds, communities were 
strengthened, the usefulness of indi- 
viduals was increased, people were made 
happier and more secure. 

Statistically, it was three and a quar- 
ter billions of dollars put into circula- 
tion. But what this money actually 
bought can never be listed. And no one 
can ever measure the great human good 
it contributed to the nation as a whole. 





oped technique and skill in the approach 
and interview. 

My production gradually increased to 
the point where I have been writing 
$1,500,000 worth of life insurance plus 
several Group cases, etc. I am a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and had enough business to qual- 
ify for the Round Table by the first six 
months of this year. 

After one qualifies in most depart- 
ments of the insurance business, a good 
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STABILITY in LIFE INSURANCE 


“Our stability is but balance, 
and conduct lies in masterful 
administration of the unforseen.” 


—Robert Bridges, 
Poet Laureate of England, 1913-1930 


Stability plus intelligent understanding spell success 
in any enterprise and particularly are these qualities 
important in our business. Life insurance enables 
people to plan for the unforseen and to look ahead with- 
out worry, secure in the strength of their protection. 


Our selling job, therefore, in the years ahead will be 
to emphasize the long-range stability of our product 
and its flexibility in meeting family and business needs. 
The 87-year old company which this agency is proud 
to represent has an unbroken record of outstanding 
performance. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. Camps, General Agent 
110 East 42nd St., New York—Suite 601—Across from Grand Central Station 
MUrray Hill 6-4445 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
INSURANCE TO MEET ALL MODERN NEEDS INCLUDING LIFE, ANNUITIES, GROUP, 
WHOLESALE, SALARY SAVINGS and PENSION TRUSTS 


Supervisors: 
Andrew N. Clarke Sime Einstein Frank McCaffrey Herbert A. Davis 


Home Office Group Representative 
Robert K. Trapp 
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When Grandfather Buys a Policy... 


Tax Problems Connected With the Purchase 
Of Insurance to Benefit Grandchildren 


The home office attorney, who handles 
problems of policyholders involving the 
taxable status of life insurance proceeds, 
has found his job increasingly compli- 
cated with the successive changes in the 
Internal Revenue Code which have been 
made by amendments and court interpre- 
tations. The decade of the 1920’s, when 
he had only the Revenue Acts of 1918 
and 1926 to deal with, no gift tax, low 
income tax rates, a specific exemption 
for life insurance and when an insured 
could really give away a policy on his 
own life, now seems to him like the 
Golden Age of simplicity. The increase 
in income tax rates has given a tremend- 
ous impetus to the life insurance busi- 
ness, since the taxpayer in the middle 
income brackets has little hope of pro- 
viding an estate for his family in any 
other way. At the same time, the diffi- 
culty of creating an insurance estate 
without having a substantial part of it 
wo for federal estate taxes has brought 
up new questions as to the proper ar- 
rangement of policy ownership and bene- 
ficiary designations. 


By Leia E. THompson 


Counsel, Connecticut Mutual Life 


Under the current law, the proceeds 
will be included in the insured’s estate, 
if he pays the premiums on the policy 
or controls any of the policy rights or 
privileges. A demand has arisen for 
policies in which none of the rights will 
be vested in the insured and which can 
be applied for and paid for by someone 
other than the insured, thus avoiding 
any possibility that the proceeds will be 
included in the insured’s estate. The 
typical situation to which such policies 
are adapted, has become known as the 
“orandfather case.” ; 

It often happens that the head of the 
family has acquired or inherited a busi- 
ness and is a person of means. His son. 
on the other hand, is just getting started 
in business, has a limited income, is 
married and has children, The grand- 
father is devoted to his grandchildren 
and wants to assure their future, espe- 
cially their education, as far as possible. 
He feels that if his son lives, the grand- 
children will be properly taken care of. 
He worries about their circumstances in 
the event that his son should meet with 
a fatal accident. The chances are that 
the grandfather is no longer insurable, 
and even if he could procure policies on 
his own life, they would increase his 


estate tax. If he buys a policy on the 
life of his son, he avoids any estate tax 
problem for himself and it provides a 
fund for his grandchildren which does 
not need to be a part of his son’s estate. 

He then must decide who is to be the 
owner of the policy. Obviously, not the 
insured, since to name the insured as 
owner would bring the proceeds into 
his taxable estate. The grandfather 
thinks of naming his son’s wife as the 
owner and he also considers naming 
the children themselves. 


Handling Mechanics of Ownership 

The insurance companies have de- 
veloped various methods of handling 
the mechanics of the ownership prob- 
lem. The simplest plan is that of the 
policy which contains an ownership 
clause. Such policies usually provide in 
substance that the rights and benefits 
which they contain, may be exercised 
hy some designated person. The policy 
form may be used in all cases, including 
those in which the insured himself, some 
other individual, or a corporation, is to 
be the owner. From the administrative 
standpoint of the issuing company, this 
form saves duplication of policies of 
the same class and takes the place of 
two policies, one of which would provide 
expressly for the exercise of each op- 







tion by the insured, and another form 
designed for use in corporation cases 
but adaptable to any case in which 4 
third party is to be the owner. Another 
method which is in general use consists 
of attaching an endorsement to the pol- 
icy form which specifically vests the 
privileges of the policy in the insured 
the endorsement providing that any 
rights which may be exercised by the 
insured, are to be exercised instead by 
the designated person. A third possibjj- 
ity is to have the policy issued with all 
rights vested in the insured, the issuance 
to be followed by an assignment by the 
insured to the donee. This method has 
become unpopular, particularly with at- 
torneys, who view with alarm any form 
of transfer which might raise in the 
minds of the taxing authorities, a ques- 
tion as to whether the transfer was one 
for value. In addition to this objection 
which is probably more academic than 
otherwise, the assignee who is not a 
direct party to the insurance contract 
may find himself somewhat curtailed in 
the exercise of policy rights in the 
future. 


Possible Danger of Future Interest 
Being Created by the Gift 


In making a decision as to whether 
the son’s wife or the grandchildren shall 
be named as the owners of the policy, 
the purchaser must consider the applica- 
tion of the gift tax to the premium pay- 
ments. If there are several grandchildren 
and a policy is purchased for each, or 
one large policy for all, the gift will 
actually be made to the wife, if she is 
the immediate owner, and the annual 
premium requirement may exceed the 
available gift tax exclusion of $3,000 as 
to gifts made to her during the year. 
If one policy is purchased for each 
grandchild and the grandchild is named 
as the owner and beneficiary, the annual 
gift tax exclusion of $3,000 will be avail- 
able for each policy. There is doubt as 
to whether the first premium paid i§ 
covered by the exclusion, unless it cre- 
ates a cash value. In cases of this kind 
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be set off against the lifetime 
ests tion of $30,000, o if that has been 
exhausted, are fully taxable. 

It was held in the case of Nashville 
Trust Co., Trustee-Cheek, Donor, in a 
memorandum opinion rendered by the 
Tax Court on November 15, 1943, that 
the gift of a premium payment was a 
gift of a future interest. In that case 
there were two grounds: for the decision. 
One was that the premium payments in 
question did not create a cash value 


and the second was that the right to 
withdraw the cash value, when it arose, 
was dependent upon the willingness of 
three children, who were the assignees 





Louis Roushon 


LELIA E. THOMPSON 


of the policy, to agree among themselves 
that the policy should be surrendered. 


Best to Avoid Grouping of Grandchildren 
as Joint Owners 


The conclusion to be drawn from that 
case is that it is best to avoid grouping 
the grandchildren as joint owners of the 
policy and also to select a policy, if pos- 
sible, which will have a cash value, how- 
ever small, upon payment of the first 
premium. There is no doubt that the 
payment of the first premium creates 
an immediate economic benefit for the 
grandchild in each case. The Treasury 
Department in its regulations concerning 
pension trusts, has emphasized this point 
in its provision for taxing employes 
upon the amount allocated to carrying 
the life insurance benefit under such 
plans, as income received by the em- 
ploye. I may be that the Tax Court 
would have taken a different attitude in 
the Cheek case, if the question of the 
creation of a cash surrender value had 
heen the only issue involved. 

Up to the present time there appears 
to have been no case decided in which 
t question was raised because of the 
Naming of a beneficiary to receive the 
death benefit who is someone other than 
the immediate owner, or because of the 
Naming of contingent owners. 


Two Questions Commonly Raised 
There are two questions that are com- 
monly raised in connection with the 
grandfather cases. One of them is 
Whether or not the minority of the 
grandchild will be sufficient to make the 
silt one of a future interest. As far as 
Wwe know there has been no case which 
has disqualified a gift for the annual 
exclusion, on the ground that the donee 
Was a minor. The fact that a guardian 
must intervene in order that the minor 
may realize his rights in the gift, will 
oh detract from the immediate owner- 
Sup which is vested in the child. 
The second question which may be 
ased is whether the policy might be 


child rights that might otherwise be ex- 
ercised during his minority, it is safe 
to say that the exclusion would not be 
available for the annual premium pay- 
ments, if such a trust were set up. There 
have been innumerable cases discussing 
the qualification of trusts for the annual 
eift tax exclusion. A glance at the tax 
services which contain long lists of de- 
cisions in cases lost by the taxpayers, 
will indicate the difficulty of drafting 
such a trust. The concept of a future 
interest as it has been developed by the 
courts in connection with the gift tax 
is far broader than the term as it was 
used in connection with conveyancing 
before the gift tax was ever thought of. 
“Whatever puts the barrier of a sub- 
stantial period between the will of the 
beneficiary or donee now to enjoy what 
has been given him and that enjoyment, 
makes the gift one of a future interest 
within the meaning of the regulation.” 
(Fondren v. Commissioner, 324 US 18, 
20.) 

It is submitted that if a grandfather 
wishes to buy insurance which is to be 
primarily for the benefit of a grandchild 
and at the same time avoid gift tax 
problems, he should, in the words of 
Ben King, “say when, and say it” with- 
out any circumlocutions in the way of 
contingent or joint owners or trusts. In 
this case the simplest plan is undoubt- 
edly the best. 


Payment of Premiums in Advance 


A discussion of this subject would not 
be complete without some reference to 
the arrangements that may be made to 
assure the continuance of the policy in 
the event of the death of the grand 
father. He usually wishes to pay pre 
miums in advance under a premium dis- 
count or deposit agreement. The prac- 
tices of the insurance companies differ 
widely as to the amount which they 
will accept in advance and as to the 
withdrawal privileges which they will 
grant to the depositor. In any event, 
if the depositor is a wealthy man, there 
is no escape from the tax dilemma pre- 
sented by the premium discount or de- 
posit agreement. It is apparent that the 
premiums held by the insurance com- 
pany under the agreement are ear- 
marked for a certain use and that they 
will be put to that use at some time 
in the future. Therefore, unless the de- 
positor has the right to withdraw them, 
they will constitute a gift of a future 
interest which will have to be set off 
against his lifetime exemption. If he has 
used it up, he must pav a gift tax on 
them. In any event, he must file a return 
showing that the gift has been made. 

On the other hand, if he retains the 
right to withdraw the deposit, it is to 
be presumed that no gift is completed 
until a premium is actually paid from 
the fund. The agreement would be 
tantamount to a continuing order to the 
insurance company to use the fund as 
directed, subject to the right of the 
depositor to revoke the order by with- 
drawing the fund. Each payment as 
made would constitute an immediate 
gift. However, if the depositor should 
die before the fund is exhausted, pre- 
sumably the balance would be includible 
in his estate. 


Plans Differ as to Agreement Terms 


The plans of the companies differ as 
to the terms of the agreements. In some 
instances the balance left in the event 
of the death of the insured, would go 
to the payee of the policy proceeds, or 
if the policy were sooner surrendered, 
to the payee of the cash value. Under 
other plans, in the event of the death 
of the insured or surrender of the policy, 
any unused balance of the premium de- 
posit is returned to the depositor or to 
his estate. The contingent interest of 
the depositor under the latter plan, 
whether or not he has the right to 
withdraw any balances in the fund, 
would probably be includible in his 
estate, although the basis of valuation 
is problematical. 
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Wives, Widows and Insurance Proceeds 


By Danizz J. Remy 
General Counsel, Guardian Life 


John Doe, policyholder, married, with 
the 
was considered a fairly good estate, is 


a family, and with what in past 
in love with his wife but not with her 
relatives. He trusts her judgment, ex- 
cept of matters 
the said relatives, and he wants her to 
be amply provided for after he has 
shuffled off this mortal coil. He has been 
such a great lover, excellent 
and all around ideal husband that he is 
certain she will always remain in her 
widowed state, basking in the memory 
of his great love. At the same time 
he knows she can be a little foolish 
at times (you know how women act after 
two martinis) and he would hate to 
think of husband number two hanging 
up his hat where John’s used to be and 
waiting for the mailman to arrive each 


course in relating to 


provider 


month with those regular insurance in- 
come checks. Or, worse still, wheedling 
a big chunk of cash out of his wife. 
Neither can he bear the thought of his 
dear wife’s relatives ever getting their 
clutches on any of the monies accumu- 
lated by reason of his blood, sweat and 
tears. So John, at this point, is rather 
confused. He feels that it may be wise 
to have a disaster clause in 
his policies of insurance and in his will 


common 


to make certain, if he can, that in such 
event his estate and that of 
wife's will control the distribution. 

Since the majority of life insurance 
companies will not agree to keep the 
wolf from John’s 
remarriage clause that will, in the event 
of his wife’s remarriage, either reduce 
or terminate the instalment payments 
to her, he may have to rely on his blithe 
spirit to keep his wife faithful to his 


not his 


door by use of a 


memory. 
The spectre of estate taxes also hangs 
over him. He doesn’t object to paying 
the taxes, mind you; it’s just the im- 
provident government’s use of his tax 
monies that But the 
government has devised a new wrinkle, 
marital deduction, of which John has 
decided to take advantage. So he is all 
set—or at least he feels as well as can 
be expected under the circumstances. 


upsets him. now 


Wants Protection of Insurance Monies 


In due time John’s insurance compa- 
nies are advised that he wants a com- 
mon disaster or simultaneous death 
clause in al! his life insurance policies, 
providing that in the event he and his 
wife should die simultaneously or that 
if she should not survive him by more 
than three months prior to receipt of 
proof of his death, then the insurance 
proceeds, instead of being payable to his 
wife, shall be paid as he otherwise di- 
rects. Thus, John says that no insurance 
monies shall fall into her estate so that 
her scheming relatives may have an 
opportunity to snare it. But we wonder 
whether John is entirely correct. 

At the same time John requests that 
a certain portion of his insurance pro- 
ceeds be left with his insurers under 
a life income plan with payments upon 
his wife’s death to his children. The 


balance of his insurance proceeds are 
to be paid his wife in a lump sum. 

John is not too certain about this 
new-fangled marital deduction allowed 
by the Federal Government except that, 
generally, if he leaves enough to his 
wife, his estate claims a marital deduc- 
tion and thus the estate escapes a con- 
siderable tax or even may not have to 
pay any tax at all. That’s good, and John 
asks his insurance company to put a 
clause in his settlement agreements so 
that his wife will be able, despite any 
other designation John may have made 
as to contingent payees, to cancel the 
same, to withdraw the entire amount, 
or to direct that any balance be paid 
to her estate, or to her children. 

Let us assume that the requests, as 
made by John, are complied with. Has 


Conway studio 
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John really got what he hoped to have? 
No. No cake and perhaps half a loaf 
or no bread at all. 


Must Proceed With Caution 


The fact that John’s estate is, in the 
first instance, subject to a Federal estate 
tax should cause him to proceed with 
caution and make a survey not of his 
insurance estate alone, but of his entire 
estate and that of his wife. It well may 
be that she, having larger holdings than 
he, will later, after his death and pas- 
sage of one-half of his estate to her tax 
free, find herself faced with a much 
larger tax on her estate. The combined 
tax on both estates may also be greater 
than if he had not taken advantage of 
the marital deduction. On the othe: 
hand, the survey might show that the 
resulting decrease in John’s estate tax, 
plus the proper use of the principal of 
the insurance proceeds left under sup- 
plementary contracts for the living ex- 
penses of his wife, will show a final 
net tax savings. Then too, depending on 
the state in which John and his wife 
live, consideration must be given to the 
state taxes payable on death; to the 
possible complete or limited exemption 
granted by some states to insurance 
proceeds payable to named beneficiaries ; 
to the fact that the states have not as 
yet followed the Federal Government in 
granting a marital deduction; to the tax 
laws of some states which tax powers 
of appointment in the donor’s estate, 
but not to the donee if the power is 





not exercised. These are only some of 
the items John should discuss with his 
attorney, a qualified life underwriter and 
a tax accountant. 


What Has He Really Accomplished? 


We know why John felt it advisable 
to have a common disaster clause in 
his insurance, but what, if anything, did 
he accomplish? In the event his wife 
should die with him in a common dis- 
aster or within the three-month period 
thereafter, and prior to the receipt of 
proof of his death, any insurance pro- 
ceeds payable in a lump sum do not be- 
come part of her estate, but for estate 
tax purposes, are included in his estate. 
While he may have saved such monies 
from going to his wife’s relatives, he 
has lost any advantage that would have 
accrued by reason of the application of 
the marital deduction. In such event, 
the insurance proceeds are part of his 
estate and his estate taxes will, having 
lost the advantage of the marital deduc- 
tion, be substantially increased. Is there 
sufficient cash readily available to pay 
such taxes or will forced liquidation of 
other valuable property result ? 


What Could Be Accomplished 


If John had named contingent bene- 
ficiaries to take in such event, rather 
than his estate, it is quite likely that 
such insurance proceeds would have re- 
ceived more favorable tax treatment 
under the state laws. If an insurance 
trust had been created, provision could 
have been made, if desirable, to pay 
any increased taxes from such trust and 
thus obviate the forced liquidation of 
other property. Double indemnity and 
accident insurance payments will also 
boost the amount of his tax. If there 
are children surviving and his wife's 
estate was considerably less than his, 
the lack of a common disaster clause, 
such as John included in his insurance, 
would, depending on the circumstances, 
have placed all this money in his wife’s 
estate for distribution to his children. 
The fact that his estate was reduced 
by that amount and his wife’s increased 
might have resulted in no estate tax on 
either estate. 

If he really felt strongly on the point 
of his wife’s remarriage, John could 
have arranged for the proceeds to be 
payable to a life insurance trust. The 
trustee then could be given the right 
to reduce or terminate, depending on 
all the circumstances, the income to the 
wife upon her remarriage. 

What, under the circumstances of 
such common disaster, has happened to 
the proceeds left under settlement op- 
tions? Do they secure the advantage 
of the marital deduction or not? No, 
they don’t, for John provided for this 
event by having such amounts revert 
either to his estate or to contingent 
beneficiaries, and such proceeds are 
therefore liable for their share of John’s 
estate taxes. 


Three Months Period 


Let us suppose that John’s wife did 
in fact survive him beyond the three- 
month period and thus become eligible 
to receive all the proceeds both in a 
lump sum and under the settlement op- 
tions John elected. Would the fact that 
a common disaster clause had been in- 
cluded in all the policies affect the 
marital deduction? As to the proceeds 
payable in a lump sum the answer is No. 
The marital deduction would apply. 
Section 812(e) (1) (D) of the Internal 
Revenue Code provides, in such a case, 
that an interest passing to the surviv- 
ing spouse shall not be considered as 


an interest which will terminate or fail 
upon the death of such spouse if: 

“(i) such death will cause a termination 
or failure of such interest only if it Occurs 
within a period not exceeding six months 
after the decedent’s death, or only if jt 
occurs as a result of a common disaster 
resulting in the death of the decedent and 
the surviving spouse, or only if it occurs 
in the case of either such event; and 

“(ii) such termination or failure does not 
in fact occur.” 

Bringing Proceeds Within Marital 
Deduction Period 


How about the proceeds left under 
settlement option with power of ap- 
pointment to the wife? To bring such 
proceeds within the marital deduction 
provision of the act, five requirements 
are necessary. 

1. The proceeds must be held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay the proceeds jn 
instalments or to pay interest thereon with 
all such payments payable only to the wife 
during her lifetime. 

The instalment or interest payments must 
be payable in annual or more frequent instal- 
ments commencing not later than 13 months 
after John’s death. 

3. The wife must have the power to appoint 
all amounts payable under the contract either 
to herself or to her estate. 

. The wife’s power must be_ exercisable 
by herself alone and (whether exercisable by 
will or during life) must be exercisable in all | 
events. t 

5. The amounts payable under such contract 
must not be subject to a power in any other 
person to appoint any part thereof to any per- 
son other than the surviving spouse. 


Not a Fatal Omission 

John had not, in his request to the 
insurance company, used the language 
of the statute in reference to powers of 
appointment in his wife. Will such 
omission be fatal? No, providing the 
language shows the clear intention to 
pass the proceeds to his wife or to give 
her the complete right to dispose of 
such proceeds. If she has the right to 
withdraw the proceeds remaining with 
the insurance company at any time, or 
if she can direct the company to pay 
any amounts remaining after her death 
to her estate, then she has the necessary 
powers to appoint within the meaning 
of the statute. 

Does the fact that the wife would 
receive nothing if she died as a result 
of a common disaster or within three 
months after John meet the requirements 
of number four? The regulations state 
that the surviving spouse’s power to 
appoint is “exercisable in all events,’ 
following the decedent’s death.” ! 

Exercising Power From Moment 
of Insured’s Death 

Was there a hiatus between John's 
death and the wife’s power to appoint: 
If so, these proceeds will not be entitled 
to the marital deduction. When the 
power is exercisable from the moment 
of John’s death, the contract is not dis- 
qualified merely because the insurer may 
require proof of his death as a condition 
to making payment to the appointee 
Where the submission of proof of John’s 
death is a condition to the exercise ol 
the power, then the power will not be 
considered exercisable in all events un 
less, in the event John’s wife had died 
immediately after him, her power to ap- 
point would have existed at the time 
of her death. . 

Common disaster clauses, because 0! 
variations in language and intent, cam, 
at times, have unforeseen consequences 
on distribution of estates and assessment 
of estate taxes. With the 1948 amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue Code, 
relating to marital deductions, the omis- 
sion of such clauses in both wills and 
insurance policies might, under various 
circumstances, be desirable. No general 
rule can be laid down for each case de- 
pends upon its own facts, although tt 
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ESTATE PLANNING CASE HISTORIES 


Estate Planning means not the mere programming of life insurance but the study of a man’s total 


assets and the development of the most practicable and economical method of passing them on to his family. 


Following are some sales which resulted from our method of estate planning: 


1. $200,000 to provide certain, tax-free in- 
come for family. Result achieved warranted pay- 
ment out of capital of premiums of almost $10,000 


a year. 


2. $500,000 (annual premiums over $25,000) 
to corporation to create income tax-free funds. 
Study revealed loans were made to finance expan- 
sion. Insurance on president to protect lenders and 


stockholders. 


3. $150,000 (annual premiums over $7,500) 
to provide life income for physically handicapped 
daughter. Only careful study of whole estate and 
client’s financial problems disclosed unexpressed 
desire to make special provision for her future. 
He deemed income from general estate too un- 


certain. 


4. $250,000 (annual premiums over $9,000) 
to wife on husband’s life, payable to children. 
Purpose: To offset estate taxes to be paid from 
children’s share of estate in order to qualify wife’s 


share for maximum marital deduction. 


5. $325,000 (annual premiums over $13,000) 
representing a series of life insurance sales includ- 
ing gifts from parents, retirement income, and to 


create tax-free funds for estate taxes. 


6. $300,000 (annual premiums over $6,500) 
to create liquid funds to finance stock purchase 
agreement in existence for many years. Cash posi- 
tion of stockholders had changed drastically due to 


additional capital invested in the business. 


Many cases for smaller amounts were also closed. Only through estate planning were the needs for the 


insurance disclosed, and without this service there would have been no sales. 


PERHAPS WE CAN SERVE YOU 


SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN, C.L.U. 


GENERAL AGENT 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


“The Agency With The Professional Concept” 


501 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PHONE: 
MUrray Hill 2-9192 
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A great deal of newspaper anxiety is 
given to evidence of political and social 
disorders of the present world; to the 
inroads which Communism has made in 
Europe, Asia the United States, 
and to the tremendous destructive power 
of new atomic bombs, making the Hiro- 
almost un- 
the professional criers of 


and 


shima bomb obsolete, but 
marked by 
“Wolf!” is the growing trend toward 
spiritual values which is going on 
quietly but with undiminished strength. 

The fabulous strides which have been 
made in rendering man’s physical life 
more comfortable and easy, the won- 
brings 


derful which 


to daily living, are quickly assimilated 


delights progress 
and soon looked upon as commonplace. 
But the new world promised by atomic 
energy has such terrifying potentialities 
that man is uneasy at the possible ulti- 
mate outcome of this power his clever- 
ness has released. 


Aldous Huxley 


Remarking on this phase of thinking 
today, Aldous Huxley, in “The Perennial 
Philosophy,” writes: 


“The religion of Inevitable Progress 
is the hope and faith that one can 
get something for nothing. Modern 
man no longer regards Nature as be- 
ing in any sense divine and feels 
perfectly free to behave towards her 
as an overweening conqueror and 
tyrant. Every victory has to be paid 
for and for some victories the price 
exacted is so high that it outweighs 
any advantage that may be obtained. 
The spoils of recent technological im- 
perialism have been enormous. What 
is obvious, however, is that the ad- 
vantages accruing from these recent 
advances are generally accompanied 
by corresponding disadvantages, gains 
in one direction entail losses in other 
directions, and we never get some- 
thing except for something. 

“Whether the net result of these 
elaborate credit and debit operations 
is a genuine progress in virtue, hap- 
piness, charity and intelligence is 
something we can never definitely 
determine. The question whether prog- 
ress is inevitable or even real is not 
a matter of primarv importance. The 
important thing is that individual men 
and women should come to the unitive 
knowledge of the divine Ground, and 
what interests them in regard to the 
social environment is not its progres- 
siveness or non-progressiveness, but 
the decree to which it helps or hinders 
individuals in their advance towards 
man’s final end.” 


Many Best Sellers Have 
Religious Themes 


One of the most significant manifesta- 
tions of this unease of mind is reflected 
in the book reports of the nation. Of 
the six best sellers, five are books with 
religious themes. Long holding second 
place on the list is “The Seven Storey 
Mountain,” by Thomas Merton, an auto- 
biography by an intensely active and 
brilliant young man who led a full and 
worldly life and then, at 26, entered a 
Trappist Monastery. It deals not with 
what happens to a man, but what hap- 
pens inside him, and has been called a 
20th century form of the Confessions 

















of St. Augustine. His second 


coming a best seller. 


Other leaders with the book buying 
public are Fulton Oursler’s “The Great- 
est Story Ever Told,” dealing with the 
last three years in the life of Christ; 
“The Big Fisherman,” by Lloyd Doug- 
las, an account of the life of St. Peter; 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


“Peace of Soul,” by Mons. Fulton J. 
Sheen; “Peace of Mind,” by Joshua L. 
Liebman, and “Lead, Kindly Light,” the 
story of Ghandi by Vincent Sheean. 


The Motion Picture, 
“Monsieur Vincent” 


This trend toward spiritual values is 
not only manifest here, but in western 
Europe. Post-war France has produced 
more than a new type of bathing suit. 
The film, “Monsieur Vincent,” the story 
of St. Vincent de Paul, which won the 
Motion Picture Academy Award as the 
finest foreign-language film of 1948, was 
produced by Georges de la Grandiere. 
Over 100,000 common people in France 
responded to de la Grandiere’s plea for 
financial support for “Monsieur Vin- 
cent,” by buying shares in the enter- 
prise. Mr. de la Grandiere is presently 
working on a tradition-shattering motion 
picture, “The Divine Tragedy,” the life 
of Christ against the background of the 
atomic age. 

This religious renaissance is in large 
part due to the relentless March of 
Progress. As our living conditions are 
simplified with labor saving devices and 
mechanized conveniences, and our Gov- 
ernment seeks to take over the respon- 
sibility for our physical well-being, many 
people find life more complex and their 
personalities more frustrated. 


The Pursuit of Happiness 


With more time for happiness, people 
are finding merely pleasure. Because 
happiness is a quality of the mind and 
not a condition of the body, the won- 
derful, easy living which science and 
invention have devised for us has served 
to emphasize the lack of “progress” 
along spiritual lines. “God,” says Ar- 
thur Little, S.J., “is not modern; He 
does not move with the times.” The 
formula for human happiness is the 
same today as it was in the beginning: 
humility, charity and love, childhood’s 
earliest teachings and soonest forgotten. 
In his book, “Love One Another,” Msgr. 


book, 


“Seeds of Contemplation,” is fast be- 





World Drift Toward Spiritual Values 


Fulton J. Sheen says: “The neurotic, the 
bewildered and the disillusioned are to- 
day flocking to psychoanalysts to have 
their minds examined when what they 
really need is to go to God to have 
their sins forgiven.” 

More than brotherly love, the need 
to love our enemies was one of the 
teachings of the Apostles St. Luke and 
St. Matthew. On loving our enemies, 
St. Luke said: 


“And if you love them that love 
you, what thanks to you? For sinners 
also love those that love them. And 
if you do good to those who do good 
to you, what thanks to you? For sin- 
ners also do this. And if you lend to 
them of whom you hope to receive, 
what thanks to you? For sinners also 
lend to sinners, for to receive as 
much. But love ye your enemies; do 
good and lend hoping for nothing 
thereby: and your reward shall be 
great.” 

Charity 


St. Paul, writing on charity of heart 
as distinguished from alms-giving, said: 


If I should speak with the tongues 
of men and angels, but do not have 
charity I have become as_ sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And if I 
have prophecy and know all mysteries 
and all knowledge, and if I have all 
faith so as to remove mountains, yet 
do not have charity, I am_ nothing. 
And if I distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I deliver my 
body to be burned, yet do not have 
charity, it profits me nothing. Charity 
is patient, is kind; charity does not 
envy, it is not pretentious, is not 
puffed up, is not ambitious; is not 
self-seeking, is not provoked; thinks 
no evil; does not rejoice over wicked- 
ness, but rejoices with the truth; bears 
with all things, believes all things, 
hopes all things, endures all things. 
Charity never fails, whereas prophecies 
will disappear, and tongues will cease 
and knowledge will be destroyed. For 
we know in part and we prophesy in 
part; but when that which is perfect 
has come, that which is imperfect will 
be done away with. When I was a 
child, I spoke as a child, I felt as a 
child, I thought as a child. Now that 
I have become a man, I have put 
away the things of a child. We see 
not through a mirror in an obscure 
manner, but then face to face. So 
there abode faith, hope and charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these 
is charity. 1 Gor, 43. 


Philosophy of St. Augustine 


Christian philosophy is the synthesis 
of the philosophy developed by the 
Greeks with the teaching of the Church. 
The greatest of the early Christian 
philosophers was St. Augustine of Hippo, 
whose work is a fusion of intellectualism 
and mysticism, with the study of God 
as the center of interest. He has a 
tremendous appeal for the modern man 
and his counsels and life are timeless, 
covering all ages. “It is not with what 
eloquence a man _ speaks,” wrote St. 
Augustine, “but with what evidence.” 
His “Confessions,” are a must for the 
modern man. Arguing against envy and 
spitefulness, he said that envy and 
hatred is a sword with which we 
could not pierce our neighbor until the 
blade had first passed through our own 
body. Some quotations from St. Au- 
gustine follow: 


In doing what we ought we deserve 
no praise, because it is our duty. 

Faith is to believe what we do not 
see; and the reward of this faith is 
to see what we believe. 


Se 





God will not suffer man to have the 
knowledge of things to come; for jj 
he had prescience of his Prosperity 
he would be careless; and, understand. 
ing of his adversity, he would fy. 
senseless. 

Habit, if not resisted, soon becomes 
necessity. 

The sufficiency of my merit is to 
know that my merit is not sufficient 

I believe it, because it is impossible 
(Credo quia absurdum.) 

To abstain from sin when a man 
cannot sin is to be forsaken by sin 

. ’ 
not to forsake it. 

The soul, which is spirit, can not 
dwell in dust—it is carried along to 
dwell in the blood. 

We make a ladder for ourselves of 
our vices, if we trample those same 
vices underfoot. 


A later philosopher, St. Thomas 


Aquinas (1225-1274) developed into the 
great mind of his age and luminary of 


ST. PAUL 


all times. His great work, the “Summa 
Theologica,” is the pattern for all Chris- 
tian philosophy. It has been said of him 
that he is perhaps the first advocate of 
social legislation as a main function ol 
the state. 

Sayings of Aquinas 


In De Regimine Principium St 
Thomas discourses on the end of man 
and society: “We must form the same 
judgment about the end of society as 
a whole as we do concerning the end 
of one man... Therefore, since man 
by living virtuously, is ordained to a 
higher end, which consists of the enjoy- 
ment of God, then human society must 
have the same end as the individual 
man. Therefore, it is not the ultimate 
end of the assembled multitude to live 
virtuously, but through virtuous living 
to attain to the possession of God.” 

Some other quotations from St. 
Thomas Aquinas follow: 

Faith is a certain assimilation of 
divine knowledge. 

No man can live without pleasure. 
Therefore, a man deprived of the 
pleasures of the spirit goes over to 
the pleasures of the flesh. 

In the love of friendship, a man’s 
affection goes out from itself simply; 
because he wishes and does good to 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Che Chase 
LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM 


BUDGET PLAN 





A great Conventence 
to Policyholders 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





























| Life Underwriters can create new business and increase 
| , present volume by persuading clients to finance their 
Life Insurance Premiums through 


THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 





1. Your client signs a note for the total amount monthly installments, over a period of one 


he would usually pay at the quarterly rate year, at the same total cost, in most instances, 
as his insurance charges would be if he paid 


2. The Chase pays your client’s premiums for a them on a quarterly basis. 
ye 4. The Chase provides life insurance without cost 


full year in advance. to your client covering the unpaid balance of 


to carry his life insurance for one year. 


3. Your client repays the Chase in convenient his note up to $5,000. 


Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, zs available in 


quantities to underwriters in the Metropolitan area for distribution to their policyholders. 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Consumer Credit Department 


52 Cedar Street Telephone HAnover 2-6000 New York 15 
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Willy Loman Could Have Been 


Insurance Producers, Guests of The Gold Book 


at “Death Of a Salesman,” Broadway Hit, Tell 
How Career Should Have Been Patterned 


One of the biggest dramatic hits in 
the theatre (now running in New York 
City, throughout the country and in 
London) is “Death of a Salesman.” 
Written by Arthur Miller it has won 
some of the highest theatrical awards. 

It is a story of Willy Loman, a sales- 
man of the friendly, back-slapping, care- 
less type who does business with people 
because he likes them and they like 
him. He does nothing to improve him- 
self, riding easily on his personality, 
but finally at the age of 54 he finds 
the business world has outdistanced him 





By Roger W. Schmidt 
The whole philosophy of life of Willy 
Loman was based on the premise that 
to be successful it is only necessary to 
fine contacts and be well-liked. To 
him it was not a matter of what you 


have 


knew, but whom you knew that paid 


oft. 


Needless to say 


, over-emphasis on 


“whom” to the 
complete —_exclu- 
sion of “what” 
could never have 


made Willy suc- 


cessful, and, in 
fact, was an im- 
| portant reason for 
his failure. 
Of equal im- 
portance, however, 
Willy’s 
bility to adjust 
himself to life’s 
Matar realities. His world 


Roger W. Schmidt Hu- 


in which he and his family for 


was ina- 





was one of 
sion 
long were well-liked, successful people. 
Willy that his life 
unbroken chain of 


dreamed was an 
achievement, and 
overtake him in the 


midst of his greatest success, with hun- 


death would 


dreds attesting to his genius. 

Such a dream might have been the 
keystone of success for someone else. 
In Willy’s case, however, it led to 
failure because any conflict between the 
real and the imaginary was always re- 
solved in favor of the latter. He was 
ever ready to ignore the probability that 
his dream had no basis in fact. Had 
he been able to temper fantasy with 
reality, Willy could have been a mature 
and well-rounded personality with in- 
finitely greater hopes of success. 

This very inflexibility, however, led 
to an ever widening gulf between fact 
and fancy. The inevitable result was 
failure. Since Willy’s dream took no 
cognizance of failure, the only answer 
in life was suicide—after all, death to 
him had assumed a magnificent status 
in fantasy. 

It should have been obvious to Willy 
that failure in life could never be trans- 
formed into success through the mere 
instrument of death, particularly when 
self-imposed. It was not surprising that, 
except for his family, there were but 
two persons at Willy’s funeral. The 
moral would seem to be that a success- 
ful life is built upon real friendship, 
on solid accomplishment, on an ability 
to convert obstacles into actual, not 
visionary accomplishment. 


and that he has no more customers. 
Either these friends have moved away, 
or changed their jobs or died or along 
has come the second generation to re- 
place them in business. So he reaches 
the point where he cannot generate 
steam enough to go out and sell any 
more, and, being made further unhappy 
by events in his own family circle, he 
enters an automobile, drives desperately 
away and commits suicide. 


Could Have Been an Insurance Agent 


While Loman, remarkably well acted 
by Lee J. Cobb, is a salesman of mer- 


chandise, his type could just as well be 
a life insurance agent. Every agent will 
recognize the type, know what hap- 
pened to Loman, in leading up to his 
misfortune and what he could have done 
to live a saner more valuable life and 
thus have averted the tragedy. 


Insurance People Act as Critics 


The Gold Book recently took a num- 
ber of persons engaged in insurance 


production to see “Death of a Sales- 
man,” and has asked them to tell its 
readers how Willy Loman could have 
escaped his fate. These guests of The 





Lee J. Cobb (right) with Tom Pedi, in a scene from “Death of a Salesman” 


By Donald F. Barnes 


It was charitable of Arthur Miller to 
call Willy Loman a salesman. He was 
a drummer and not much more. For 30 
years he carried his black suitcase 
around to the department store buyers 
of New England, without any prepara- 
tion but a smile and a shoeshine. Willy’s 
idea of training 
was to learn a 
new joke — “Tell 
7em a_ story; it 
breaks the ice.” 
His _ preparation 
consisted of a rec- 
ollection of how 
much he had sold 
when the going 
was good. 

One of his fatal 
errors can be 
made by any 
salesman: he sub- 
stituted dreams 
for performance. 
He convinced him- 
self that back in 
1927 they were 
ready to make him a member of the 
firm. He was glad to spend hours tell- 


(Continued on Page 90) 





Donald F. Barnes 


By Robert U. Redpath, Jr. 


To paraphrase the late “Billy” Phelps 
of Yale, the drama “Death of a Sales- 
man” should be seen and pondered by 
every career life 
insurance sales- 
man, preferably 
in the company 
of his wife and 
older children. 
He will probably 
emerge from the 
theatre with a 
sense of trouble 
that will not 
quickly dispel. 

He will won- 
der why a life 
that started with 
apparently rea- 
sonable expecta- 
tions for a job 
that made pos- 
sible friendly 
contacts, at busi- 
ness and family levels, should end 
in disappointment and the self-ap- 
plied label of “failure.” He must 
try to recheck some of his own premises, 
in order to ascertain whether he is like 


(Continued on Page 90) 





R. U. Redpath, Jr. 


A SUCCESS 


Gold Book were H. G. Henderson, 
Eubank & Henderson, manager of Pru- 
dential’s Downtown New York agency; 
Robert U. Redpath, Jr., Josephson 
agency, Connecticut Mutual; Donald F, 
Barnes, director, extension and develop- 
ment division, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance; Roger W. Schmidt, supervisor, H, 
Arthur Schmidt agency, New England 
Mutual; Mervin L. Lane, New York in- 
surance broker and writer of books on 
life insurance, and Sarah B. Smith, 
Fairmont, W. Va., former president, 
Equitable Society’s Group Millionaire’s 
Club. Their comments follow: 





By H. G. Henderson 


“Death of a Salesman” particularly 
interests insurance people because there 
are such characters in the insurance field. 
Willy Loman, a good salesman in his 
day, was sadly mistaken in_ believing 
that if he could tell a good joke or 
anecdote expertly he would = make 
friends and_ that 
mere possession 
of friends makes 
for success. 
is needed. 
completely failed 
to understand that 
his selling meth- 
ods had -to be 
kept up-to-date to 
meet changing 
conditions and 
times. His refusal 
to modernize his 
methods and be 
up-to-date in his 
field resulted in a 
sharp loss of busi- 
ness. When old 
friends died or re- 
tired he found that 
them would not buy 
strength of friendships 
earlier day. 

With his two sons he also experiences 
disillusion. He is constantly harassed 
by overdue bills and troubles asso- 
ciated with his boys. On the road he 
grows tired and discouraged; loses pep, 
cannot produce business. Finally, in a 
touching scene, he is discharged by his 
employer despite the long period of 
faithful if misguided service. In control 
of the business now is the son of the 
man for whom he first started working 
as a salesman, a boy born during Willy’s 
early days with the firm. Willy begs 
unsuccessfully for a job in New York 
at a living wage but is let out, his em- 
ployer showing little interest in the 
long service or of responsibilities to 
Willy’s family. One of Willy’s last acts 
is to borrow $100 to pay his life in- 
surance premium, then due. The proceeds 
of the insurance, he reasons, will 
straighten out all the troubles of his 
family following his death which he has 
carefully planned. 


Couldn’t Face Reality 


Willy and his family just couldn’t be 
honest with themselves. Their utter 
failure to face facts was a principal 
cause of the many problems they en- 
countered. In addition, the absolute 
lack of interest shown in Willy’s work 
and general welfare by his employer 
certainly didn’t help him either to im- 
prove his selling or to give him 

(Continued on Page 91) 
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those succeeding 
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My 55 Years in Life Insurance 


How The Business Looked To Me When an 11-Year 
Old Office Boy for John Hancock Contrasted 
With Wonderful Reception Public Gives It Today 


At the age of 5, I was on an Atlantic 
steamer which was bringing my father 
and mother and their children to this 
country. The year was 1888. Paterson, 
N. J., was a center of silk manufac- 
ture and my father went there, entered 
the silk business and I went to the pub- 
lic schools. There were eight children 
in the family and when the hard days of 
depression came after the so-called 
“Gold Panic” struck the country my 
father lost his job, and I quit school, 
being 11 at the time. 

Our distress was real, but, as I have 
a supposed disaster 


often found since, 


proved to be a blessing in disguise. 
When things were pretty black an agent 
of John Hancock, coming to our home 
to collect the weekly premiums, told my 
father there was a job in his office in 
Paterson, N. J., for a boy willing to start 
at $3 a week. At the time 
no labor laws to interfere 
juvenile employment. 

I was hired and I well remember how 
proud I was when I entered the agency 
that first morning. After 55 years of 
continuous service I am still proud that 
I am a John Hancock man who has 


there were 


with such 


had sometimes a hard but always a 
worthwhile and interesting job every 
day since. 


Started With Vague Idea of Insurance 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that from the very start I believed in 
life insurance although at first I had 
a vague idea regarding its vast possibili- 
ties. My earliest conception was that 
it supplied a sort of temporary relief to 
families in distress because of the loss 
of their bread-winner. Most of the peo- 
ple our family knew in the “Gay Nine- 
ties” lacked comfortable or stable in- 
comes. They worked hard, having small 
margins between them and actual pov- 
erty. Family sickness, the death or the 
incapacity of the income maker meant 
almost immediate real destitution. And 
life insurance was usually bought, not as 
an investment or to replace a person’s 
value, but simply to bury respectably the 
one who had died. It was largely a plan 
of relief substituted for “passing the 
hat” among friends of the bereaved 
family. 

Among my cherished possessions are 
two policies in our company, dated 1895 
and 1897, with death benefits of $115 
and $103, premiums being 5 cents weekly. 
I prize those little policies not only for 
the intimate memories they recall of 
my boyhood but because they are still 
the basis of a sound argument for in- 
surance. Today, they are worth consid- 
erably more than the amount of the 
original contracts. 


Agents Wore High Hats in Early Days 
When I went to work that first day 
I found my job was to sweep the office 


floor (it had no carpets or rugs); run 
errands and fill in with odd clerical jobs. 


By Harry GARDINER 
General Agent, John Hancock, New York City 


I showed up at 8 o’clock and went home 
at 5 o'clock. A duty I particularly liked 
was when once a week I went to New 
York to deliver the agents’ accounts and 
reports and bring back such supplies 
as collection books, application blanks 
and report forms. Our New York mana- 
ger was George R. Hill under whom 
were 300 agents and a large number of 
sales assistants. Distinguished looking 
and kindly he wore conventional business 
clothes, but his assistants dressed in 
frock coats and high hats. One of the 
important duties of the assistants was 


case it had to be placed through Frank 
Kohler, then New York general agent 
but in charge of all New Jersey territory 
as well. Incidentally, an agent had to 
put up a substantial deposit in order to 
get a rate book. 

Many of my policyholders were Poles 
or Slavs, working in the Botany 
Worsted Mills. They were real people, 
splendid to work with, friendly and co- 
operative once they understood that | 
was an insurance man. But often, at 
first, they would mistake me for some 


minion of the law. This was sure to 





Harry Gardiner with executive personnel of his agency. Reading, left to right, 
Albert Dittmann, Robert Jacobs, Harold Pratt, Mr. Gardiner, Edwin J. Allen, 
Joseph D. Murphy. 


to attend to “Special Debits.” The 
agent who was to accompany one of 
these dignitaries would a week or two 
ahead prepare his policyholders for the 
formal visit, giving the assistant mana- 
ger a great build-up. When the great 
day came the assistant manager would 
visit a family, call for the policies and 
make great concessions by informing 
the parents that the company would be 
willing to accept additional insurance on 
certain members of the family. 


Becomes an Agent Traveling Route 
on Bicycle 


After a short time I was advanced 
from office boy to clerkship, then was 
made a cashier and in 1901, at the age of 
18, was appointed an agent collecting a 
debit. My particular debit was $35 and, 
if collected in full, paid on a 20% com- 
mission basis $7 a week. It was a scat- 
tered job, including Passaic and some 
other towns and I covered its 5-mile 
area by using a bicycle. 


Many Policyholders Couldn’t Speak 
English 
In those days no Ordinary insurance 
was written directly by district agencies, 
and when we ran across an occasional 


make difficulties, especially if I were 
trying to find the new address of a 
policyholder who had moved. Then, as 
they could scarcely speak or understand 
English, I had trouble in assuring them 
that I was not trying to put somebody 
in jail. 

One of the formidable difficulties with 
which we had to contend was the great 
activity of the fraternal organizations 
which sold “step-rate”’ term insurance 
in competition with our level-premium 
policies. Fathers and husbands were 
often induced to join one of the fra- 
ternals because of the social activities 
offered to them and their families. Then, 
too, the apparently “cheap” type of fra- 
ternal insurance naturally had a great 
appeal. For, at first the step-rate was 
absurdly low. But, as everybody knows 
today, it inevitably had to increase year 
by year until as the insured grew old it 
became practically prohibitive. Also, we 
were working among families who usu- 
ally had small and uncertain incomes. 
We demanded cash at definite times 
to meet the premiums. Not only was 
cash scarce but rarely was the policy- 
holder sure when he would have any 
cash. Then, too, the level-premium idea 
was comparatively new. Most persons 


are suspicious of new ideas, and, any- 
way, prospects couldn’t understand ex- 
actly why young folks should have to 
pay a premium as large as demanded of 
older persons. Also, there was a curious 
superstition, that somehow, people who 
got themselves insured were slapping 
nature in the face and were likely to 
die earlier than those who “let nature 
take its course.” Another hurdle was 
the number of small companies which 
had sprung up by the dozens, many in- 
dulging in practices which merited se- 
vere criticism as they frequently wrote 
policies with little attention to medical 
examination and subsequently failed. 
This was one of the worst blows 
our business ever received. Today, how- 
ever, one of the greatest assets of our 
American companies is the public recog- 
nition of their sound financial standing. 


Neighborhood Knew When Claims 
Were Paid 


In those pioneer days, advertising of 
insurance in the modern sense simply 
didn’t exist. However, we did a rather 
effective kind of advertising by paying 
death claims in cash. When a claim 
settlement was to be made we took care 
that the neighborhood knew about it. 
As a result, quite an audience would 
assemble to admire the large number of 
small bills spread out on the table and 
passed to the beneficiary. This method 
showed insurance in action. After such 
a performance we never failed to get 
several applications the same day or 
very soon after. The possession of an 
insurance policy—I mean actually hav- 
ing the document—gives to many per- 
sons a worthy feeling of ownership much 
like that which comes from really own- 
ing a home. Letting a prospect see a 
policy is something like showing a buyer 
a cottage he would be proud to possess. 


Becomes Assistant Superintendent 
at Bridgeport 


During the confused and depressing 
time of the Armstrong Investigation and 
its aftermath life insurance production 
dropped to a new low and the well- 
named “Rich Man’s Panic” of 190/ 
pushed our business to the edge of dis- 
aster—or at least, so we thought at 
the time. In that period E. H. Brock, 
John Hancock vice president, asked me 
to go to Philadelphia as cashier and 
there I stayed for five years when 
I was transferred to Bridgeport in the 
same capacity. In 1915 I was appointed 
assistant superintendent in Bridgeport, 
in charge of nine men covering debits 
in the city and a large spread of rural 
territory. Our working day was from 
8 o’clock in the morning until 10 o’clock 
at night with additional calls on Sun- 
day morning. There, too, many of our 
policyholders did not speak English, s0 
that often the son or daughter who was 


attending school would be called in {0 e 


act as interpreter. Wednesday was the 


day we especially watched as it was pay © 


day in the mills, a good time to collect 
premiums and sell additional insurance. 
The breadwinning-father usually stoppe 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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I; is our objective to assist our associates in the highest quality of 
service to their clients through advanced Life Underwriting. 


This field is more clearly dividing itself, as the years roll by, between 
Estate Planning and Employee Benefit Programming. 


Estate Planning 


writing. With the increasing complexities of our economic structure, the 
usage of estate planning is necessary to properly serve an increasing and 
more selective market. 


Life Insurance Programming 


Life Insurance Programming, as a basic part of estate planning is the 
intelligent way to buy and sell life insurance for those clients who have an 
exclusively life insurance estate. This does not minimize the importance 
and desirability of package selling, but merely emphasizes that selling the 
right package at the right time can only be done by a life underwriter who 
is thoroughly conversant with programming. 


Package Selling 


Fortunately, there are certain packages which new life underwriters 
can safely recommend because they will fit into anyone’s program or estate 
plan. For example, the Equitable Society’s Assured Home Ownership Plan 
represents a package “par excellence” that can improve the estate plan of 
anyone who owns a single family, owner-occupied dwelling with a mort- 
gage on it. 


Analysis of General Estate 


Estate Planning must include an analysis of the general estate, as well 
as the Life Insurance estate. It is the only sound and safe way to put a 
client’s house in order. It is not merely a question of potential saving in 
estate taxes, such as consideration of the marital deduction. More important, 
estate planning makes certain that the client’s whole estate program is 
properly set up to carry out his objective. 


Outside Counsel 


The proper protection of the client means that his attorney should be 
in on the estate planning from the beginning so that the client gets the 
benefit of his attorney’s knowledge and advice. Better still, the client’s 
accountant and trust officer should also be brought in where their expert 
services are indicated. 


Business Problems 


__ Naturally, no estate plan is complete that does not take into con- 
sideration the man’s business problems and needs which automatically 
brings in the whole field of business life insurance and employee benefit 
programming. 


The business life insurance sales market consists of the usages of the 
Institution of Life Insurance in solving business needs including key man 
Insurance and purchase and sale insurance for corporations, partnerships 
and sole proprietorships. 


Employee Benefit Programming 


Before World War II there were only about 1,000 pension and de- 
ferred profit-sharing plans in the United States, and various forms of group 
coverages were not as widespread. 
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Group Insurance 


However, the picture has entirely changed. For example, out of the 
13 billion dollars of life insurance in force in the Equitable Life Assurance 


Estate Planning is necessarily the backbone of advanced Life Under. 


Advanced Life Underwriting 


Society of the United States at the end of 1948, some 7 billion were indi- 
vidual policies and practically 6 billion represented group coverages. In 
April of this year, the Society wrote a record 5 hundred million of new 
business and 3 hundred million of it was group. 


Thus, any life underwriter who expects to service properly his personal 
market must inquire into and have the knowledge of the employee benefit 
program field. 


Social Security 


The pending increase in benefits of the Social Security Act will make 
it necessary to incorporate these benefits into the programs of clients more 
than ever before. No one knows to what extent the mounting welfare pro- 
grams of unions will have to be considered by life underwriters. 


Pension Plans 


In the field of pension and deferred profit-sharing plans, the market 
has arrived. 


There should no longer be any doubt in anyone’s mind as to the per- 
manency and stability of this field. In fact it is front page news today. 
However, there is a wide gap between theory and sound practice. The life 
underwriters of the country have a great challenge and opportunity, but 
also a great moral responsibility in seeing that these plans are soundly 
developed in the public interest. 


Individual Policies 


On this point it is our considered opinion that once a case is large 
enough for group underwriting, that the client should be serviced first 
through group contracts and that individual policies should only be em- 
ployed for benefits in excess of the group benefits. 


In states like New York, group life insurance (and even group annui- 
ties) can now be had with 25 employees. 


From a sound employee relations standpoint, the employer should— 
wherever possible—treat all of his employees alike and this can only be done 
through group insurance because it matters not whether an employee is 
insurable or not, and eliminates the many prohibitions that have been 
necessarily introduced in the development of sound individual policy 
underwriting. 


It is our considered opinion that, generally, the use of the individual 
retirement income policy and the individual ordinary life policy (for the 
combination ordinary life and the auxiliary fund plan, which the writer 
created) is no longer justified. 


Existing plans should, as fast as possible, be amended to group under- 
writing. Fortunately, this can usually be done without sacrifice of the 
existing contracts. 


Professional Attitude 


From the foregoing it may be seen that the life underwriter must be 
professional in his attitude and put his client’s interest first in determining, 
through fact-finding, the needs of his client and then utilizing advanced 
underwriting in properly filling those needs. 


In fact, there are times when an underwriter would be well advised 
to recommend independent consultants, on a fee basis, paid for by the client, 
to either confirm or improve the client’s position in the fields of estate 
planning, business planning, pension planning and employee benefit pro- 
gramming. It was because we recognized these problems that we created 
the Estate Analysis Company, the first independent consultants in that field, 
and the Pension Planning Company, now the leading independent con- 
sultants and actuaries in the employee benefit programming field. 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, cxv., agency Manager 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 





30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y.—DIgby 4-6262 
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Phantom of the Optimum 


Rationale of Insurance Companies’ Policy With 


Respect to New Production and Growth 


The time tested philosophy of the 
institution of life insurance rests on the 
thesis that it is socially desirable to 
extend the benefits of life insurance to 
the greatest possible portion of the 
population, The so-called striving for 
size on the part of individual companies 
is not for the sake of size itself but 
has as its purpose to continue to make 
available all the new life insurance cov- 
erage which meets a company’s quality 
standards and which can be achieved 
by what its resources will permit. 

There is a considerable volume of 
literature in this and other countries 
dealing with the concept of optimum 
size. This theory holds that there is for 
every organization an optimum point for 
efficiency and that if it increases in size 
beyond this point it will be subject to 
the law of diminishing returns which in 
the case of life insurance companies 
would mean increased cost to policyhold- 
ers. The arguments involved are largely 
of a philosophical nature and have 
mainly to do with enterprises dealing 
in tangible goods and involving a large 
element of fixed overhead and capital 
outlay coupled with a limited market. 
Service, Not Profit, Is Dominant Motive 

The life insurance industry does not 
lend itself to such theorizing. It deals 
with intangibles. The dominant motive 
of the institution is service, not profit. 
The market for life insurance is, in our 


time, unlimited. Fixed overhead is not 
a major factor in the life insurance 
business first, because total expenses 


constitute a relatively small item in rela- 
tion to total cost and second, because 
the major portion of the expense varies 
in direct relation to the premium. Fur- 
thermore, the basic operating problems 
of life insurance management are funda- 
mentally the same in all companies, large 
and small, and do not multiply with size 
with the same rapidity that they do in 
the case of enterprises dealing with a 
variety of products or which have to 
satisfy changing patterns of consumer 
preference. 

Such attempts as have been made to 
apply the theory of the optimum to the 
life insurance industry have _ proved 
nothing. In the main they have at- 
tributed to sheer size what partly or 
wholly has been the effect of certain 
other factors that happen to have been 
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associated with size without being the 
inevitable consequence of size. Life in- 
surance management, therefore, does not 
regard the general theory of the op- 
timum as having, in its present stage 
of development, any direct application 
to its business. 

Nevertheless, as life insurance has 
grown in volume and the number of in- 
sureds has climbed by the millions, there 
have been repeated criticisms of the 
growth and size of the companies. The 
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Armstrong committee of the New York 
legislature in its report made in 1906 
“viewed with alarm” not only the size 
of life insurance companies but also 
the potentialities of certain companies 
in the matter of future growth. Similar 
allegations were made in the TNEC 
inquiry of 1938. Despite the critics— 
those sincere, those demagogic—the in- 
stitution of life insurance has shown 
and continues to show phenomenal prog- 
ress. From 1906 to 1948 the assets of 
the life companies increased from some- 
thing less than $3 billion to more than 
$55 billion and the amount of life insur- 
ance in force increased nearly 20 times 
as fast as the population. Incidentally, 
just picture what would have happened 
to the economy, the business, the family, 
the communities if there had been the 
restriction on life insurance production 
which the Armstrong committee, for 
example, thought advisable. 


Basis of Size Criticisms 


Criticisms of size are based mainly on 
two grounds: First, that institutions of 
great size have no place in our demo- 
cratic system, since they tend to wield 


too great a degree of economic and 


social control and to become more 
powerful than the system itself; and 
second, that increase in size after a 


point results in diminishing efficiency. 
It was Brandeis’ thesis that “When you 
increase your business to a very large 
extent and a multitude of problems in- 
crease with its growth, you will find 
in the first place that the man at the 
head has a diminishing knowledge of 
the facts and in the second place, a 
diminishing opportunity of exercising 
careful judgment upon them. Demorali- 
zation sets in and a condition of lessened 
efficiency presents itself.” 

The supposed evils attendant on big- 
ness and rapid growth have not been 
shown to exist in the life insurance 
business. From the standpoint of cost 
to policyholders, for example, some of 
the largest companies make the best 
showing year after year. No one has 
been able to demonstrate that size in 
itself in an institution of this nature 
has an effect, good or bad. Since its 
operation is based on the law of aver- 
ages, size should be an advantage in 
some respects—for example, in maintain- 
ing stability of net cost. Immense size 
does give the companies economic power 
and influence, but there is no evidence 
that these have, in general, been used 
for purposes inimical either to the best 
interest of the policyholders or to the 
economy as a whole. 

The life insurance industry does not 
pretend to have always charted its 
growth by sacrosanct principles which 
it thoroughly understood from the be- 
ginning. It grew mainly through the all- 
out efforts of the American agency 
system which saw a job to be done and 
did it. At times, in forging ahead, new 
business and growth may have been 
over-emphasized or purchased at too 
high a price. The over-all record and 
present state of the life insurance insti- 
tution proves, however, that it could not 
have erred too seriously in these re- 
spects. 

Minimum and Maximum Amounts of 

New Business 

Increasing knowledge of the opera- 
tions of the business which comes from 
experience has gradually enabled the 
companies to put into mathematical form 
the principles on which they have oper- 
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ated so successfully, albeit without cop. 
scious forethought. Real progress has 
been made not only in arriving at suc} 
formulas but also in applying them t 
plan future operations. After years of 
research life insurance companies are 
now convinced that there is a soun( 
basis for calculating, within reasonable 
limits, the minimum and _= maximum 
amounts of new business which a com- 
pany should write. While the methods 
employed have not yet been developed 
to a mathematical exactitude comparable 
to those so successfully applied to the! 
three basic factors of the business— 
interest, mortality and expense—they 
are, nevertheless, an invaluable aid to| 
management in establishing policies with | 
regard to new production and growth 

The life insurance underwriter “sells’ 
new insurance. The life insurance com- 
pany “buys” it in the sense that it bor- 
rows funds from surplus to finance it 
Financing is required because the pre- 
miums paid in the early years on a new 
policy are insufficient, after providing 
for expenses and claims, to set up the 
required reserves. ; 

Paramount in the establishment 0 
policies with respect to growth is the 
concept that as a trustee a company’s 
first obligation is to its existing policy- 
holders. In fulfillment of this obligation) 
it must first set aside the proper actt- 
arial reserves for them. In addition, tt 
must build adequate contingency re 
serves and in the case of participatin: 
companies, maintain a reasonable net 
cost by payment of equitable dividends 

Insurance Must Be Made Available 

to New Policyholders 


In fulfillment of its institutional func: p 
tion, the company must also continue tf 
make insurance available to new policy| 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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THE EAS 


Security Through 
Pension Planning 


By Evetyn M. Davis 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, Consulting Actuaries 
New York City 


The American people are seeking more 
than ever ways and means to achieve 
Security—Security for today and secur- 
ity for tomorrow. Two illustrations show 
how widely spread is this feeling of the 
need for security. 

1. A recent poll of the graduating 
classes in the American colleges asked 
one question: “What do you desire to 
achieve in life after graduation?” The 
answer was security. 

2 There is a current wave of de- 
mands in industry for pension benefits. 

Both of these illustrations show that 
the young man as well as his older team 
mate, is conscious of the need for secur- 
ity of income year after year through 
life. 

Most Economical Means to Reach 

Objective 

Where industry can afford to provide 
pension benefits, the most economical 
means is by a Pension Trust which will 
establish an economical and orderly pro- 
gram for accumulating advance funds to 
pay needed income during the period 
when the employe is not able to provide 
for himself through earnings. 

The 1942 Revenue Act permits con- 
tributions to a Trust qualified under 
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Section 165(a) of the Revenue Code and 
income earned thereon to be tax-exempt, 
subject to prescribed limitations. The 
power of an investment to accumulate 
at tax-exempt interest, should not be 
overlooked. With this tax-free advan- 
tage it is questionable whether the aver- 
age industry has at hand any invest- 
ment that yields higher returns con- 
sistently over the long term than con- 
tributions to a tax-free trust. 

The current demand for security will 
have to be recognized in designing the 
terms of a Pension Plan or an Em- 
ploye Welfare Plan: 

1. Benefits must be realistic. 

Employers will find that the terms 
of a pension plan must provide retire- 
ment pay that is a reasonable proportion 
of final pay being received prior to 
retirement, if security in old age is to be 
achieved. The minimum pension pay- 
able must be high enough to meet 
current subsistence requirements. 

Standard benefit formulas often fail 
to accomplish this desired end, particu- 
arly where service credit is given only 
for the period from age 30 to age 65 
and is applied to the aggregate pay re- 
ceived over this total credited earning 
period. Many standard benefit formulas 
result in the retired employe receiving 
only 20% to 25% of the pay he was 
receiving prior to retirement. For em- 
Ployes in the lower brackets, retirement 
Pay at this low percentage may not be 
Subsistence pay under present economic 
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conditions. We find therefore that em- 
ployes in some outstanding cases are 
asking that the pension formula provide 
a minimum benefit of $100 to $150 a 
month. 

For employes in the higher brackets, 
the standard benefit formula may also be 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
providing reasonable retirement pay in 
relation to final pay. An analysis of 
the salaries of. top executives in Ameri- 
can industry shows that their high in- 
come on the average starts at age 50 or 
over. Where the pension formula is 
based on aggregate pay therefore, the 
retirement income may be even lower 
than the 20% to 25% of final pay, men- 
tioned above. 

Careful thought must be given in each 
case to establish a pension formula that 
does in reality provide the desired Se- 
curity. 

Employers have been stimulated in 
recent years to establish welfare plans 
for the benefit of their employes, to 
provide for sickness and accident bene- 
fits, hospital and surgery and moderate 
sized death benefits. Some welfare plans 
operate in conjunction with pension 
plans. 

The current demand in connection 
with welfare plans is that benefits must 
be realistic, i.e., income during the disa- 
bility period must be at a reasonable 
proportion of the regular earnings. 
Minimum benefits payable must be at 
the subsistence level. 

2. Vesting of Benefits. 


Employes are becoming more insist- 
ent that the terms of the pension plan 
provide security under contingencies 
that may not permit active service until 
retirement age. 

Protection of pension benefits should 
be provided for the long term employes 
in case of disability where the employe 
cannot continue in active service until 
retirement date. 

It is becoming more general to grant 
pension rights to employes who leave 
active service at age 50 or later with 
10 to 15 years of service, for any rea- 
son other than dishonesty. In a recent 
case, a company amended its pension 
plan to provide the employe with the 
right to pension benefits where termi- 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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|” meg are some books which have made a place for 

themselves in insurance libraries. With the excep- 
tion of the last one, now “in course of construction,” and 
which will be available late in 1949, all of these books are 


presently available. 


Readers of The Gold Book may order any or all of 
the books at the prices mentioned below. Simply send 
your check or money order together with your business 
card, and the books will be mailed to you promptly. 


Each book is overflowing with money-making ideas, 


so order your copies today—while you think of it. 


“SELLING THE INTERVIEW” 
Published by Rough Notes Company; bound in cloth, 
price $1.00. 


“HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE” 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc.; bound in cloth, 
price $3.75. 


“THE SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE OF INSURANCE” 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc.; bound in cloth, 
price $5.35. 


“A THOUSAND AND ONE SALES IDEAS” 


The sales stories of such leaders as Harry T. Wright 
of Chicago, David Marks, Jr., of New York, and other 
nationally known producers—to be published soon by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.; bound in cloth, price about $5.35. 


MERVIN L. LANE 


60 John Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


P.S.—AIl those ordering “How to Sell Life Insurance” and 
“The Successful Practice of Insurance” will receive a complimentary 
copy of “Selling the Interview.” 
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Pensions Will Continue 


To Make The Headlines 


By CuHar.es D. SPENCER 
Editor, Employe Benefit Plan Review, Chicago 


With pensions now subject to collec- 
tive bargaining, labor unions will take 
every opportunity they can to exercise 
this newly recognized prerogative in fu- 
ture negotiations with employers. Re- 
gardless of the outcome of current pen- 
sion demands by the steel and automo- 
bile unions, pensions will continue to 
make the headlines. Such widespread 
publicity is almost certain to influence 
the thinking of both employers and em- 
ployes whether they are unionized or 
not. 

Tax Advantages 


The Internal Revenue Code gives rec- 
ognition to pensions and profit-sharing 
by allowing certain tax advantages to 
plans which meet its qualifications. 
Without getting into technical details, 
the main principle in regard to taxes 
is that the money placed in the pen- 
sion fund is deductible by the employer 
in reporting income taxes and is not 
includible in the income of the employe 
until he receives the money when he 
retires or terminates employment. The 
investment income of the pension fund 
is not subject to income tax on the same 
basis. As such provisions have definite 
advantages to the employe and under 
it the employer can provide larger pen- 
sions than he otherwise could afford, 
practically all new retirement plans are 
designed to meet the Treasury Depart- 


ment qualifications. Generally speaking, 
the qualifications are designed to pre- 
vent top executives gaining undue ad- 
vantage at the expense of the rank 
and file. Thus if the employer has good 
intentions to establish an over-all re- 
tirement program he won’t have much 
difficulty in getting his plan qualified. 

Pension planning is more complicated 
than it appears on the surface but it 
isn’t difficult to understand the main 
principles if one can get away from 
technical talk about sections so-and-so 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Both Types of Plans Share Advocates 


Under a qualified pension plan the 
employer, in effect, establishes a sched- 
ule of benefits to be paid and then 
agrees to contribute sufficient funds to 
pay the cost of the benefits. Under an 
approved profit-sharing plan the em- 
ployer agrees to set aside a certain 
amount of his profits based on a definite 
formula and these funds are used to 
provide benefits. Provision can be made 
for the employes to contribute to the 
cost of either type of plan. 

There are advocates of both types of 
plans and there are a number who favor 
a combination of the two so the em- 
ployer can minimize his fixed commit- 
ment and at the same time the employe 
will have a minimum guarantee. 


“Deferred” Profit-Sharing 


’ 


“Profit-sharing” is often used in rela- 
tion to bonus and cash _ profit-sharing 
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plans, but when the term is used in re- 
gard to retirement plans it means “de- 
ferred” profit-sharing with the main use 
of the funds being to provide retirement 
income. 

The main objective under a pension 
plan is to accumulate sufficient funds so 
that when the participant reaches retire- 
ment age the money will be there to 
pay the retirement benefits. 


How “Funding” Is Done 


The method used to accumulate those 
funds is called “funding” and generally 
it is done in one of four ways: 


1. Through a fund administered by 
trustees named by the employer. In 
some cases the union also names trus- 
tees. These trustees invest and manage 
the funds. Such a plan is usually 


eT 
——— 


called a_ self-administered or self. 
insured plan. 

2. The trusteed type of plan js on 
the same basis but a corporate trustee 
or trust company is retained to man. 
age the funds, 

3. Under insured group pension 
plans the trustees invest the funds jn 
annuities or in Group permanent poli- 
cies. A deposit administration plan jg 
also used in this connection under 
which the policies are not issued until 
the employe leaves the plan. 

4, Under the individual policy plan 
the trustees invest the funds in regu. 
lar life insurance policies usually those 
with a high reserve value. 


Controversy Over Which “Funding” 
Is Best 


Unfortunately, there is considerable 
controversy among the “experts” on 
which type of funding is best. But in 
such discussions the participants often 
do not point out the practical limitations 
of all four types. Under self-adminis- 
tered and trusteed plans it is necessary 
to employ an actuary and_ obviously 
there is a minimum basis where this 
is practical. This is also true in regard 
to the handling of trusteed plans by a 
trust company as its fee schedule js 
usually geared to a volume basis. 

Group annuities and Group permanent 
are limited by law in most states to 25 
or more employes but, depending upon 
circumstances, the practical limit is 
usually higher. There is also a practical 
trend to limit the use of individual pol- 
icy plans to medium size and smaller 
employers. In fact, at a recent confer- 
ence of one of the most active indi- 
vidual policy plan companies in the pen- 
sion field it was reported that its aver- 
age new pension plan now covers 15 
employes. 

Comment on Selling 


In many ways the pension funding 
argument situation is similar to the com- 
petitive practices in the personal life 
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Voluntary Insurance Programs 


By James ANpREWws, JR. 
Assistant Counsel, Life Insurance Association of America 


The Truman Administration’s com- 
pulsory medical care proposal is leading 
some insurers to re-examine the basic 
characteristics of their medical, surgical 
and hospitalization coverages. To date 
the bulk of these accident and health 
coverages have been designed to take 
care of ordinary medical, surgical or 
hospital bills incurred by most insured 
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patients, rather than the catastrophic 
bill incurred by a relatively few. Also, 
patients incurring ordinary bills usually 
find themselves paying a_ substantial 
balance over and above the indemnified 
portion, especially since inflation has 
raised medical costs well beyond their 
previous levels. The principle of not 
insuring the full bill in order to pre- 
vent the abuse of overinsurance is well 
recognized. Yet insurance companies 
are competing with Blue Cross which 
in many communities pays the whole 
bill if the hospital stay does not exceed 
a stated number of days, and companies 
are faced with the threat of federal 
compulsory health insurance which 
purports to take care of practically 
all medical, surgical, and hospital bills, 
large and small, in full. 


Some Barriers to Voluntary Insurance 


Compulsory health insurance has re- 
ceived such wide publicity that it may 
well increase public demand for more 
complete voluntary coverages. Entirely 
apart from a desire to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of voluntary methods over 
compulsory ones, it is obvious that 
Imsurers are anxious to design and sell 
all the insurance they can. Two barriers 
at the moment appear to be the in- 
definite amount of doctors’ charges in 
a particular case and the amount of 
Premium which the public is willing to 
Pay. To provide the insured with full 
Payment of the doctor’s or surgeon’s 
fee for a specified procedure, the in- 
surer must have some way of determin- 
ing in advance what that fee will be. 
To cover both the average bill and the 
Catastrophic bill, the insured may resist 
Paying a larger premium for insurance 
bearing the same label as the limited 
coverage he already has. 

ome progress has been made with 
respect to making doctors’ charges 








definite for persons below a certain 
income limit. Certain state and county 
medical societies have adopted plans 
under which doctors participate in‘a 
“voluntary OPA” in preference to hav- 
ing their fees fixed by governmental 
decree under compulsory health insur- 
ance. These societies have set up 
surgical schedules for a large range of 
surgical procedures and have _ invited 
non-profit agencies associated with Blue 
Cross, and in some cases insurers, to 
underwrite the benefits. Of the 68 plans 
approved by medical societies as of 
January 1, 1949, 37 contain agreement 
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by participating physicians to accept 
the insured figure as full payment for 
those below a certain income limit. Full! 
payment privileges differ widely be- 
tween various state and county society 
medical plans, ranging from $1,500 to 
$3,500 for individual subscribers and 
from $2,400 to $5,750 for families. The 
medium in family income limits occurs 
somewhere between $3,000 and $3,600. 
Patients above the income limit are 
entitled to the scheduled fee and may 
assign this amount to the doctor who 
may or may not accept it in full pay- 
ment. The most liberal pattern from the 
patients’ point of view is in Oregon, 
where the doctors agree to take the 
scheduled fees as full payment for al 
group patients insured under the pre- 
payment plan, regardless of income. 

Other State Medical Societies’ Plans 


Other plans adopted by state medical 
societies are solely indemnity plans, 
sometimes accompanied by an agree- 
ment by members of the Society to 
accept the scheduled fee in full pay- 
ment for the undefined “low income 
group.” In one of these, the Blue 
Shield director has been quoted as 
saying that there is “a general under- 
standing with the medical profession 
that the standard fee schedule will be 
accepted in full payment in the case 
of people with average income.” In an- 
other plan, underwritten by insurance 
carriers, but adopted and sponsored by 
the doctors, the latter agree that their 
charges for those above the specified 
income limits will be commensurate with 
the income of the patient. To the ex- 
tent that these scheduled fees become 
customary for those with higher in- 
comes or at least become a customary 
base on which proportionately higher 
fees may be based on proportionately 
higher incomes, a degree of definiteness 
may develop in the field of surgical 
insurance for all subscribers. 


Will Voluntary OPA be Agreeable to 
Doctors? 


But as wages have found higher levels 
in many communities it 1s apparent 
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Income Tax Payable at Endowment Maturity 


or on Surrender 


By Harry S. REDEKER 


General Counsel, Fidelity Mutual Life 


Several recent Treasury Department 
rulings have changed the application of 
the Federal income tax law to the 
payment of instalments for a limited 
number of years either in the case of 
the maturity value of a policy that has 
matured as an endowment or the cash 


surrender value of any life insurance 
policy that has been surrendered before 
maturity. There has been misunder- 


standing and confusion concerning the 
scope and applicability of these rulings. 
This article will undertake to clarify the 
picture. 

Six Illustrative Cases 

May we assume six factual situations, 
each differing from the other in some 
particular? Six insureds—Smith, Brown, 
Green, White, Jones and Black—own 
policies that will mature as endowments 
on January 1, 1950. Each of these men 
wishes to elect an interest or instalment 
settlement of the policy proceeds, as per- 
mitted in each case by the policy pro- 
visions, on the basis of the following 
respective factual situations: 

1) Prior to the date of endowment 
maturity, Smith elects to have the ma- 
turity value payable to him in instal- 
ments for a fixed period of twenty years, 
without reservation of the right to take 
down the commuted value of unpaid in- 
stalments. 

2) The facts are identical with those 
applying to Smith, except that Brown’s 
election applies to the surrender value 
payable under the policy after the policy 
has been surrendered. 

3) Green’s case is identical with the 
facts of Smith’s case, except that Green’s 
election is not made until the date of 
maturity or a later date. 

4) The facts of White’s case are also 
identical with the facts of Smith’s, ex- 
cept that White elects to receive the 
endowment maturity value as a life in- 
come, with instalments guaranteed for a 
period of twenty years. 

5) Jones elects to have the insurance 
company retain the endowment maturity 
value and pay periodic interest to him 
during his lifetime. In all other respects 


the facts are identical with those apply- 
ing to Smith. 

6) Black’s case is identical with 
Smith’s, except that Black reserves to 
himself the right at any time to take 
down the commuted value of the unpaid 
instalments. 

Each of the six insureds wishes to 
know his liability for Federal income 
tax for the calendar year 1950. 


Smith and Brown 
Smith’s instalment payments are 
clearly excluded from Federal income 


taxation under Treasury Regulations III, 
Section 29.22 (b) (2)—1 and 2 as 
amended by Treasury Decision 5684, 





Harry S. Redeker 

Harry S. Redeker, a native of Phila- 
delphia, was graduated from Wharton 
School of University of Pennsylvania 
and that university’s law school. 
While at law school he was associate 
editor of its Law Review. In 1935 he 
became legal assistant in Fidelity 
Mutual’s law department; was elected 
the company’s secretary in 1944 and 
general counsel in January, 1948. He 
is a member of Philadelphia Life In- 
surance and Trust Council; American 
Bar and Philadelphia Bar associations 
and Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. 











which T.D. became effective February 13, 
1949. Before this T.D. was rendered, all 
instalment payments for limited periods 
longer than one year were considered 
as “annuities,” and were taxed under the 
“3% annuity rule” which still applies to 
life annuity options. The insured was 
required to report each year as taxable 
income 3% of the total premiums or 
other consideration paid. The balance 
of each year’s instalments was received 
tax-free until the total of the tax-free 
amounts equaled the total premiums. 
Thereafter, the entire instalments re- 
ceived each year were regarded as tax- 
able income. 


Treasury Decision 5684 changed the 
principle of taxation just described in 
the case of limited instalments not in- 
volving a life contingency, on the theory 
that Congress, under Code Section 22 (b) 
(2), did not intend to tax amounts re- 
ceived under a life insurance or endow- 
ment contract until the total amounts 
received by the insured equal the total 
premiums paid. However, both the law 
and the regulations still provide that 
“interest payments on such amounts” 
and “amounts received as annuities” are 
not to be excluded from gross income. 

Brown’s instalment payments also will 
not be reached by the Federal income 
tax-gatherer. This result seemed clear 
by the implication of T.D. 5684, but it 
was made more certain after two recent 
actions by the Treasury Department, 
namely, its acquiescence on April 4, 1949 
in the Thornley case, 2 T.C. 220 (1943), 
and its promulgation of I.T. 3963, 1949- 
15-13130, (p. 4). 

Both Mr. Thornley and our hypotheti- 
cal Brown surrendered policies prior to 
their endowment maturity dates and 
elected to have the respective surrender 
values paid to them in instalment pay- 
ments for limited periods that did not 
involve any life contingency. The Tax 
Court, ruling against the Treasury De- 
partment’s contention, held that the in- 
stalments paid to Mr. Thornley were ex- 
cluded from gross income under the then 
phraseology of the tax law. In 1943 the 
Commissioner filed a non-acquiescence 
to this decision, which amounted to a 
statement that he was bound by the 
Court’s ruling in that particular case, 
but that he intended to continue to col- 
lect taxes from other taxpayers in simi- 
lar factual situations. It was the Com- 
missioner’s theory that the limited in- 
stalment payments were “annuities” 
within the dictionary definition that an 
annuity includes any amount payable for 
a period longer than one year even 
though no life contingency is involved, 
and the Commissioner had ‘ssued regu- 
lations to that effect. 
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HARRY S. REDEKER 


On April 4, 1949, the Commissioner 
withdrew his non-acquiescence in the 
Thornley case and filed his acquiescence, 
There was still apprehension expressed 
by some tax counsel that this acquies- 
cence merely abandoned the annuity 
theory of taxation in the case of limited 
instalment settlements, but that the 
Treasury Department might regard a 
surrender value as having been “con- 
structively received” by the insured and 
simultaneously applied to the purchase 
of the limited instalment option, and 
therefore subject the insured to income 
taxation on any amount by which the 
surrender value exceeded the premiums 
paid. The possibility of such narrow con- 
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struction seems unlikely, especially in 
view of a recent unpublished letter rul- 
ing to a life insurance company in which 
it was specifically stated that where a 
policy is surrendered prior to maturity, 
and the surrender value is applied under 
a limited instalment option in the policy, 
there is no constructive receipt of the 
surrender value. 

Whether Smith’s and Brown’s instal- 
ment payments would be excluded from 
taxable income if there were no contrac- 
tual rights under the policy to apply the 
proceeds under the settlement options 
for the insured’s benefit is an open ques- 
tion. However, the policies issued by 
companies during the past twenty years 
generally contain a privilege to apply en- 
dowment maturity and surrender values 
under settlement options for the benefit 
of the insured. 


Green and White 


Green’s election to receive limited in- 
stalment payments was not made until 
the date of maturity or a later date. Ac- 
cordingly, he finds himself impaled on 
the horns of the “constructive receipt” 
doctrine. He is regarded by the Treasury 
Department as having “received” the 
maturity value within the language 0! 
Regulations III, Section 29.42—2 that: 
“To constitute receipt in such a case the 
income must be credited or set apart 
to the taxpayer without any substantial 
limitation or restriction as to the time 


or manner of payment or condition upon | 


which payment is to be made, and must 
be made available to him so that it may 
be drawn at any time, and its receipt 
brought within his own control and dis- 
position.” j 
The constructive receipt theory 1s te 
affirmed under I.T. 3963, referred to 
above, and recently issued by the Treas 
ury Department, as well as in the ut- 
(Continued on Page 79) 
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The Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 


Now approaching its fifth year, the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund has earned nationwide recog- 
nition as an important agency in the furtherance of 
medical research on heart disease. It is significant 
that in its first four years the fund sponsored nearly 
$2,000,000 for university and hospital work in 
support of such research and contributed another 


$600,000 for this year. 


The fact that nearly 150 life insurance companies 
are identified with the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund makes all the more impressive its record 
of accomplishment to date. With their millions of 
policyholders and their accurate gauge on public 
health, these companies were among the first to ap- 
preciate the growing seriousness of heart disease and 
to enter the battle against it, on behalf of their policy- 


holders and the general public. 


In the short span of four years 103 individual re- 


search programs and 59 research fellowships in this 
vital field of activity have been supported. The life 
companies’ contributions have also helped research at 
over 65 institutions located in 25 states, four Cana- 
dian provinces, and one foreign country. This is in 
keeping with the major objectives of the fund — 
(1) the granting of moneys to hospitals and universi- 
ties for basic research and (2) the granting of fel- 
lowships to individual scientists and young under- 
graduates to increase the nation’s reservoir of trained 


research workers. 


As a friend of Life Insurance, we are proud to 
dedicate a page in The Gold Book to this constructive 


activity and to express the hope that the public will 


become increasingly aware of its scope which now 
embraces a number of different fields, including the 
biochemistry of the heart and blood vessels, how the 
blood flows through the body, how hypertension is 
developed in the body, arteriosclerosis, rheumatic 


fever and their diagnosis and treatment. 


A Friend of Life Insurance. 
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LILLIAN G. HOGUE 


If “women are here to stay” in the 
United States economic scene, as mer- 
chandisers of other goods and services 
have come to realize to their profit, then 
it becomes vitally important to the life 
insurance industry to find the compell- 
ing reasons which inspire women to 
buy life 

Already agents have demonstrated an 
women’s 


insurance. 
impressive understanding of 
needs for insurance or women would 
not have purchased $3% billion of new 
insurance last year—15% of the total— 
nor would they now own about #0 bil- 
total protection in force 
in this country. But with more than 
17,000,000 women gainfully employed, 
there is still vast room for improvement 


in our approach to their problems. 


lion of the 


Position of Women 

The women’s division, Institute of Life 
Insurance, cites the fact that nearly half 
of all city families are now supported 
in part or in full by the earnings of 
every ten 


women. Six out of persons 


doing office work, and four out of every 
ten persons doing professional or semi- 
professional work, are now women. 
These are thought-provoking figures for 
our business. 

While the women’s market is not new 
it will bear re-examination in the light 
of women’s increasing personal earnings 
and the immense wealth concentrated in 
the ownership of women through stocks, 
bonds, real estate and businesses. Add 
to this the fact that women are bene- 
ficiaries of over three-fourths of insur- 
ance death benefits and testimentary 
trusts, and it becomes apparent that 
women have a tight grasp on the purse 
strings of the nation. 


Market Constantly Grows 


This is a market which has been 
quietly building up for a generation— 
so quietly, some may overlook or under- 
estimate the power behind the gradual 
change in women’s financial status. But 
it is a power to which other industries 
are giving careful attention since ex- 
tensive surveys indicate that women 
not only dominate their own expanding 
purchases of goods and services but that 
frequently they also influence the pur- 
chases made by men. 

So, astute merchandisers in other lines 
are not ignoring their new-found infor- 
mation. They are finding out what makes 
women buy and are directing more ad- 
ertising and sales effort toward the 
distaff side, for, to a businessman, black 
ink on the balance sheet has no gender. 
And a profit dollar, or a commission 
dollar, is equally attractive whether it 
wears skirts or trousers. 








Why 


While most women buy life insurance 
or want their husbands to buy it for 
the reasons given in this article—funda- 
mental protection of working women, 
wives and families—it is obvious that 
they are selling business insurance, too. 
Furthermore, that they have a_ special 
responsibility growing out of the fact 
that so many women are brought into 
ownerships or partial ownerships of 
business following deaths of their in- 
sured husbands. 

This means that competent, successful 
women agents such as those in this 
article, keep in touch with changes in 
business structures, legislation affecting 
survivorships, taxation slants and, of 
coure, marital deduction. Such subjects 
are discussed by lawyers in this issue 
of The Gold Book, one legal article of 
especial interest to wives and widows 
(as well as husbands) being that of 
Daniel J. Reidy, counsel, Guardian Life. 

Some argue that it is hard to sell life 
insurance to women, directly or indi- 
rectly. Here are a few of the country’s 
outstanding women agents who do not 
agree, but give cogent reasons why 
women buy life insurance—from them. 


Eve Byron Wyatt, 
Mary Louise Rodenberger 


Eve Byron Wyatt, New York Life, San 
Francisco, disagrees with those who find 


Eve B. Wyatt M. L. Rodenberger 


women hard to sell because they change 
their minds and not worthwhile to sell 
because the policies are small. She sells 
top-flight career women who hold re- 
sponsible jobs and finds them intelligent, 
stable, and interested to learn what they 
can accomplish for themselves through 
life insurance. She entered life insur- 
ance in October, 1947, because she knew 
she could sell and preferred to sell some- 
thing worthwhile to women. 

To prove her point that specializing in 
writing women is not smal] business, 
Mrs. Wyatt paid for $427,000 during her 
first 12 months in the field and more 
than $526,000 on 85 lives during her first 
full Club year with her company. 

Mary Louise Rodenberger, Franklin 
Life, Salina, Kan., sold advertising for 
a radio station before her marriage and 
turned to life insurance after her hus- 
band, a B-17 navigation officer, was lost 
over Berlin in 1944. She owns $50,000 
of life insurance because she believes so 
wholeheartedly in such protection. 

She prefers to write men through a 
first interview with their wives. “A wife 
will talk about her husband’s insurance 





omen Buy 
Life Insurance 


By Lituian G. Hocuz, CLU 
New York Life, Detroit 


with a woman acent, particularly when 
that agent is a widow,” she says. After 
their “hair-down” discussion the second 
interview includes the husband, with the 
wife doing the selling job herself. 


Elizabeth Connelly, Marian M. Hull 


Elizabeth Connelly, Mutual Life, Bill- 
ings, Mont., went from secretarial work 
into WAC in 1943 and when she left the 
Army in 1946 she joined Mutual Life 
where she has qualified as vice president 
of the company’s National Field Club’s 
women’s division. She is active in Bill- 





Elizabeth Connelly Marian M. Hull 


ings Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. She says: 

“Primarily women buy insurance for 
security as nearly every one does. They 
regard insurance as a safe investment 
because women are safety-conscious. 
Women want the compulsion of saving 
for a trip, a home, education of a child, 
a start in business for herself or her hus- 
band or to replace the services of a 
mother in the home. They recognize that 
building a retirement income through 
capital is almost an impossible accomp- 
lishment so they look to life insurance 
to solve this problem.” 

Marian M. Hull, Mutual Benefit, Indi- 
anapolis, feels we should “stop thinking 
of women merely as beneficiary designa- 
tions on application blanks and start 
thinking of them as individuals with the 
same problems as other prospects.” Like 
men, women buy security for themselves 
and their families so Mrs. Hull uses the 
same prospecting and sales methods for 
both. 

From public relations work, Mrs. Hull 
joined the Mutual Benefit in 1943. She is 
a life member of the Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table; qualified for her 
company’s President’s Club, and is secre- 
tary and a director, Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Her outside 
activties include the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, Soroptimist and 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Edith V. Levy, Elsa Edwards 


Widow of a million dollar agent and 
mother of two sons, one of whom will 
enter life insurance work, Edith V. Levy 
assumed her late husband’s Penn Mutual 
business in New York City four years 
ago. Since then she has twice led her 
company’s women agents. She sells re- 
tirement income to career women and 
protection to women supporting families. 
Grandmothers, she considers, are “push- 
overs” for education and endowment 
plans. 
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Edith V. Levy Elsa Edwards 


College bequests, “wife insurance” x 
ever-necessary final expense policies a 
mingled in Mrs. Levy’s volume with ta 
gift and business insurance. She finds: 
lucrative field for endowment and rr 
tirement income among the highly-pai 
household employes of her wealt 
women clients. 

Elsa Edwards, Manhattan Life, De. 
troit, says, “Statistics show life is cr 
to women who work. They live long: 
than men and are seldom employed ait! 
65.” So, after 22 years’ life insurance e 
perience she continues to stress retit 
ment income to business and profession: 
women, protection for dependents, an! 
educational policies for favorite niece 
and nephews. Her work in estate anal} 
sis provides wealthy women with insu 
ance for tax and investment purpose 
and she finds women in business togethe} 
a ready field for partnership insurance 

After being associated with Muth 
Life and John Hancock in Detroit, ap 
Patch & Co. in New York and Phikp 
delphia, Mrs. Edwards joined the Kelley 
Baum agency, Manhattan Life, and wa 
one of the first two women to qualify {i 
the Manhattan Club for the curret 
year. 








Emma McConnell, Louise Dallavo 


_ In addition to buying insurance {ij 
income purposes, for dependents’ pry 
tection and for final expenses Emm 
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Emma McConnell 


Louise Dallavo 


McConnell, Volunteer State Life, (hig 
tanooga, feels that an increasing amo! 
of insurance will be bought by wealt 
women for estate tax liquidation. > 
is 1949 chairman of Women’s (ual\@ 
Million Dollar Round Table. Des 
this additional work her production " 
current Club year was $633,384. She © 
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tered life insurance seven years ago after 
being in newspaper advertising work. 

She points out that many women own 
stock in their husbands’ corporations. In 
event these women die without adequate 
insurance coverage their husbands will 
face serious estate tax problems, Also, 
she cites the tax advantage open to 
women of independent income in situa- 
tions where they can own and pay for 
insurance on their husbands’ lives, there- 
by keeping the proceeds out of their 
husbands’ taxable estates. 

Louise Dallavo, Aetna Life, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., concentrates on teachers, 
principals, doctors, attorneys, social 
workers and other career women who 
buy primarily to supplement retirement 
income. She entered life insurance as a 
cashier and changed to selling in 1930 
with Aetna, qualifying nearly every year 
for her company’s Regional conference. 

Traveling over Michigan to see teach- 
ers, she works on a two-interview basis 
because, she says, “Women are slower 
to make up their minds than men. They 
have to understand the proposition be- 
fore they will buy. They don’t like to 
let men know they don’t understand and 
often won’t buy from them. So it would 
that it 
women.” 


seem takes a woman to sell 


Agnes G. Shannon, Edwina MacGregor 


Agnes G. Shannon, Berkshire Life, 
Schenectady, N. Y., who has specialized in 
selling to women for 18 years, has been 
inspired by her husband and four broth- 
ers, all associated with Berkshire. She 
has written an application every week 
since June, 1931. She says: “Women buy 
life insurance for the reasons presented 
by the agent. Our sales presentation is 





White Studio 


Edwina MacGregor Agnes Shannon 


only as strong as our reasons advanced 
for buying are sound.” She devotes first 
part of each interview to fact-finding and 
recommends a particular insurance plan 
only after she uncovers sound and ap- 
pealing reasons for buying. 

alary Savings insurance is the special- 
ty of Edwina MacGregor, Jefferson 
Standard Life, Houston, Tex. She finds 
wives of prospects extremely helpful in 
the final sale as they are interviewed 
before the husbands and are shown how 
the salary savings idea allows them to 
enjoy spending the balance of the family 
Income with a clear conscience when the 
Insurance premium is taken from the 
salary first. Mrs. MacGregor believes 
women are eager to be sure of a con- 
tinuing income while their children are 
young and are particularly receptive to 
Mortgage-protection insurance for the 
sake of their children. 

school teacher before her marriage, 
she reared her family and entered part- 
time life insurance selling in 1942. Her 
Success caused her to give up a large 
Plano class in 1945 and devote her full 
time to selling, 


Romola D. Hardy, Thelma Davenport 


ctomola Dz Hardy, district manager, 
harlotte, N, C., office of Massachusetts 








Harris & Ewing 
Thelma Davenport 


Romola D. Hardy 


Mutual, went from teaching to real es- 
tate and then in 1934 into life insurance 
and in two calendar years has been her 
company’s leading woman producer. She 
said to The Gold Book: “Men buy life 
insurance to help them solve problems 
and achieve objectives. Women do ex- 
actly the same thing.” 

Mrs. Hardy feels we must know the 
prospect’s degree of wealth, earning 
ability, health and other pertinent fac- 
tors to be guided in any plan recom- 
mended as most suitable and appealing. 
Women are “people” and, therefore, buy 
for retirement, “clean-up,” education, 
protection of business interests, invest- 
ment, estate and gift tax purposes, just 
as men do. 

Thelma R. Davenport, Northwestern 
Mutual, Washington, D. C., started as a 
stenographer in a Richmond, Va., agency, 
and in 1931 went to Northwestern Mu- 
tual at the nation’s capital where she 
headed the sales promotion department, 
becoming an agent in 1942. She is past 
president of D. of C. Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. During the war 
she was active in Red Cross and War 
Bond work. She has worked out a three- 
part insurance program for career 
women. Her program: 

(1) A “fast fling” endowment policy, 
maturing just before retirement provides 
funds for travel or adjustment to a new 
life. 

(2) A lifetime Christmas fund endow- 
ment policy, maturing at retirement is 
held under option for last expenses, the 
interest meanwhile to be enjoyed spend- 
ing on others without encroaching upon 
other income. 

(3) A monthly retirement income inte- 
grated with Social Security, government 
or private company pensions. 

This three-way plan adds up to a 
“Personal Declaration of Independence,” 
as one woman expressed it to Mrs. 
Davenport when she signed the applica- 
tion. 


Bessie Barker, Myra W. Allen 


“A true understanding of life insurance 
is not merely cold facts and figures, but 
is a feeling warm with dreams fulfilled,” 
says Bessie Barker of Bankers Life 
Co., at Washington, Iowa. The widow 





Bessie Barker 


Myra W. Allen 


of an insurance agent who inspired her 
to help other women gain the same se- 
curity provided for her, Mrs. Barker 
works in a farming community where 
her selling to women has chiefly been 
selling wives the idea that life insurance 
on their husbands is a necessity where 
loss of the husband is also loss of in- 
come. 


In her four years with Bankers Life, 
Mrs. Barker has sold more than $1,250,- 
000, with only about one-sixth of the 
total on women’s lives. She finds that 
“wives do the buying of necessities.” If 
they are sold on the necessity, Mrs. 
Barker is convinced that women are a 
vital factor in arranging the interview 
with their husbands and in influencing 
the close. 


When Myra W. Allen, John Hancock, 
Boston, lost her husband she turned to 
life insurance three and a half years ago 
as offering most in an _ unobstructed 
field. She says women prefer an or- 
ganized savings plan through life insur- 
ance because they long for security and 
a guarantee of future income. She be- 
lieves most women must be taught how 
to save. 


“When a plan is fashioned for them 
women feel that once they have ventured 
their efforts the good Lord will venture 
His,” she says. Paid-up insurance values 
and the flexibility of settlement options 
hold great appeal for women. 


Margaret L. Whelpley, Edna Webb 


Margaret L. Whelpley, Connecticut 
Mutual, Portland, Me., believes that 
while women buy insurance for practi- 
cally the same reasons men buy, she 





M. L. Whelpley 


Edna Webb 


thinks the approach is different from 
that of men. 

“Women think of the human side of 
the picture rather than the financial,” 
she declares. “They are concerned more 
about the security of love, interdepend- 
ence, companionship and the ‘unmenacing 
environment’ of peace and stability in 
which to bring up their children.” 

She has learned that women will save 
money for “things” and that present or 
future dollars are valued only for what 
they will buy. Hence, women buy life 
insurance to make their dreams come 
true. 

Each year since 1946 when she joined 
Connecticut Mutual, Miss Whelpley has 
paid for more than $240,000 on more 
than 100 lives. 

Edna A. Webb, Equitable of Iowa, St. 
Louis, a life member of Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table, and 
prominent in the club life of her com- 
pany, entered insurance in December, 
1943, after spending several years as a 
buyer for a large department store. She 
has a B.S. degree from St. Louis Uni- 
versity and in addition to life insurance 
she is in numerous St. Louis humani- 
tarian, social and literary activities. 
Most business she obtains as a result of 
programming. When she completes a 
program suggestion she invites wives to 
see it. Then she briefly but concisely 
emphasizes each point of her chart to 
demonstrate what the program will do 
for the wife in event of husband’s death 
and also the retirement objectives for 
both. 

Two questions professional men often 
ask her are these: “What percentage of 
income should one of my profession be 
putting into insurance?” and “What is 
the average placed by others in the same 
earning capacity?” When questions are 
asked, the sale is making progress. Her 
business reflects significance of insurance 
for wives and children as her policies 
embrace family income, educational, ju- 
venile, retirement and investment. Also 





Lillian G. Hogue | 


In 1926 Lillian G. Hogue, who is 
secretary of Detroit CLU, started | 
helping agents of a company wlhiose 
home office was in Detroit in matters | 
relative to estate analysis, wills, trusts | 
and buy and sell agreements. Her | 
work, largely pioneer at the time, | 
provided agents with considerable | 
sales ammunition. In 1934 she joined 
New York Life where she did similar 
work and a decade later she became | 
a New York Life agent in Detroit. | 
She has had some experience, too, in | 
advertising and public relations in her | 
city. | 








she has written numerous business poli- 
cies which in preliminary interviews she 
stresses as being of great importance to 
wives—sometimes the most important as 
far as the future economic position of 
the wife and family is concerned. 


Louise Maier 


Louise Maier, John Hancock, New 
York City, writes as many men each 
year as women and she finds that women 
buy for the same reasons men buy—pro- 
tection for loved ones or protection for 
themselves in old age. 

She has had success in selling career 
women educational plans for nieces and 
nephews. However, these are not the 
ideas used in her initial approach. Rath- 
er, educational plans were the resulting 
sales after Miss Maier had listened care- 
fully to what women want to accomplish. 
3y exploring the hopes and ambitions 
of her clients, Miss Maier is able to 
suggest the life insurance plan best 
suited to the specific need. 


Wives 


(Continued from Page 50) 





would seem safe to start with a reser- 
vation against the use of such a clause 

The moral is simply that common dis 
aster clauses, settlement options and 
the marital deduction do not always 
mix so as to accomplish what an in- 
sured desires. 


Musts for Insured 


John before leaping should: 
1. Place first things first. 

2. Not lose sight of the forest 
y individual trees. 

Not attempt to cover every possible con- 
tingency. 

Analyze, with the help of his life under- 
writer, his attorney and his tax accountant, his 
own and his wife’s entire estate pictures. 

The application of such a common 
sense approach to John’s problem, plus 
the use of simple and proper language 
to accomplish his principal objectives 
will redound to the benefit of John, his 
wife, his family and his estate. 


An Oliver Wendell Holmes Comment 


because of 
an 


It was Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who, in writing to a friend, 
said: 


“The only use of forms is to present 
their contents, just as the only use of 
a pint pot is to present the beer (or 
whatever lawful liquid it may contain), 
and infinite meditation upon the pot 
never will give you the beer.” 





Back Door 


(Continued from Page 46) 


prospecting job can easily double one’s 
production. I find that I’m writing twice 
the insurance I did previously, with half 
the amount of work. Today my vaca- 
tions are two to three times longer 
and more often. I guess those days of 
knocking on back doors is beginning to 
pay off. 

Inasmuch as I realize that sales 
might be more difficult next year, and 
that more interviews may be necessary 
for sales of smaller amounts, I decided 
to devote a good portion of the last 
six months of this year to prospecting 
and developing business for 1950.” 
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It is a 

Great PRIVILEGE 
For us 
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Other People 
SAVE MORE TODAY 
In order that 
They may 
ENJOY MORE 
TOMORROW 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 


Etna Life Insurance Company 
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19-21 South Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Life Companies As Lenders 
Do Not Want Control 


Of Borrower’s Business 


By Otiver M. WHIPPLE 
Financial Vice President, Mutual Life 


Earlier this year in newspaper inter- 
views and through other channels con- 
cern was voiced that life insurance com- 
panies through their lending capacity 
would have so much power that they 
would exercise control over a debtor. 





OLIVER M. WHIPPLE 


Almost immediately, life insurance ex- 


ecutives—financial officers in particular— 


became articulate in denying that the 
insurance companies have or would want 
any such control. The relationship be- 
tween a lender and a borrower is gov- 


erned by a contract entered into under 


competitive conditions on both sides and 
which each is willing to accept. So long 
as the debtor lives up to its contract 
the lender has no power to control it in 
any way. Furthermore, insurance com- 
panies lend only when they have confi- 
dence in the management of the bor- 
rower. That is one of the fundamentals 
of lending. Business management is a 
highly individual function and is also 
highly specialized and it seems to the 
writer inconceivable that a life insurance 
company would attempt to interfere in 
this field. 

Even if a breach of covenant in the 
loan contract occurs, the parties would 
naturally try to work out a solution 
agreeable to both of the conditions 


which have caused the breach underlying 


the difficulty. The interest of the debtor 
in curing the default is generally even 
keener than that of the creditor. But if 
the parties cannot agree on the proper 
solution, either one may always have re- 
sort to the protection of the courts. 
Moreover, I see a complete absence of 
any indication that there is a threat by 
insurance companies to dominate or con- 
trol creditors, even when they may be 
compelled to enforce, by law if neces- 
sary, the rights given them in indenture 
covenants. It may be recalled that one 
of the primary purposes of the investiga- 
tion by Temporary National Economic 
Committee of the life insurance industry 
in 1939-40 was to investigate alleged con- 
centration of economic power. The in- 


vestigation was conducted for substan- 
tially more than a year by a considerable 
staff of the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission. At the conclusion of that Study 
the Commission made the following 
statement: 

“The problem of investment supply 
has been somewhat obscured during the 
three years succeeding the war—1946 
1947 and 1948. During this period, the 
industry of the country has been in the 
process of reconversion and of making 
up for the normal expansion which was 
curtailed during the war. For example, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co, has been financing the largest con- 
struction program in its history. The 
public utility industry has been putting 
through unprecedented expansion pro- 
grams, and many industrial corporations 
have been issuing securities to finance 
additions and betterments to plants and 
to provide additional working capital re- 
quired by an advancing price structure 
and a higher volume of business. In 
addition, an extraordinarily large volume 
of housing construction has provided an 
unusual quantity of mortgage loans. 
Therefore, in the past three years securi- 
ties and mortgages have been in rela- 
tively large supply but these three years 
have been abnormal, and a farsighted 
approach requires consideration of the 
problems which the life insurance in- 
dustry will face when the reconversion 
and expansion programs are completed, 
and we reach a period in which there 
is a more normal volume of debt 
financing.” 

In making a loan, the borrower is 
always the moving party—a loan always 
originates where some borrower needs 
capital and goes in search of it. 

The size of an investment which a life 
insurance company may appropriately 
make seems to be to be a matter which 
is primarily of management judgment, 
subject to some general limitation such 
as the percentage limitation on_ total 
assets. 

We believe that the basic problem on 
the investment side of the life insurance 
business is the finding of additional 
sound investment outlets yielding an in- 
come sufficient to keep the net cost of 
insurance to policyholders as low as 
possible consistent with the safety of the 
investment. 

Legislation directed toward maintain- 
ing the financial soundness of life com- 
panies must necessarily lay down broad 
rules. Thus, the legal limits authorize 
many investments on which losses will 
undoubtedly be suffered. On the other 
hand, the legal limits authorized must 
necessarily exclude many thoroughly 
sound investments. 

It is the function of management to 
guard against losses in investments 
which are within the legal limit. This 1s 
a discretion which necessarily must Dé 
entrusted to management. It would 
seem equally sound to permit manage- 
ment some discretion in the selection of 
investments which the legislatures wou! 
approve if it had all the facts before tt 
but which it manifestly cannot approve 
because of the necessity it is under of 
legislating along broad lines. We believe 


it would be a sound legislative policy t? é, 


permit investors to take advantage ° 


the opportunities which present them 4 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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Wage Rates In The United 


By Leo WoLMAN 


States 


Professor of Economics, Columbia Universit 
y 


Wage rates are prices, like other 
prices. As such they are a source of 
income and cost. They happen to be a 
very important class of price for the 
simple reason that some 40 million peo- 
ple or more in the United States sell 
their labor for wage rates, the income 
derived from these rates is by all odds 
the largest slice of the country’s national 
income, and, by the same token, wage 
rates are the largest item in the cost 
of doing business. Presenting and inter- 
preting the historical behavior of wage 
rates is not an easy matter because 
rates are often confused with earnings 
and payrolls and, also, because the mean- 
ing of a given level of rates turns on 
the behavior of prices other than wage 
rates. 

Misapprehension About Purchasing 

Power 

The disinclination, almost pathological, 
of people to regard wage rates as prices 
has often led them into great and costly 
error. The current identification of wage 
rates with “purchasing power” is a strik- 
ing example of such error. It causes 
those who believe in this idea to think 
that it is good for wages always to go 
up; that the movement of wage rates 
has little relation to the movement of 
other prices; and that rising wage rates 
will always be accompanied or quickly 
followed by increasing “purchasing 


Trustee of Mutual Life 


power.” Of course, these conclusions 
are not correct. Nor should we expect 
them to be. A too rapid rise in wage 
rates may reduce and has in fact re- 
duced, not increased, “purchasing power,” 
because the wage increase had a de- 
pressing effect on employment. Rapidly 
rising wages are likely to be overtaken 
by rapidly rising prices in general, in 
which case the purchasing power of the 
mounting wage rates may increase little, 
if at all. And, some of the greatest gains 
in the purchasing power of wage rates 
have been made in periods when both 
wage rates and prices generally have 
been going down. 

History of American Wage Rates 

The long history of American wage 
rates illustrates these conclusions. It also 
shows how deceptive the bare, unedited, 
figures can be. Thus, if we start in 


_ 1890, about 60 years ago, and tabulate 


the average hourly wage rates of factory 
labor in this country in selected years, 
we get the following exhibit: 


Year Average Hourly 
Earnings 

12} Seer ein ee eae 15 cents 

| AN Rasen heme ae 22 cents 

1) 2) alerted 56 cents 

} U2 Rey eae ene 57 cents 

MAREE. as ue eae: 44 cents 

MD © c eaenicnawanis 63 cents 

1949 (June) ........ 138 cents 


Perhaps the most startling disclosure 
of these figures is that the factory rate 
of wages, or price of labor, multiplied 
itself more than nine times in 60 years. 
Another striking feature of this table 
is the very low level of wages in the 
early decades as compared with the ten 
years since 1939. The figures make the 
decade, 1939-49, look like the millennium. 


Common sense ought to tell us that 
this inference is untenable. The quarter- 
century, 1890-1914, was one of great ex- 
pansion and prosperity in the United 
States. Population, employment and fac- 
tory production expanded at a very 
rapid rate. In fact, physical output in 
manufactures increased as fast as it did 
in later decades, and a good deal faster 
than it did from 1929-1939, if due allow- 
ance is made for a fair choice of base 
and terminal years between which the 
measuring is done. Also, low as the 
early wage rates appear to us today, 
they must not have seemed so low to 
contemporaries. For, by 1907 immigrants 
were being admitted into this country 
at the rate of close to a million a year. 
Many things doubtless brought them 
here, but economic opportunity must 
certainly have been one of them. Of 
course, there were troubles in the course 
of those 25 years, but who can say that 
there have been no troubles since, or 
that such troubles as we have more 
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recently experienced are easier to handle 
and overcome than their predecessors? 


Hard to Measure Purchasing Power 
of Money Wage Rates 


One difficulty with these figures is that 
they are money rates, and, as such, fail 
to reflect changes in the prices of the 
goods and services which the recipients 
of wage rates normally buy. The longer 
the period, the harder it is to construct 
an acceptable measure of the purchasing 
power of money wage rates, or what 
the statisticians call real wage rates, 
mainly because modes of living are 
likely to have changed radically, over a 
span as long as a half-century. 

If we take a shorter period, the 35 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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What Price No Estate Plan 


By Samugt L. Zeicen, CLU 
General Agent, Provident Mutual Life, New York City 


In a previous article in The Gold Book 
by Mr. Zeigen, entitled “Pre-Administration 
of Estates,” he made a number of sugges- 
tions for the planning of an estate to carry 
out the desires of the estate owner with a 
minimum of taxes and administration cost 
What follows is to illustrate by an actual 
case the consequences from the failure to 


plan. 


John Q. Deceased, an example of many 


American business started his 
career at the very bottom and by initia 


tive and perseverance built up his own 


men, 


prosperous firm of cotton converters. He 
had an income of $25,000 a year derived 
principally from his business. When his 
son became of age he joined in manage- 
ment of the business and as an incentive 
Mr. D. gave him some stock in the com- 


pany. Mr. D. died at 62 and was sur- 
vived by his widow, his son and a 
daughter. Besides his company stock he 


left stocks and bonds, cash in banks, life 
insurance and a winter home in Florida, 
all valued by the executors at $268,587. 


Lack of Knowledge Proved Costly 


By his will Mr. D. left sufficient 
stock to his son to give him a controlling 
interest and also some _ stock to his 
daughter. The balance was owned by 
the wife and by an associate. He left 
the remainder of his estate, including 
his life insurance, in trust for his wife 
with the principal to the children at her 
death. He seemed entirely oblivious to 
what effect estate taxes would have on 
his estate and did nothing to reduce 
them to the extent allowed by the law. 
He died in January, 1949, yet he failed 
to take advantage of the marital deduc- 
tion provisions of the Revenue Act 
which went into effect on April 2, 1948, 
and because of this neglect, the tax was 
about $33,000 more than it should have 
been. He probably believed that it re- 
quired no affirmative act to get the bene- 
fit of this tax saving .A rather expensive 
price to pay for a misapprehension of 
the law. Like many others he was busy 
creating his estate and gave little time 


SAMUEL L. ZEIGEN 


to plan its proper distribution, and con- 
sequently left several knotty problems 
for his executors to solve. 

More than $73,000 was needed to pay 
the funeral and administration expenses, 
debts and all estate taxes. Although in 
a better cash position when he died 
than are most decedents, he left only 
about $37,000 in cash and a deficit of 
over $35,000. An important decision for 
the executors to make was the matter 
of raising the money to meet this deficit 
—which assets could be sold without 
sacrifice. Errors of judgment in solving 
a problem of this nature can prove very 
costly. There was a difference of opinion 
between the executors (Mrs. D. and the 
attorney), the attorney favoring the sale 
of real estate and other unproductive as- 
sets but, for sentimental reasons, Mrs. D. 
wanted these assets retained. To avoid 
unpleasantness, the attorney yielded to 
the widow and all the stocks and bonds 
(other than the stock of the business) 
were sold for just about the amount 
needed. This reduced Mrs. D.’s income 
by about $150 a month, the return on the 
securities sold. 








The Einstein and 


521—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 17 
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Devoted to the development of career undernriters! 


We never seem to tire of telling about the fine production 
record of our full-time agents. Last year’s new men are 
doing well, and we have already taken on our top limit 
for this year. We hope to be able to train and supervise a 


few more quality men in 1950. 


—And we still believe in personal supervision. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


STANLEY R. WAYNE, AGENCY ASSISTANT 
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Cash Requirements Must be Met 
Promptly 


In unplanned estates—where adequate 
cash is not provided—executors are often 
obliged to borrow the money needed to 
pay these inescapable charges from the 
family or others. As these charges must 
be paid within a limited time, if interest 
and penalties are to be avoided, action 
must be promptly taken. Where an 
estate is properly planned, the cash re- 
quirement is anticipated frequently 
through the medium of specific life in- 


surance, owned either by the insured or 
by members of his family and, wherever 


possible, by the latter so that the pro- 
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BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — We are amply equipped to supply 
you promptly with illustrations and proposals to meet your individual cases 
and requirements. Little effort is required to give you prompt attention and 
action on underwriting your cases. Our Medical Department is as close as 
your Telephone. Won't you call us? 


THE JOSEPH W. FOX AGENCY 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SUITE 924-5-6 


JERSEY CITY 
JOurnal Square 4-1724 


Home Office: Pittsfield, Mass. 


JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
REctor 2-4540 
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ceeds would not be part of the estate and 
taxable at his death. Had Mr. D. left 
such insurance, payable in a lump sum, 
the sale of the income-producing securi- 
ties would have been avoided. 

Like many married men, Mr. D. had 
savings accounts in the joint names of 
himself and his wife and also accounts in 
trust for others. He also had U. S. 
Series E Bonds in joint ownership. Of 
course, these did not come into his estate 
and were not available to the executors. 
Men so carry accounts and own bonds 
because of the ease with which they are 
transferred at death, but they fail to 
realize that the funds are not available 
to their executors should they be needed. 
Although they pass to the other owner 
by the right of survivorship without be- 
ing subject to probate, they are taxable 
in full in the estate of the first joint 
owner to die, unless the survivor can 
prove that she (or he) paid the purchase 
price or supplied the money deposited. 

Binding Buy-and-Sell Agreement 

Another essential thing Mr. D. failed 
to do was to enter into a binding buy- 
and-sell agreement as to the stock in 
his company. Had he done so it would 
have served to fix the valuation of the 
stock for estate tax purposes. Without 
it there is room for contention by the 
Government that the stock should be 
valued at a considerably hicher figure 
because of the value of the good will of 
the business. This item is so intangible 
that the Government can place an arbi- 
trarily high figure upon it, and, regard- 
less of the outcome of the ensuing lit- 
gation with the tax authorities, it ' 
costly to the estate. In this case, because 
of this omission, the executors still face 
the probability of an increase in the 
valuation of the stock. This will not be 
determined for several years when the 
return will be audited by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The executors natu- 
rally valued the stock at a minimum 
(excluding good will) and should the 
Government succeed in having the value 
increased, the estate will have to pay 
(Continued on Page 159) 
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THE NEW YORK DISABILITY LAW — 
WHY THE AATNA? 


Clients you wish to keep deserve the best in: 


SERVICE — EXPERIENCE — COST 





SERVICE 


(a) Proposals prepared for your clients on a 24-hour basis. 

(b) A Home Office salaried Group Disability Staff adequately expanded to help you. 
(c) State-wide, local claim service to properly serve your clients wherever located. 
(d) Integrated Group Life, Hospitalization and Pension programs. 

(e) Full first year and renewal commissions payable to Brokers and Agents. 


EXPERIENCE 


(a) Over 37 years in the Group business. 

(b) More businesses are group-insured in the tna Life than any other insurance company. 
(c) Extensive experience under the California Disability Law, effective January 1, 1947. 
(d) Extensive experience under the New Jersey Disability Law, effective January 1, 1949. 


COST 
(a) Low administrative costs developed through large existing volume resulting in low 
net cost to your clients. 


0. A. KREBS, GENERAL AGENT 
HEtna Life Insurance Company 


LIFE ACCIDENT GROUP 
151 William Street New York 7, N. Y. REctor 2-7900 























“Life at 500 Fifth revenue ~ 


A PROFITABLE COMBINATION 
For Brokers and Surplus Writers Is— 


New England Mutual’s attractive policy contracts and progressive 
underwriting together with the friendly cooperation of this conveniently 


located Midtown agency. 


We welcome the opportunity of working with you on any underwriting 


problem and any phase of the sale. 


LOWELL M. BAKER Cp rherlen ALK C.LU JOSEPH J. MELLY, JR. 


CARL L. RUSSELL, JR. Brokerage Supervisor 
Agency Assistants GENERAL AGENT 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston 


900 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-7400 
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Maxims of Winston Churchill 


(Extracts from “Maxims & Reflec- 
tions” of Winston Churchill, gathered 
from hundreds of his speeches and writ- 
ings and published by Houghton, Mifflin 


Co., Boston.) 
All wisdom is not new wisdom. 
Things do not get better by being 


left alone. Unless they are adjusted they 
explode with a shattering detonation. 

Life is a whole and luck is a whole 
and no part of them can be separated 
from the rest. 


Unpunctuality is a vile habit. 





We shape our dwellings, and after- 
wards our dwelling shapes us. 

I would make boys all learn English; 
and then I would let the clever ones 
learn Latin as an honor and Greek as 
a treat. But the only thing I would 
whip them for is not knowing English. 
I would whip them hard for that. 





We have not journeyed across the 
centuries, across the oceans, across the 
mountains, across the prairies, because 
we are made of sugar-candy. 


In all my life I have never been 
treated with as much kindness as by 
the people who have suffered most. 





Out of intense complexities intense 


simplicities emerge. 





No one is compelled to serve great 
causes unless he feels fit for it, but 
nothing is more certain than that you 
cannot take the lead in great causes 
as a half-timer. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
We cannot say “the past is the past” 
without surrendering the future. 
There is only one answer to defeat, 
and that is victory. 





Men may make mistakes, and learn 
from mistakes. Men may have bad luck, 
and their luck may change. 


You must never make a promise which 
you do not fulfill. 


Learn to get used to it. Eels get used 
to skinning. 
Courage is rightly esteemed the first 


of human qualities because it is the 
quality which guarantees all others, 





JOHN L. MARSHALL 
Brokerage Manager 








H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., C. L. U. 


General Manager 
Philadelphia 


Invites your inspection of our new 
headquarters at 
121 South Broad Street, 


KIngsley 5-8422 


EARLE E. BEST 
Office Manager 
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holders. This new insurance serves to 
strengthen further the position of exist- 
ing policyholders by increasing the mor- 
tality spread and improving the com- 
pany’s bargaining position in the security 
markets. However, as_ pointed out, 
“buying” new business means investing 
money and the sums spent for this 
purpose must not be such as to impair 
the company’s ability to meet its ob- 
ligations on business already on the 
books including, in the case of partici- 
pating companies, that of paying ade- 
quate dividends. Furthermore, like any 
other good investment, the quality of 
the new business must be such as to 
guarantee repayment over a reasonable 
period of the amounts borrowed from 
the surplus of existing policyholders. 
In undertaking to invest in new busi- 
ness a company must determine — (1) 
how much money it has available in 
any given year to “buy” new business, 
and (2) the cost of each unit of new 
business meeting the company’s quality 
standards. If a company spends _ too 
much over too long a period for new 
business, then regardless of the quality 
of the new business, current dividends 
to existing policyholders will suffer 
temporarily. It is also true that regard- 
less of the volume, the quality of the 
new business determines how much the 
company can afford to pay per unit. 
Existing policyholders have a right to 
expect that none of their funds will be 
invested without adequate security. Since 
the quality of the new business is the 





Soberness and restraint do not neces- 
sarily prevent the joyous expression of 
the human heart. 


No idea is so outlandish that it should 
not be considered with a searching but 
at the same time with a steady eye. 
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measure of this security, the cost must 

be measured not only in dollars, byt 

in terms of quality as well. 
Scientific Control of Growth 


Fundamental to the problem of scien. 
tific control of growth, therefore, is an 
examination of the company’s Standards 
of quality. These depend on a company’s 
objectives. From an operational point of 
view, the objective of a company jg t 
write a class of business which will: 

(1) be self-supporting and satisfactory 
to the policyholder from the 
standpoint of cost; 
repay the initial investment oyer 
a reasonable period of years and 
enable the company to maintain 
satisfactory contingency reserves 

The two essential determinants of 
quality are the character of the mor. 
tality risk assumed and the persistency, 
The mortality element largely deter. 
mines the net cost to the policyholder 
and the persistency element measures 
how long the business will stay on the 
books—i.e., the potential ability of the 
business to repay the initial investment 
and make its contribution to surplus, 

Basic Source of Net Income 


The maximum amount of new insur- 
ance which a company can afford to 
write depends on its total resources, tak- 
ing into account its present financial 
position, its income, and its objectives, 
particularly as regards eventual cost 
to the policyholder. Fundamentally, the 
basic source of net income is that from 
renewal insurance operations. The net 
income on renewal insurance is the gross 
income from this source less actual 
claims and expenses and less the amount 
required to be added to tabular reserves, 

Out of the net income from renewal 
insurance, provision must be made for: 

(1) Investment losses, if any; 

(2) Losses, if any, on miscellaneous 
lines of business (Disability An- 
nuity, Double Indemnity and An- 
nuities) ; 

(3) Any necessary 
feserves; 





(2) 


strengthening of 
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(4) Contingency reserve; 

(5) Dividends. 

These five items constitute a first 
charge against net renewal insurance 
income because the company’s first ob- 
ligation is to make adequate provision 
for existing policyholders. ; 

The balance of net renewal insurance 
income is available for the acquisition 
of new business. The actual disposition 
of net income on renewal insurance 
varies a great deal from year to year 
because of the wide fluctuations in the 
demands made on it from various 
sources—for example, investment losses. 
Operations of a well-managed company 
over a period of years, however, tend to 
balance these fluctuations, so that a 
company is able in this way to obtain 
a reasonable index of the average pro- 
portion of renewal net income available 
for expansion, — ; td 

Despite changing economic conditions, 
the net renewal income from insurance 
operations tends to remain relatively 
level in relation to the total amount of 
insurance in force. The market for new 
insurance, however, is directly related 
to current business conditions, and it is 
necessary to be realistic about this phase 
of the matter in arriving at production 
quotas. 

Consideration of Economic Conditions 

An examination of general business 
conditions as they affect the insurance 
business is of some help here, but a 
more direct guide is a study of the per- 
formance of the industry as a whole 
from year to year. If the actual perform- 
ance of companies indicates that eco- 
nomic conditions are not conducive to a 
large volume of new business it is un- 
wise to press for too much new busi- 
ness because the result will be either 
poor quality business or too high acquis1- 
tion costs. Information concerning the 
production performance of the industry 
by companies, by geographical subdivi- 
sions and according to other classifica- 
tions is, of course, very extensive. 

A further check on quotas is made by 


reviewing the production records of each 
general agency and of the individual 
agents in order to obtain some idea of 
the potential productive capacity of 
existing field organization. Consideration 
is also given to any contemplated new 
organization. In combination with the 
other studies these figures furnish the 
basis for a company’s production quota. 
In arriving at the final figures, the part 
that incentive plays in production can- 
not be, and is not, neglected. Even 
though other studies should indicate a 
substantial change in the level of pro- 
duction for the ensuing year, allowance 
is made within limits for the past per- 
formance of the individual agency, so 
that the individual quota will not, on 
the one hand, be so high as to dismay 
the agent by its unattainability or, on 
the other hand, be so low as not to 
encourage the agent to put forth his 
best effort. 


Must Avoid Process of Liquidation 

Another and most important consid- 
eration entering into the determination 
of a reasonable minimum is the neces- 
sity of avoiding a process of liquidation. 
No matter how actuarially sound an in- 
surance company may be, such a process 
is bound to be risky mortality-wise and 
investment-wise. For the protection of 
existing policyholders, therefore, the 
company makes every effort to main- 
tain at least the status quo. A company 
which does not write enough new insur- 
ance to replace its terminations will, 
before long, invite liquidation—gradual 
at first, but once the process sets in it 
can easily gain momentum and eventu- 
ally operate to the disadvantage of those 
policyholders who stay with the com- 
pany. 

To summarize, there is no threat to 
the national economy nor cause for pol- 
icvholders to worry because the number 
of policyholders increase or resources 
to meet contractual obligations mount 
so long as management makes the char- 
acter of the expansion its paramount 
concern. Insurance management is mind- 
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Wide Range of Experience 
Helps Luckenbill as Agent 


A. KE. 


LUCKENBILL 


A lot of business experience happened 
career of A. FE. Luckenbill, 
Cal., Bankers Life Co., before 
he became an that 
28 months ago, which may account for 


in the 
Orange, 
agent of company 
his insurance success. 


When 16 he shoveled smoke in the 


ful of this responsibility. It continually 
makes every effort to apply scientific 
principles to insure that the companies 
may, without straining their resources, 
continue to make available business 
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power house of a large mid-western 
manufacturer of road paving and con- 
crete mixing machinery in order to pay 
his night school expenses as his academic 
education was limited. Then, he went 
with a Wisconsin direct-mail and cata- 
log printing establishment and prog- 
ressed from boss’s secretary to catalog 
compiling, planning layouts and turning 
ideas into folders, booklets, broadsides, 
illustrated letters to clients. Moving to 
California he free lanced as advertising 
manager for a Los Angeles manufac- 
turer and jobber in the optical field. 
Because of illness in the family he 
returned East and became associated 
with a manufacturer of heating, piping 
and air conditioning equipment. For 
eight years he was its sales correspond- 
ent with considerable advertising respon- 
sibility. Job included directing activities 
of field men in 21 states and long cor- 
respondence sessions with a dictaphone 
in letters to architects, engineers, public 
utility companies, installing contractors. 
The enterprise crashing in the 1929 
economic storm, he bought an interest 
in a hosiery mill and was soon busy in 
all its departments. Deciding to go on 
his own he opened a portrait studio in 
a small town where he knew no one. 
After several rugged years he built up 
a successful business specializing in art 
photography. For eight years he was 
secretary-treasurer of the Rotary Club 
A Bankers Life agency manager called 
to sell him insurance and wound up 
persuading him that life insurance was 


a career in which he could be happy 
and live anywhere he chose. 
So after 11 successful years he sold 


his business, moved to California and 
hecame a special agent of Bankers Life 
Co. 


meeting high standards of quality in a 
volume adequate to meet people’s needs. 
Growth from business of this quality 
will be sound in nature, and the national 
economy will benefit. 








“MUTUAL 


Property 


calls for analysis of a client’s will 


Complete property analysis 
commendations designed for s 


David Adelman, M.D.R.T. 
Henry Berkowitz 

Ralph Fensterwald 

Jack D. Garfunkel, C.L.U. 

Norman I. Geld 

Victor R. Goldberg, C.L.U. 
Martin K. Gunz 

Joseph Handschu B. 
Lester J. Kenyon 

Martin S. Kravetz 
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associates and our fine clientele. 





Estate planning in order to be more than an empty gesture 


trust indenture as well as his policies. | 


BENEFIT 


Analysis 
, “buy and sell” agreement and 


is followed by appropriate re- 
ubmission to counsel so that 








complete integration may be achieved by proper instruments of 
disposition. It is a pleasure to salute: 


Louis R. Miller, C.L.U. 

Ernest Roth 

Solomon Schoenberg, C.L.U. 
Alfred Lincoln Schonfeld, C.L.U. 
Robert O. Segal 

Carl Spiro 

Daniel Spooner, M.D.R.T. 


William Steinberg 


Ralph Szabo 


Emanuel Winston 


SOLOMON HUBER, C.L.U., General Agent 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MU 6-8030 


*Freedom of the entrepeneur to utilize his own tools and techniques, the 
Agency’s or those of the Home Office or all three in dealing with estate 
planning problems redounds to The Mutual Benefit (Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J.) of this distinguished 104 years old institution, our 
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NEW IDEAS 
OLD IDEALS 


KRUEGER & DAVIDSON 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of Milwaukee 


386 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-8800 
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NYDBL 


Insurance men are talking about the 170,000 new sales opportunities opened up to them 
by the New York Disability Benefits Law. Many already are obtaining from us up-to-date 
information and “Request for Quotation” forms. Ready to sell now, or to get commit- 
ments, they are calling on the 170,000 New York State employers who must meet the 
requirements of the Law. 


We invite you to use our selling services too. 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD, C.L. U., and ASSOCIATES 


Manhattan Agency 
90 John St., New York 7, N. Y. ’*Phone COrtlandt 7-4363 


Assistant Managers and Agency Assistants 


Charles J. Weppler Bess M. Shapiro Clarence E. Greene C. William Palardy 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 





HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 















































THE HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


1760 Woolworth Building 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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WISHES TO THANK ITS MANY FRIENDS FOR THEIR 
COURTESIES DURING THE PAST YEAR 
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Making A Successful 


Unit Of Family 


By Carvin L. Pontius 
Vice President and Manager of Agencies 
Fidelity Mutual Life 





CALVIN L. PONTIUS 


The greatest contribution of life in- 
surance to the American economy is in 
the protection which it gives to the 
members of a dependent family, to- 
gether with the peace of mind and the 
freedom for planning which comes to 
the head of the family when insured. 

Through the element of protection, 
both in anticipation and realization, we 
are given a more stable society and a 
more content and happy one. 

Through life insurance a man is able 
to plan for his family, and should he not 
live, the family continues to be a suc- 
cessful human unit of itself and also a 
successful going concern insofar as the 
community is concerned. 


+ e 
Group Annuities 
(Continued from Page 36) 
under standard deferred annuity con- 
tracts, the need of more flexibility was 
recognized. The insurance companies re- 
vived the Deposit Administration method 
which had largely dropped out of usage. 
This collective fund method of insuring 
pensions does not offer the same abso- 
lute discharge of liabilities each year 
that the deferred annuity contract gives, 
but it retains the major services ren- 
dered by the insurance company with 
certain flexibilities where needed. 
Labor Union Demands Create New 
Situations 
Finally in 1949, the advent of demands 
by labor unions for trusteed plans under 
control of a board of trustees made up 
of union, general public, and manage- 
ment representatives raises new ques- 
tions. Pension plans must meet a vari- 
ety of interests—the employes’ interest 
In security, the union’s interest in pro- 
moting employe welfare, and manage- 
ment’s interest both in protecting em- 
ployes’ security and retaining the eco- 
nomic values of a sound plan. The 
self-insured trusteed plan can be a 
political football. Group annuities afford 
an outside administration of plan provi- 
sions and control of funds which will 
Protect the interests of all parties. 
Thus at every stage in the rapid devel- 
opment of pension plans, Group annuities 
ave demonstrated their service to in- 
dustry, Today there are over 2,200 
Troup annuity contracts, covering about 
2,000,000 employes with about $500,000,- 
of paid-up income at maturity to- 
ward which industry does not owe one 
cent because these benefits have been 
paid for and are guaranteed, regardless 
of what happens in the future. 


And so if the state is built on the 
family, then life insurance plays a very 
important part in our political progress 
as well as in our economic and social life. 

I am speaking from the standpoint of 
the policy owners and the beneficiaries. 
We can speak as well from. the stand- 
point of the neighbors, the co-workers, 
the fellow members of the community, 
and the welfare of all the people who 
fall within the boundaries of our local 
communities, states and nation. For the 
welfare of the one, family is the welfare 
of the group and without life insurance 
the present high level of family success 
could not be anywhere nearly so uni- 
formly maintained. 

I'll leave it to others to comment on 
the contribution which life insurance 
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60 East 42nd St. 
Lincoln Bldg. 








VAN ALST AGENCY 


Since 1925 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





Robert A. Van Alst, Jr. 
General Agent 


MUtrray Hill 2-8302 


New York 17, N. Y. 











makes to the building of the physical 
plants of our nation and the financing 
of our governments, and so forth. Also 
to others, the health gains which have 
been made and are being made because 
of the great contributions of life insur- 
ance. 

To sum up: I believe that life insur- 


ance’s greatest value comes from its 
protection against the loss of the human 
life value at premature death, and, sec- 
ond, in the very successful means of sav- 
ings which life insurance provides with 
its provisions for converting these sav- 
ings into the most utilizable form of 
retirement income. 
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For Efficient Service Call 





CF a Rienadien 


AGENCY 


NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-4400 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


THE 
GUARDIAN 
AGENCY FOR 

YOUR 


EISENDRATH— 


For Better Life Insurance Service 





1800 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 





SURPLUS AND BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


JACK WINDHEIM, Asst. Mgr. 
A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U., Brokerage Mor. 
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Specializing in 


Tax Matters affecting Insurance 
Estates and Corporations 
Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts 
Estate Analysis 


Business Insurance 


The FREID & MARKS Agency 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF BOSTON 


17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-4500 























Integration of Business Interests 


And Other Property 


By GerorcE B. Gorpon 


Director of Advanced Training 
Mutual Benefit Life 


Fabian Bachrach 
GEORGE B. GORDON 


The integration of the value of a 
client’s business interests with his other 
property is one of the major problems 
in estate planning. That is so because 
the business interest is so often the 
largest and least liquid item in the 
client’s estate. 

The value of property must be given 
substance in terms of money before it 
can be integrated into an estate plan. 
Salaried personnel and independent prac- 
titioners possess property of high value 
—their earnings potential—yet their es- 
tates may reflect nothing of that major 
asset—unless something is done to give 
substance to future earnings. Usually 
personal life insurance is the only way; 
sometimes some method of deferring 
income and creating future benefits can 
be used. Employes—and particularly ex- 
ecutive employes—may initiate or pro- 
cure deferred compensation contracts, 
participations in qualified employe bene- 
fit plans, advantageous stock purchase 
arrangements, and such, thus obtaining 
a measure of advantage over the pro- 
fessional man who must do all the job 
himself. 





>: 





YOUR SURPLUS PROBLEMS ARE OUR CONCERN 





But the problem is of the greatest 
importance to the owners of business, 
The very ownership of a business car- 
ries with it four basic needs, each of 
which is a threat to the estate: 

(a) Liquidity—The major portion of 
the estate is apt to be the business 
interest. High earnings include an ele- 
ment of wages, making the reinvest- 
ment of capital withdrawn from the 
business difficult if a comparable re- 
turn is sought for the beneficiaries of 
the estate. This is risk capital, pro- 
ductive of high yields, but semi-frozen 
as to capital values. High cash re- 
quirements must be anticipated so 
that, at the death of the owner, the 
enterprise will not be valued so highly 
that transfer duties and the losses 





George Byron Gordon 


George Byron Gordon was _ born 
in New York City, educated here and 
abroad, and saw war service in the 
United States Marine Corps. Trained 
in the law and in economics, he 
has had extensive experience as an 
agent and has specialized in estate 
planning and business problems as 
a consultant and economist. As a 
member of the editorial staff of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., he was in charge 
of Prentice-Hall’s Insurance and Tax 
News, - Insurance Tax and Estate 
Planning Service, Pension and Profit 
Sharing Service and allied publica- 
tions. 

Mr. Gordan has taught insurance 
subjects; has spoken frequently be- 
fore life underwriters and_ other 
groups, including the New York City 
CLU Chapter and the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of 
New York. Many of his talks and 








lectures have been widely published. 








incurred in forced liquidation wipe out 
the bulk of the estate. 

(b) Loss of the wage element is in- 
evitable in a liquidation. That must 
be hedged, as must the partial capital 
loss involved. In addition, some pro- 
tection should be provided against 
loss of at least part of the taxable 
value of the enterprise. The extent 
of the financial hedge should be 
measured by the difference between 
the value of the business interest and 








W. Solicit Your Snguiries 








MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 
CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


295 Madison Avenue 


LExington 2-5770 








New York 17 
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oo 
its salvage value, and must be pro- 
yided by a fund entirely independent 
of the business itself. 

(c) Possible loss of a co-owner’s 
skills should often be hedged. Since 
co-owners ordinarily contribute spe- 
cialized skills as well as capital to 
their joint endeavor, each may be a 
factor in the creation of profits. Each 
should be insured by the others 
against either permanent loss of 2 
ortion of the going value of the en- 
terprise or those losses occasioned by 
an interruption in earnings rate. 

(d) Lack of investment balance is 
a major hurdle. Absent a need to sell 
or convert a business interest into 
cash, good sense may still dictate 
reduction of the proportion of equity 
investment in the estate and call for 
an offsetting increase in fixed-dollar 
assets to provide a counter-balance for 
periods of deflation. That calls for a 
partial sale of the business interest or 
for reorganization of the enterprise 
so as to leave the estate with some 
interest in the continuing business 
and with the desired proportion of 
capital for reinvestment elsewhere. 
Sometimes this can be achieved by 
leaving an estate with a limited part- 
aership interest or a preferred stock 
interest so figured as to represent 
about the excess of going-concern 
value over salvage value. In that 
way, the yield of the estate’s invest- 
ments can be averaged up by means 
of continued participation in going 
business. Such plans may be effected 
on a testamentary basis, but are prob- 
ably most effective when arranged by 
inter vivos executory contract and 
carried out after death. 


Living Owners 


The integration of business interests 
with other assets applies with equal 
force to living owners. For them, such 
planning can assure continuation of the 
enterprise, provide incentive devices for 
the development of successor manage- 
ment, divorce the business mortality of 
survivors from the physical mortality of 
the deceased co-owners. Even corpora- 
tions are merely the shell, the business 
housed within is frequently every bit as 
mortal as the owners who operate it; 
so the legal form of the enterprise 
makes little difference. 

The surviving owners may realize an 
added advantage from proper planning. 
Close corporation stockholders may 
realize tax-exempt capital gains repre- 
sented by the increase in worth of their 
business over the capital actually in- 
vested—if they plan it that way. For 
example: $100,000 invested in a small 
corporation grows to $500,000 still in 
the corporation. A 50% stockholder died 
and receives $250,000 as the purchase 
price of his stock. The $200,000 capital 
gain is received by his estate free of 
income tax, because the stock acquired 
a new basis—value at the date of death. 
If the survivor has adequately insured 
his co-stockholder, he will receive $200,- 


000 (an amount equal to his share of 
the capital gain) free of tax in the form 
of life insurance proceeds. 


Maintaining Open Door 
to Deceased’s Heirs 


Proper planning may maintain an open 
door for the heirs of the deceased 
when they reach an age at which they 
may properly participate and when they 
evidence the desire and ability to do so 
—while still assuring the surviving co- 
owners of control. That can be achieved 
in the contract governing the sale of 
a stockholder’s interest to his co-stock- 
holders by reservation of a right of 
repurchase for certain people under cer- 
tain conditions. If the estate of a de- 
ceased has retained preferred stock- 
holdings or a limited partnership inter- 
est, that can be subject by its terms 
to conversion into common stock or a 
general partnership interest. 

Integration of the value of a business 
interest with the other assets of an 
estate owner requires partial or entire 
divorce of the fruits of the business 
owner’s activity from the hazards of 
that activity. Usually that objective is 
accomplished most effectively by the 
creation of a guaranteed market upon 
which to sell the business interest. Such 
a market may be the only means to 
conserve the value of the intangibles; 
purchase job and profit continuance for 
the surviving owners; assure re-entry 
to such heirs as mature into desired 
participation in management; offer op- 
portunity for avoiding taxation on the 
realized fruits of long-term activity; and 
limit the estate tax valuation of the 
business interest to its realizable value. 


When Money Is Everything 
The Equitable Society in sales talk 
based on retirement income plan, com- 
ments on a popular saying, “Money isn’t 
everything.” Says the Equitable: 

“When people say that they refer, of 
course, to the fact that there are finer 
things in life than the mere acquisition 
of wealth for wealth’s sake. But in talk- 
ing about security . . . money is every- 
thing; security in terms of a roof over 
your head, food, clothing, perhaps a few 
indulgences. One only has to see the 
career woman who lives past her produc- 
tive years and reaches old age without a 
guaranteed monthly income to realize 
how true this is. 

“The way you look and feel at age 65, 
or before, may well be governed by the 
coins that jingle in your purse, the 
folding money in your wallet, your abil- 
ity to pay your way and to enjoy life 
in your declining years. And _ that’s 
just plain common sense . because 
peace of mind certainly is reflected in 
the way you look and feel. Independ- 
ence... freedom to do the things you’ve 
always wanted ... . the time in which to 
do them... these things are priceless!” 





Established 1902 


The Johnston & Collins Co. 


General Agents, Life Department 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
(HARTFORD) 


55 Liberty Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tel. Digby 9-2183 
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| At your service 
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ABRAHAM W. EISEN, C.L.U. 









E. T. WELLS 









PHIL HODES 
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NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 










P. F. HODES, General Agent 










55 Liberty Street New York 5, N. Y. 









Phone BArclay 7-3972 
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FIDELITY MUTUALS 


Additional Term Insurance Rider 


Brokers like this plan BECAUSE— 


1. The Additional Term Insurance Rider will double or 
triple the face amount of the basic policy during the first 
20 years. 


2. Optional modes of settlement are available, thus in- 


creasing the flexibility of this additional coverage. 


3. Cash and loan values, as well as extended term bene- 


fits, are also available. 


4. If the basic policy provides for disability benefits, the 


rider can also include the waiver of premium feature. 


5. The rider can be issued at ages 20 to 45 with any 
permanent plan of insurance. It is convertible, without medi- 
cal examination, at attained age during the first 10 years to 


an equal amount of permanent insurance. 


It will pay you to get further information as to rates. 


We promise personal service on closing sales. 


THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


Arthur L. Sullivan, General Agent 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 


107 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 


(Twenty-seventh Floor) 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-5926 


55 Years in Life 
Insurance 


(Continued from Page 56) 


at a saloon on his way home; later he 
would reach the family either in a happy 
or quarrelsome mood, and occasionally 
our representative had to drink a so- 
ciable glass of beer or engage ina strenu- 
ous argument before collecting the due 
premiums. I well remember one occa- 
sion when the husband undertook to 
throw me out bodily, but after almost 
a battle royal, I got the whole of the 
five weeks’ premium due. I had already 
talked to the mother who had agreed 
that she would not object to anything 
I might say to the husband. 

3y then we could write Ordinary 
through our own agency, but there was 
no pressure from the home office that 
we obtain this type of business. All 
that was required was an average of 
$1,000 per month for each man in the 
agency. Thus, for nine men and myself, 
a total of $120,000 was considered satis- 
factory. 

Travels in Rural Territory of 700 Miles 

Because I had shown interest in the 
Ordinary business, producing more than 
was expected of me, I was offered in 
1917 by Robert K. Eaton, then agency 
vice president, a position as traveling 
auditor in the Albany Ordinary agency. 
(Traveline auditor is now known as su- 
pervisor.) I really wanted the job, but 
as an assistant superintendent I had 
been earning more than $300 a month. 
I had a wife and child to support and 
when Mr. Eaton offered me $125 a 
month I told him it was impossible for 
me to make the sacrifice. He discussed 
the matter with President Lamb and re- 
ceived permission to offer me the then 
unusual salary of $150 a month with 
promise of better things to come. 

I am rather proud of that promotion 
for I was the first John Hancock man 
who was transferred from the Weekly 
Premium Department to the Ordinary 
branch. I now had 700 miles of rural 
territory to cover and I tackled the job 
with all my energy and enthusiasm. 


Analyzes the Word “Luck” 


For two weeks I was a failure. I didn’t 
find a single agent who would intro- 
duce me to a prospect; wrote no busi- 
ness, appointed no agent. But I kept 
going. During the third week I ap- 
pointed two agents and got some busi- 
ness. In the next three and a_ half 
years we increased the production of 
the agency from $500,000 to $3,500,000. 
This experience taught me that when 
one is at the end of his rope something 
cheery may pop up. Some people may 
call it luck, but I think that most so- 
called lucky persons are something like 
the woodpecker—it uses its head and 
keeps on pecking. Certainly, one impor- 
tant element in luck, success or what- 
ever you call it, is the ability to associate 


Dorwin E. Gilson of St. Lawrence 
County. He had owned several Cheese 
factories and having bought milk from 
the local dairy farmers for many years 
he was well known throughout the whole 
county. From the local banker I learned 
that Gilson had a fine reputation for 
honesty and square dealing, Although 


he was only 43 at retirement I fe | 
he was the very kind of a person | | 


wanted. After a number of interviews 


I convinced him he was too young to | 


retire. Coming with us he soon was 
producing $300,000 a year. 


Heads Kansas City Agency Covering 
24 Counties 

In November, 1920, the company sent 
me to Kansas City, to open an agency 
covering 24 counties, mostly rural. The 
large territory meant working by day 
and riding by night, but even then I never 
adequately covered the assignment. 
There were some. pleasant interludes, 
however. Some of the agents I ap- 
pointed carried a shotgun in their cars. 
There being no law to protect rabbits, 
in the long trips across country we often 
would pot a few. Insurance and rabbit 
stew are forever associated in my mind 
with the Kansas City agency. But we 
had success in business, too, and all my 
Kansas City agency memories are happy 
ones. 

Given New York City Agency 

One day when 100 miles north of 
Kansas City I got a wire from Vice 
President Eaton asking me to report 
to the home office at once. I didn't 
know whether I was to be fired or 
transferred, but when I reached Boston 
I was offered the New York City gen- 
eral agency, of which I took charge in 
July, 1921. The company had maintained 
an office here since 1866, but the 13 
general agents who had preceded me 
showed an average service under four 
years, It wasn’t a bright prospect which 
greeted me when I reached the metropo- 
lis. 

Came Here to Find Only One Agent 

in Office 


When I took over the agency the en- 
tire office force consisted of three young 
women and one agent, but it was a very 
important agent as far as I was con- 
cerned. Mr. Swift was a good insurance 
man who conducted a general insurance 
business but was an effective John Han- 
cock worker until he died. He helped 
me in many ways. 

Soon after coming here from Kansas 
City it was suggested that I might 
gather in more business by appointing 
agents in a large number of towns, some 
very small ones. It proved impractical 
because it took a lot of time and was 
expensive, too. I had to travel almost 
continuously supervising new agents. 
Finally, I concluded that with millions of 
prospects in the greatest city in the 











most satisfying. 


keep it so. 


A. J. Powers E. D. Twyman 
Brokerage Supervisor Agency Supervisor 


16 Court Street 





Our Teal Anniversary 


This is our 20th anniversary year as Aetna Life general agent in 
Brooklyn and Long Island territory, and the friendships we have made in 
these years among brokers and independent life producers have been 


Our objective when we started—and now—has been to earn the re- 
spect and confidence of an increasing number of brokers and agents and 
to take care of their life insurance needs so satisfactorily that they would 
repeatedly come back for more of the same brand of service. Thanks to 
the efforts of our producer friends, business is good—and we aim to 


GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C. L. U. 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Long Island Supervisor 


Telephone: TRiangle 5-7560 


C. B. O’Connell 
Nassau County 
District Agent 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


HARTFO! 
A. I. Messinger 
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oneself with the right persons. This was | 
illustrated by an important and interes. | 
ing appointment in 1918 when I hire | 
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world I had better concentrate on the 
city itself. When I appointed agents— 
either full or part time—I tried to se- 
lect men of integrity who seemed _to 
have good personalities, believed in in- 
surance and would work on the job. We 
made progress, and these agents were 
largely responsible. 
Importance of Good Will 


[ think it was my first years in New 
York which really taught me the im- 
mense importance of good will. The 
New York fraternity had not received 
me with open arms, believing I would 
not last any longer than my _prede- 
cessors did. Of course, I knew that my 
primary job was to get more business, 
but I think I saw clearly that one of 
the first things to be done was to be 
“accepted” as the procedure is called 
when a stranger moves into a new neigh- 
borhood. There is an old saying to the 
effect that men will praise you when 
you do well unto yourself. But you can’t 
do well for yourself by yourself; cer- 
tainly not in life insurance. 

We had a hard, uphill fight in those 
first years to build up reputation and 
good will. That we did win is proved, 
I feel, by cold figures. 

When I took over the office in 1921, 
the agency paid for only $698,000 of 
business. In 1926, the year I received a 
contract which gave me a regular in- 
stead of a then restricted general agent’s 
contract. our paid-for business was 
more than $8,000,000. The business con- 
tinued to grow and in 1949 our pre- 
miums will aggregate $124,000,000. 

I have often wondered how we ac- 
complished what I consider a_ real 
achievement and what exactly is meant 
by good will. It is easy enough to ex- 
plain some of the things we did to 
build up the business, but it would take 
a whole volume to explain good will. 
Briefly, it is a mixture of honorable 
action and genuine sympathy. In insur- 
ance, good will believes that the best 
interests of the company are also the 
best interests of the policyholders. I am 
convinced that the undoubted confidence 
of the public in our great insurance com- 
panies is in the main owing to the gen- 
eral belief that the companies do and 
must consider the best interests of their 
policyholders. That is good will. 


For many years the agency has had 
its offices at 220 Broadway but they 
were outgrown and in 1927 it moved into 
225 Broadway where it has been ever 
since. I have noted many changes in life 
insurance production. Among them has 
been the wide expansion of insurance 
coverage, one phase of which has been 
the writing of Group insurance. The 
Hancock entered the Group field in 1924. 
Many interesting Group cases have come 
to us, and it was in 1943 that the Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation Plan, cover- 
ing thousands of employes for both 
Group Term and Group Permanent, 
came on our books. In the Schenley 


Ontario Agent 





L. L. FHIRSION 


The picture above is that of Les 
Thirston, Bronte, Ont., Confederation 
Life, whose story is printed on page 122. 





case there is more than $100,000,000 in 
force. 


His Years in Insurance Have Been 
Happy Ones 


After all of these years I naturally 
have some very definite ideas about life 
insurance. I emphatically believe, for in- 
stance, that the life insurance contracted 
in the next half century will dwarf by 
comparison what I have seen. Life in- 
surance simply must increase as there is 
no other substitute for it. It is an 
American necessity, a part of our way of 
life. Life insurance shows the people 
how to help themselves. It has won fhe 
confidence of the nation. This is be- 
cause it has furnished the public what it 
needs; has developed as demands for 
protection have increased; has met its 
objections; has been soundly adminis- 
tered by men of high ideals. 

My 55 years in life insurance have 
been happy ones. Some persons may 
say that I have had a narrow life be- 
cause of restriction to one major in- 
terest. Maybe that is true, but I feel 
sure that insurance has required all my 
abilities, such as they are. Some of the 
problems I had to meet and the strug- 
gles to solve them gave me real zest 
for the business. To succeed was a 
challenge; today, in other ways, still is. 
If I had a son I should want him to be 
a life insurance man. 














Death of a 


If Willy Loman had been a member of our Agency there would 
have been no ‘‘death’”’ of a salesman. 


His training and supervision would have left him thoroughly 
imbued with the philosophy that has guided our Agency for over 
twelve years. He would still believe with us that: 


Salesman? 








“The difficult is that which can be done immediately; 
the impossible is that which takes a little longer.” 


GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER AGENCY 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 
111 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


COrtlandt 7-7345 
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SAUL ROSENSTEIN, Manager 
MILTON GOLDSTEIN, Asso. Mgr. 


The “‘Live”’ 
Life Insurance 


Agency 


- - - Serving the Life Insurance Fraternity since 1907 


Jos. D. Bookstaver Agency, Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Phone WOrth 2-5800 


GENERAL AGENT LIFE DEPARTMENT 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
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. . » from the members of 
this Agency to every one of our Home Office friends 
and associates for your valuable help and coopera- 


tion during the last four years. 


You have played a vital part in the building of 


this Agency from its inception. 


JOHN H. EVANS. Manager 


Home Life Insurance Company of New York 


110 William Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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Enters Insurance From 


Field of the Theatre 


Harold O. Wilber one of the leading 
agents of Capitol Life of Denver, and 
also general manager of the Thomas 
F. Daly Agency Co. of that city, an 
organization regarded as one of the 


largest in the field of casualty insur- 
ance west of Chicago, has been selling 
insurance for the Capitol for a quarter 
of a century. 


HAROLD O. WILBER 


30orn in Gowanda, N. Y., he was 
educated in the public schools of that 
city and later attended University of 
Vermont. As a youth he worked in 
insurance during vacations making in- 
spections in connection with the insur- 
ance activities of his father. However, 
on leaving college his thoughts were 
towards the theater and he became af- 
filiated with the old Orpheum Circuit 
which finally sent him to Denver where 
he was the Circuit’s treasurer and man- 
ager for some time. He decided to make 
Denver his permanent residence; got 
married and when his daughter was 





Spiritual Values 
(Continued from Page 52) 


his friend, by caring and providing 
for him, for his sake. 

The pursuit of wisdom especially 
unites man to God by friendship. 

Good morals are those which are 
in accord with reason. 

As the life by which men live well 
here on earth is ordained as a means 
to the end of that blessed life which 
we hope for in Heaven, so, too, what- 
ever particular goods are procured by 
man’s agency whether wealth or prof- 
its or health or eloquences or learn- 
ing are ordained as a means to the 
end of the common good. 

A thing is most perfect when it is 
able to produce its like; for that light 
shines perfectly which gives light to 
others ... Wherefore a thing tends 
to a divine likeness from the very 
fact that it tends to be the cause of 
other things. 

Two Great Frenchmen 


Two of the greatest scholastics of the 
modern period are the Frenchmen Jac- 
ques Maritain and Etienne Gilson. Of 
Maritain it has been said that “the 
mere suavity of his words restore our 
faith in the culture of his religion.” 
Etienne Gilson, besides being one of the 
most brilliant and lucid writers on the 
subject of Christian philosophy since 


Thomas Aquinas, is the founder of a 
great school of Medieval Thought and 
Learning at Toronto. To quote from 


born turned to insurance as a career. 
This was because he had no capital at 
the time and wanted independence. He 
cast his lot with Clarence J. Daly, presi- 
dent of the Capitol Life and also of the 
Thomas F. Daly Agency Co. In 1938 
he became general manager of the 
Thomas F. Daly Agency Co., but has 
continued writing life insurance. In 
Denver he has become a leading citizen. 








Maritain, who is presently lecturing at 
Princeton: 

The chief aspirations of a person 
are aspirations to freedom—which is 
spontaneity, expansion or autonomy. 

Speaking of will and love rather 
than knowledge, no one is freer or 
more independent than the one who 
gives himself for a cause or a real 
being worthy of the gift. 

Etienne Gilson, writing on “Medieval 
Universalism and Its Present Value,” 
says: 

Let us therefore quietly accept our 
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A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 
PROGRESSIVE assistance 


SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 
50 Court Street Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
MAin 4-8250 





(Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 














fact is that after losing our common 
faith, our common philosophy, and our 
common art, we are in great danger 
of losing even our common. science 
and of exchanging it for state-con- 
trolled dogmas. 


own times with the firm conviction 
that just as much good can be done 
today as at any time in the past, pro- 
vided only that we have the will to 
find the way to do it. 

Whether we like it or not, the sad 














A REMINDER— 











JOHN J. PLUMB, Associate Manager 


IN CHARGE OF FULL-TIME STAFF IN NEWARK: 


James E. McEvoy 


BROKERAGE: Albert Mehrbach, Jr. 
Suite 1115, 744 Broad St., Newark 2, N, J. 


Assistant Managers in charge of Detached Offices: 


F. Donald Lewis 
Trenton, N. J. 


C. Jordan Kreutzer 


Jersey City, N. J. 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 





Again the Leader—THE NEWARK AGENCY 


The first Prudential Agency in length of service—Newark is once again 
the leader for 1948, as well as in the first six months of 1949. 


SERVICE TO BROKERS— 


We stand ready to serve general insurance men and brokers in all Ordinary 
and Group coverages with expert sales assistance by a staff of salaried 
experts. This service is rendered without charge. 


The New York State Temporary Disability Benefits Law becomes fully 
effective and benefit payments begin July 1, 1950. Let us show your clients 
now how advantageous a Prudential cash sickness plan can be to themselves 
and their employees. Our facilities are at your command. 


CHARLES W. CAMPBELL, C.L.v. 


THE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Manager 


ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


A. R. Snitzer R. N. McFadden 
GROUP: Herman L. Pritchard 
MArket 3-2990 


R. M. Morris 


Duncan Macfarlan 


Hackensack, N. J. 


D. A. King 
Paterson, N. J. 


William K. Kalteissen 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


PRUDENTIAL 











a mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Income Tax 


(Continued from Page 62) 


THE 





published letter ruling previously _re- 
ferred to. In the request for that ruling, 
advice had been asked on the effect. ot 
a non-contractual, administration privi- 
lege to the insured within sixty days 
after the endowment maturity date to 
return to the insurance company the 
check in settlement of the proceeds 
and to elect an instalment settlement. 
The ruling stated that the constructive 
receipt theory applied. There is some 
slight question that a different position 
might be taken if the right in question 
were a contractual one, but the con- 
tracts of most companies do not give 
this right. 

For the calendar year 1950, Green must 
include in his taxable income for Federal 
income tax purposes the amount by 
which the maturity value exceeds the 
premiums paid. In all likelihood, there 
must also be included the “interest” fac- 
tor on the annual instalments for each 
year, including the year 1950. This in- 
terest factor is probably to be deter- 
mined by dividing the maturity value by 
the number of limited annual instal- 
ments and subtracting the quotient from 
the actual amount of the annual instal- 
ment payment. On the other hand, there 
is the possibility that by some strained 
construction of T.D. 5684 the annual in- 
stalments would be excluded from tax- 
able income until Green received aggre- 
gate payments equal to the maturity 
value on the “profit” on which he had 
already paid a tax. 

White elects a life income settlement, 
which takes him outside the purview of 
the favorable tax treatment accorded by 
T.D. 5684. That T.D. has no application 
to annuities, and “amounts received as 
annuities” remain outside the exclusion 
of Section 29.22 (b) 2—1 of the Regu- 
lations and are specifically subjected to 
the “3% annuity rule” under Code Sec- 
tion 22 (b) (2) (A) and the interpretative 
regulations under that Section. 

The factual situations previously dis- 
cussed are not to be compared with in- 
stalment payments for a limited pe- 
riod or as a life income payable by rea- 
son of the death of the insured. Instal- 
ment payments in the latter case are 
entirely excluded from gross income for 
Federal income tax purposes under Code 


Section 22 (b) (1). 
Jones and Black 


Jones’ election that the insurance com- 
pany retain the maturity value of his en- 
dowment policy under the “interest op- 
tion” also takes him outside the tax ex- 
clusion principle of T.D. 5684. Both the 
Code and the Treasury Regulations pro- 
vide for income tax on the “interest pay- 
ments on such amounts” in this case. 

Black’s case poses the “$64 question” — 
what effect will reservation of a commu- 
tation privilege have where, prior to the 
date of endowment maturity, the insured 
elects to have the maturity value payable 
in limited instalments ? 

This writer, as well as a number of 
other men interested in this subject, has 
expressed the opinion that the inclusion 
of the commutation privilege should not 
alter the favorable tax status of limited 
instalments under T.D. 5684. Now that 
the constructive receipt doctrine has 
been reaffirmed with such vigor in LT. 
3963, another look at these opinions is 
in order, 

In IT. 3402, 1940-36-10406 (p. 4) advice 
was requested in 1940 as to the tax 
Status of a limited instalment settle- 
ment elected prior to endowment ma- 
turity, of the maturity value, subject to 
the insured’s right to take down the 
Principal sum at any time. In I.T. 3413, 
1940-40- 10435 (p. 2), issued the same 
year, a ruling was requested on identical 
facts, except that a life income settle- 
ment was elected. In both rulings, the 
Treasury Department applied the “3% 
annuity rule’ but made no mention of 
any greater liability because of the 
commutation privileges. 

In the Thornley case, the Tax Court 
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Most Policies 
Are Ordinary Life 


Two-thirds of all life insurance owned 
in the United States is Ordinary insur- 
ance—the type usually bought individu- 
ally in units of $1,000. At the end of 
1948, the total of Ordinary insurance 
outstanding was $132.2 billion under 61 
million policies. 

Purchases of new Ordinary insurance 
in 1948 were 66% of all life insurance 
purchases in the United States. They 
were $15 billion, about 2% less than the 
1947 figure, although still very near the 
record-setting totals of the past three 
years. 1948 purchases were one and 
one-half times the annual purchases of 
1941-1945. 

New York families led in the purchase 
of new Ordinary insurance in 1948, with 
a total of $1.8 billion. This was a decline 
of about 5% from 1947. California was 
second in 1948 purchases, with $1.2 bil- 
lion, a slight increase over 1947. 

Ordinary insurance accounts for the 
bulk of benefit payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. In 1948, death 
benefits under the 380,000 Ordinary poli- 
cies that became claims were over $1 
billion, the largest amount on record. 
New York families received the greatest 
share of this amount, nearly $.2 billion 
under 60,000 policies. 

Most Ordinary insurance policies con- 
tain optional provisions for income pay- 
ment of benefits instead of a lump sum. 
During 1948, the use of benefit funds 
as income increased to a record amount. 





felt that the reservation by the insured 
of the privilege to take down the com- 
muted value at any time was another 
factor to support the conclusion that he 
possessed a property interest in the pro- 
ceeds and that the limited instalment 
payments were not, therefore, subject to 
Federal income taxation. 
Exercise of Commutation Privilege 


The theory that a commutation privi- 
lege should not affect the tax exclusion 
of limited instalment payments is fur- 
ther buttressed by recent cases in other 
fields of law to the effect that if the tax- 
payer must give up some valuable right 
in order to receive or acquire full con- 
trol over the property, the constructive 
receipt doctrine is inapplicable. Would 
not the exercise of a commutation privi- 
lege under the life insurance policy de- 
prive the taxpayer-insured of the “valu- 
able right” to receive interest payments 
or interest accretions in the future on 
the sum withdrawn? 

On the other side of the “ledger” are, 
possibly, Frackelton v. Commissioner, 46 
B.T.A. 883 (1942), and Blum v. Higgins, 
150 F. (2d) 471 (1945). In both cases 
taxpayer, the insured, prior to the en- 
dowment maturity date of the contract, 
and in accordance with contractual privi- 
leges granted by the policy, elected set- 
tlement under the option that the insur- 
ance company shall retain the proceeds 
at interest, pay interest periodically, sub- 
ject to the insured’s right to withdraw 
principal at any time. Both cases held 
that the insured “constructively received” 
the maturity value for the purpose of 
taxing the profit in the year of maturity. 
In the Blum case, at p. 474, the Court 
said: “We are holding that, after having 
chosen Option A, the taxpayer is in a 
position where he had the equivalent 
of a sum of available cash.” 

Until this point is clarified by Treasury 
interpretation or judicial decision, cau- 
tion is indicated in giving advice on the 
effect in T.D. 5684 of a full power of 
commutation. An insured who elects a 
limited instalment option for his benefit 
and who designates no contingent bene- 
ficiary other than his estate would, as a 
matter of administrative practice, gen- 
erally be given the privilege of taking 
down the commuted value of unpaid 
guaranteed instalments even though this 
privilege was not expressly reserved to 
him. This fact may offer a practical 
solution to the problem pending interpre- 
tation by the Treasury Department or 
by the courts. 
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and General Brokers 





THE S. S. WOLFSON AGENCY, INC. 
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Insurance Helps Houston Industries 


By F. M. Corzetius j 
President, Houston Industrial Pipe Line Co. 


Back in 1941 the Houston Industrial 
Pipe Line Co. and affiliated companies 
represented a small organization, having 
13 industrial customers. The business 
sound but small. Since that time 
expanded, 


was 
the company 
adding to its sources of gas supply and 
to its customers until today it serves 
some 40 customers, including the city 
of Houston, Lone Star Cement Co., 
Trinity Portland Cement Co. Gulf 
Portland Cement Co., Hughes Tool Co., 
Reed Roller Bit Co., Diamond Alkali 
Co., Koppers Co., Inc., Sheffield Steel 
Corp., General Foods and other well 
known companies. 

The growth in the company’s sales is 
indicated by 1942 sales of gas which to- 
taled 9,500 Mcf. daily while at the pres- 
ent time they are 45,000 Mcf. daily. With 
contracts to supply some of the leading 
industries in Houston this company 1s 
in splendid condition. 

In the development of the company 
which covered new sources of supply 
and new contracts, the major portion of 
the funds for such development was made 
available by the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. It was through this source that it 


has gradually 





F. M. CORZELIUS 


was made possible for the company to ex- 
tend its pipe lines to Houston industries. 





Wage Rates 


(Continued from Page 67) 
years from 1914 to 1949, we can then 
deal with wage and price data that 


are considered to be more nearly com- 
parable. In that period factory hourly 
wage rates advanced from 22 cents to 
$1.38, a more than six-fold increase. At 
the same time, however, the cost of liv- 
ing rose 134%. Hence, the real hourly 


wage rate increased 169%, or something 
more than 2% times. The difference be- 
tween the increase in money and real 
wage rates was clearly pretty large. 


Significance of Wage-Price Changes 


What is interesting and important 
about this rise in real wage rates is that 
a large part of it occurred, not during 
years of rapidly advancing wages and 
prices, but when prices and wages were 
both falling, as in 1921-22 and 1929-32. 
For in those periods, prices dropped 
much more than wage rates, and, in 
the subsequent years of business re- 
covery, wages retained their enhanced 
purchasing power. These wage-price 
changes are of profound and surprising 
significance, as can be seen in the rec- 
ord of two decades from 1929 to 1949. 
From 1929 to 1939, the money hourly 
wage rate increased from 57 to 63 cents, 
a rise of 6 cents or 10.5%. Because 
prices were some 19% lower in 1939 
than in 1929, the real hourly wage rate 
increased 38%. On the other hand, from 
1939 to June, 1949, the money hourly 
wage rate advanced from 63 cents to 
$1.38, an increase of 75 cents an hour 
or 118%. But in this decade prices were 
rising, not falling. The cost of living 
was some 70% higher at the end than 
at the beginning of the period and the 
real hourly wage rate is found to have 
risen 26%, an amount substantially less 
than in the preceding 10 years. 

This brief review of the behavior of 
wages since 1890 should yield some ten- 
tative conclusions. The probabilities are 
that the real hourly wage rates of fac- 
tory labor have had a 3- to 4-fold in- 
crease in the 60 years, 1890-1949. The 
increase has not been even and uninter- 
rupted. There is reason to believe that 
the most substantial advances in the 
purchasing power of wage rates have 
been made during years of declining 
prices and wages, and, at least, during 
the early phases of price and business 
recovery. There is also considerable evi- 
dence which indicates that rapidly ris- 


| 
ing wage rates, money and real, do not 
necessarily produce good and expanding 
employment, except perhaps during the 
business booms associated with war and 
post-war inflations. 

The notion that American wage rates 
however measured, increased at some 
specified rate, say 34% a year, is wide 
of the mark as a description of what 
actually happened. It is true that the 
long run pull was upward. But the cause 
of this upward trend was a typical sue- 
cession of reactions Of wage rates to 
business conditions. Broadly speaking 
money wage rates declined less than 
prices, when business was falling off. 
Hence real wage rates rose, often sub. 
stantially. In the subsequent period of 
recovery, wage rates retained their de- 
pression gains and often added to them 
by reason of the fact that wages tended 
for a while anyhow, to move up faster 
than prices, once the recovery had com- 
pleted its initial phases. The exception 
to this rule appears to be the period, 
1939-1949. But this episode is not yet 
completed; the measurement of prices 
during the period of price control pre- 
sents special difficulties; and the full 
history of the war and post-war boom 
remains still to be studied and written. 


Sensitivity of Wage Rates to 
Business Conditions 


So far as there are any reliable rec- 
ords of wage rates (and there are valu- 
able and interesting series running as 
far back certainly as the Civil War), 
these records show an amazing sen- 
sitivity of wage rates to business con- 
ditions, i.e., to the business cycle. Once 
a business decline was clearly under 
way, money wage rates would promptly 
and generally decline also. Contrarywise, 
once there were clear evidences of busi- 
ness recovery, money wage rates would 
begin quickly and generally to go up. 
This behavior was characteristic not 
alone of the major, long cycles, but of 
the minor, short cycles as well. 

Only in the 1930’s did money wage 

















Congratulations to The Eastern Underwriter 


On a Long and Useful Service 


ing men and women along the way. 


| Clarence Axman, friendly, competent, unique editor for over thirty-five years has been a creative 
| force in the life insurance business. He has sensed trends, championed worthy causes, boosted deserv- 


We of the Cook Agency believe that the first job of life insurance sales management is the fullest 
development of human individuality and personality — and that the application of these to the life 


insurance business is both possible and fruitful. 


More power to you, Clarence Axman, in your paper's second half-century. 


PAUL W. COOK, C.L.U. 


General Agent and Associates 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


Suite 825, 1 North LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Phone: RAndolph 6-3444 
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begin consistently to depart from 
ern of behavior. There were 
s of change as early as the 
depression, 1929-1933, and still stronger 
ones during the recovery from that 
depression and in the years to follow. 
For the first time in the history of the 
United States the large majority of wage 


rates 
this patt 
indication 


hae oe 
Leo Wolman 

Leo Wolman, professor of eco- 
nomics, Columbia University, is a 
member of research staff of National 
Bureau of Economic Research, a 
trustee of Mutual Life, trustee of 
Foundation for Economic Education, 
a director of Clark Equipment Co., 
and is vice president of Academy of 
Political Science. 

He was former chairman, 
Advisory Board of National Recovery 
Administration; member of National 
Labor Board; chairman of Automo- 


bile Labor Board, and also taught at 
University of Michigan, Johns Hop- 
lkins, Harvard and New School for 
| Social Research. 


Labor 





He is author of “Planning and Con- 
trol of Public Works”; “Growth of 
| American Trade Unions, 1880-1923” ; 
|“Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism” ; 
|“Industry-wide Bargaining,” and nu- 
| merous articles. He is co-author of 
“Business Cycles and Unemploy- 
ment”; “Recent Economic Changes”; 
|“Recent Social Trends,” and the 
| “State in Society.” 








rates were made subject to public policy. 
They reacted slowly, if at all, to the 
state of the market. And this country 
was dedicated, over an ever increasing 
area, to new principles of wage determi- 
nation. 


What this means in terms of business 
policy and decisions ought to be plain. 
The wage policies embraced by organ- 
ized labor and the government are not 
as novel as they seem. They have much 
in common with the policies of price 
stabilization which have been pursued 
for many years in the United States 
and throughout the balance of the world 
by various and sundry organized inter- 
ests. It cannot be said that these experi- 
ments have had a happy history. Where 
price stability was achieved, it proved 
to be temporary and was accompanied, 
or shortly followed, by great instability 
in the volume of business, production 
and employment. 


Business Developments Pose 


Difficult Problems 


For American business, these develop- 
ments pose problems of unusual diffi- 
culty. They assume that wages, as the 
major element of the cost of doing 
business, will, in the future, be less and 
less amenable to changing business con- 
ditions. How costs will be adjusted, if 
and when adjustment is required, is the 
puzzle which business men must seek 
to solve in the years ahead. Reliance on 
rising productivity, which is accepted by 
many as the solution of the problem 
of a system of ever rising and never 
falling wages, can hardly be considered 
a satisfactory way out of the dilemma 
we have created for ourselves. At the 
best the annual increment of man-hour 
output for the American economic sys- 
tem as a whole is not likely to be large 
enough to pay for everything that is 
required of it. This increment, also, if 
it is used for wages will not be avail- 
able for the large and steady price re- 
ductions upon which expanding markets 
and employment have depended in the 
past and will probably continue to de- 
pend in the future. If we were wise, we 
would not rely so much on productivity 
and start assessing our wage and labor 
policies. It is these policies that require 
more understanding and prompt revision. 


With N. Y. Life Since 1946 
Killen Leads Company’s Agents 


C. H. (“Smoky”) Killen of San An- 
tonio, new president of 1949 Top Ciub 
of New York Life, paid for 335 policies 
during year ending June 30, 1949, and 
led the company with $3,084,472 produc- 
tion. 





C. H. “SMOKEY” KILLEN 


Mr. Killen received his early educa 
tion in El Paso; attended University 
of Texas for three years, and in 1947 
studied the Insurance Marketing Course 
at Southern Methodist University. Dur- 
ing World War II he served as a lieu- 


tenant in the Marine Air Corps in the 
Philippines and at Okinawa. In Novem- 
ber, 1946, he joined New York Life as 
an agent in Arizona. 

Early in 1948 when New York Life 
resumed doing a life insurance business 
in Texas Mr. Killen became associated 
with the San Antonio branch. Last year 
he was a “Million Dollar Member” of 
the Nylic Top Club. 

Mr. Killen was installed as president 
of the Top Club. when it met at Sun 
Valley, Idaho, September 6-10. He was 
among the featured speakers. He will 
take an active part in a series of regional 
education conferences for New York Life 
throughout the country. 





Insurance On Children 

Purchases of life insurance on children 
in 1948 were one and a half times those 
of 1945, nearly three times those of the 
early 1940’s. The percentage of Juvenile 
purchases in total Ordinary and Indus- 
trial purchases was 15% in 1948. The 
percentage of Juvenile to tota! purchases 
(including Group insurance which is not 
issued to children) was nearly 13% in 
1948. 

Most of the insurance purchased was 
on lives of very young children. Two- 
thirds of them were under 5. 





A Carnegie Comment 


The story goes that Andrew Carnegie 
was once asked the trick question— 
“Which is more important in industry-— 
labor, capital, or brains ?” 

The great industrialist thought a mo- 
ment and then replied with a chuckle— 
“Which is the most important leg of a 
three-legged stool?” 
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Offers Brokers and Surplus Writers 
COMPLETE BROKERAGE an REASSURANCE FACILITIES 


@ Complete reassurance service supplements the Company's 
own broad retention basis on standard and sub-standard risks 








@ Special commission agreement direct with the Company 
guarantees liberal first year and renewal commissions on 
each case 


@ Wide variety of low net-cost insurance plans 





@ Annual and single premium annuities 


VERNE K. PITFIELD, Branch Manager 


1649 Raymond Commerce Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. MArket 3-7192 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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Was With Byrd In Antarctic 


W. J. Meagher, special service repre- 
sentative of Acacia Mutual Life, Norfolk, 
Va, was with Admiral Byrd on his U. S. 
Navy’s Antarctic expedition of 1946-47, 
his job being that of navigator on the 
u. S. S. Mt. Olympus, flagship of the 
expedition. Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer S pic- 
ture, “The Secret Land, gives the pic- 
torial record of the trip in technicolor. 


The Voyage 
2 


“The voyage began on December 2 
1946,” Mr. Meagher said, “and on 
December 26 the first iceberg was seen. 
It was about five city blocks in size as 
it was seen rising out of the water. Since 
most of an iceberg is submerged its true 
size can be imagined. Soon the expedi- 
tion began to pass through a forest of 
hundreds of icebergs. With continuous 
daylight 24 hours a day sleep was diffi- 
cult and it was necessary to change the 
course often to dodge the icebergs. 
On December 30 the expedition sighted 
Scott Island, rendezvous point with 
other ships of the expedition. The most 
arduous maneuvering began on January 
1, 1947, and slow progress was made 
through 700 miles of pack ice, finally 
reaching the Ross Sea and open water. 

“Next thrill was the sight of the Ross 
Sea Ice Barrier where all the icebergs 
in the South Pacific originate. The bar- 
rier, running for 600 miles, is from 80 to 
200 feet high. The task force then sailed 
parallel to its destination—the Bay of 
Whales and Little America. All further 
operation originated there and aerial 
reconnaissance of the continent began. 
The Bay of Whales was left on February 
6 as the fall season in Antarctica drew 
near and new ice was formed. Further 
excitement came when just a few hours 


W. J. MEAGHER 


away from open water one of the ships 
lost her rudder and had to be towed to 
New Zealand by the ice breaker, North 
Wind. All hands were safe by March 14 
and on April 14 the Olympus docked in 
Washington to write finis to a very suc- 
cessful expedition.” 

Mr. Meagher became interested in in- 
surance as a result of purchase of an 
Acacia retirement income policy. When 
he returned from the Antartic he 
joined Acacia. 





Medical Cost Aspects 


(Continued from Page 61) 


that many state medical societies have 
retained specified income limits at such 
a low level that a large middle income 
the benefit of 
protection. While the 
specified limits permit many patients 
to insure the full their bill, 
it seems that the plan fails in many 
states to do the job for the majority 


class is now without 


“full payment” 


cost of 


of those wage earners whose unions 
are pressuring for compulsory health 
insurance and whose employers are 


most likely to purchase group insur- 
ance. Success in dealing with this part 
of the picture will depend to a large 
degree on the willingness of doctors 
to invoke a “voluntary OPA” for an 
increasing number of patients in prefer- 
ence to the type of fee control inherent 
in the federal medical care proposals. 
It is unrealistic to assume that union 
leaders will settle 
erage of the low income group alone. 


Few in A. & H. Field Sell Catastrophe 


Coverage 


for complete cov- 


The other phase of the problem is 
the fact that relatively few insurers 
in the accident and health fields are 
selling catastrophe coverage. The re- 
cent rush to buy polio insurance is 
an example of some public demand in 
this field, but other medical expense 
which runs into thousands of dollars 
- largely uncovered. The sale may be 
inhibited by a failure to design the 
overage because of the indefinite 
character of doctors’ charges but. it 
may also be due to a limit on amount 
i Premium which the — subscriber, 
Mie tea a cc or employe, is willing 
pit ie “4 tendency may become more 
sa li time goes on. If the 
existing hee care insurance, added to 

Sting hospital and surgical coverage, 





should follow a pattern of insuring the 
small claims for a limited number of 
home and office calls with the attendant 
administrative expense of handling 
these frequent items, then an extra 
layer of catastrophe coverage on the 
combined package may cost just enough 
to price the article out of the market. 

Suggestion Made to a Congressional 

Subcommittee 

The alternative with which we may 
be faced is expressed in a statement 
by Ray D. Murphy on behalf of Ameri- 
can Life Convention and Life Insur- 
ance Association of America to the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
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with respect to Title VII of Senate 
3ill 1679, in which he says: 

“The small, routine costs of medical 
care, as distinguished from the heavy 
expenses of a major illness or acci- 
dent, are foreseeable and can be 
budgeted in the same way that we 
budget other living costs such as 
food and clothing. They would ac- 
count for a major portion of the ex- 
penses of administering the proposed 


program without bringing any ap- 
preciable benefit to the individual. 
Possibly the workable answer for 


broad application will ultimately be 


Fast GROWING COMPANY 
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General Agents 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY | 
Chicago, Ill. 
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For Efficient Service Call 


- New York 7 


JULIUS J. BLUMENFELD 








| 


found in a restricted form of voluntary 

insurance which does not relieve the 

insured person of paying for the 

minor costs of general medical care 

but takes care of necessary extensive 
medical care.” 

If this concept could be implemented 
by doctors making their fees more defi- 
nite and by sales promotion of 
catastrophe coverage, the patient might 
give up some of his preference for 
payment of small claims in exchange 
for the assurance that he would not 
have an unlimited risk to “self-insure” in 


(Continued on Page 157) 
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the Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 
and the County of Nassau 
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THE ROBERT N. ROSE AGENCY 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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186 Montague St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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What Are You Doing About The 
NEW DISABILITY BENEFITS LAW? 


KEANE & WARNER, INC. 


Leading A. & H. General Agents of 
The United States Life Insurance Co. 
in the city of New York 


OFFERS YOU 


Complete sales and promotional facilities to develop 
this profitable and compulsory new market. 


We will insure 4 lives and up. 


Our Coverage is TOPS — our Service the BEST. 


KEANE & WARNER, INC. 


150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-3670 


Bob Keane and Reub Warner are A. & H. specialists operating 
exclusively for brokers and agents. No direct business. 














Says Dollars Should 


Philip LeBoutillier, head of Best & 
Co., one of New York’s largest depart- 
ment stores, was principal speaker at a 
conference recently held for purpose of 
launching a drive for returning the dol- 
lar to a sound, convertible-into-gold 
basis. He warned life insurance execu- 
tives, bankers and business men that 
they should be articulate in demanding 
protection for the purchasing power of 
the dollar. He said the original func- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board were 
to control the business cycle and flatten 
out the ups and downs of business, but 
it has chiefly become a political instru- 
ment whose main duty is to make it pos- 
sible for an extravagant government to 


Cos. Picked Jack Sutton 


(Continued from Page 42) 


day; come over and see me.” When he 
arrived he was told that the company’s 
general agent in Utica wanted to re- 
enter the personal production field and 
Sutton could have the post if he wanted 
it. He accepted it. 


Takes Insurance Course 


Soon after that—in 1930—James Elton 
Bragg, general agent of Guardian Life, 
came upstate to conduct a summe1 
course in his then capacity of professor 
of life insurance and director of life 
insurance, division of commerce, ac- 
counts and finance, New York Univer- 
sity. The lectures were reproductions of 
a New York University course, and 
consisted of 160 class hours. With Bragg 
were members of the insurance faculty 
of New York University at the time— 
Horace Wilson, general agent of the 
Equitable Society; the late A. Rushton 
Allen, Philadelphia general agent, Union 
Central, and Leon Gilbert Simon, Equi- 
table Society. Sutton took the course. 

Later, he resigned his general agency 
and became an agent for Penn Mutual 
Life reporting to Utica, for which com- 
pany he paid for about $200,000 a year. 

Joins Guardian Life 

He finally went with the Guardian 
Life as an agent in the Oneida terri- 
tory reporting to Walter R. Wilkinson, 
general agent of the company in Syra- 
cuse. Wilkinson is Sutton’s idea of an 
unusually effective general agent, a man 
with an insurance mind lending itself 
to insurance implications and integra- 
tions. A graduate of Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Wilkinson became as- 
sistant general agent for an Iowa com- 
pany and later was general agent in 
Philadelphia from where he went to 
Syracuse. It was Wilkinson who got 
Sutton interested in programming. 

“In a community such as Oneida 
where an agent knows everybody, is 
intimate with so many families, pro- 
gramming makes for the most number 
of clients and the most satisfied clients,” 
said Sutton to the writer. “Furthermore, 
it is a tie-up that constantly expands 
and is an endless prospect chain as 
every time a child is born that means 
another prospective policy.” 


Community Activities 


One of Sutton’s principal community 
activities is the city’s shade tree cam- 
paign which is held every spring and 
of which he is the organizer. That was 
started a decade ago and is one of the 
reasons why Oneida streets have so 
many beautiful trees. Old trees are con- 
tinually dying and the object of the 
campaign is to see that new ones take 
their places. Only participation of the 
property owners is to dig a hole and 
the trees, wrapped and trimmed, will 
be furnished. Sutton is also on board 
of governors of the Oneida Improvement 
Association. In November and December 
of 1948 he took part in the United Hos- 
pital drive. 

Several years ago Mr. Sutton was 
county commissioner for the Boy Scouts. 
“The big kick for older people working 








Be Returned Intac 


borrow money cheaply. : 

LeBoutillier said responsibility of dg. 7 
lar custodians is to see that policyhold. 
ers, depositors and others with accumy. 
lated savings should see that dollars ep, 
trusted to them are returned as near the 
same purchasing power as possible. 

Leslie Gould, blunt-spoken financia! 
editor of New York Journal American 
backed up LeBoutillier’s talk with a ring. 
ing column saying that once upon ae 
time it was considered smart to } 
thrifty, and put a little money by fo) 
a rainy day or the autumn years of life | 
He stressed the necessity of those in} 
whose keeping are the savings of the 
people to see that the value of accumy. 
lated dollars is maintained. 
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with the Boy Scouts,” he told the write, 
‘is that those who have this associatioy 
with these fine boys can live their liye 
all over again in lives of other people’ 


As Viewed by Local Editor 


: In commenting upon him as a citizen 
Cornelius M. Milnoe, a_ live upstate 
newspaper man who is editor of Oneid; 
Democratic Union, said to the writer) 

“Jack Sutton has been a leader jy 
this community for at least 15 years 
If there is anything going on of a civic 
nature he ties up and doesn’t do it jus 
to be known as a committeeman. He 
has taken a part in nearly all the fund. 
raising campaigns of Oneida during that 
period. In addition to the hospital and 
the Boy and Girl Scouts they have in- 
cluded Red Cross, USO, Navy Relief 
He is a member of the Shrine, belong: 
to clubs of Oneida, Sherrill, Rome and 
Carthage and has often been in the 
championship flights in the annual golf 
tournaments sponsored by those clubs 
and*on more than one occasion has won 
the championship. To sum _ up: this 
agent, a great civic worker, is worthy 
in my opinion of any recognition that 
his profession or his community may} 
see fit to bestow upon him.” 

Sutton believes an agent never really 
masters everything about his business 
hecause conditions not only in insur- 
ance but in nation’s economy constantly 
change; therefore, he must constantly 
improve himself by adding to his know! 
edge. 


Writes as Many as 100 Lives a Year 

Sutton spent part of August taking 
the insurance course at University 0! 
Connecticut. He has written as many 
as 100 lives a year and his average siz 
policy in 1948 was $10,000. Illustrating 
what keeping track of policyholders 
means he wrote a man for $1,000 in 
1929, kept following through on. this 
case and by 1945 the client was carty- 
ing $150,000 of insurance which Sutton 
had him buying. 

Naturally the film, “For Some Must 
Watch,” with its actors entirely com 
posed of Oneida residents, hasn't dont 
Sutton any harm in a_ business way 
The onion farmer who was saved finat- 
cially by his insurance policy after hi| 
place had been flooded and his crop} 
destroyed; the attractive widow wh! 
was able to turn her home into a SUC} 
cessful restaurant with her childret) 
helping her run it, all because of her 
insurance, are familiar figures on tty 
streets of the city. The big lesson 0) 
the film—life insurance can be s&) 
pended upon in time of need—hi 
stamped itself on this community 14) 
big way, and now the film is bei) 
shown in many other places, makin{) 
friends for insurance agents and Wi) 
ning greater respect for them wherevt! 
it is seen. Mrs. Sutton, whose home * 
a social rendezvous and who 38 *§ 
staunch advocate of life insuranté 
proved to be an able film actress *) 
well. As she was leading woman of tit” 
picture the fact that she, too, is photo) 
genic helped put the picture across. 
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How Direct Placement Is Viewed 
: By a Manufacturer of Milwaukee 


By James D. Porter 
Attorney, A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee 


The attention of legislative groups has 
been turned increasingly on insurance 
company loans to industrial borrowers. 
Information has been sought to de- 
termine the values of such loans to the 
borrowers and the overall importance 
of such transactions in the national econ- 
omy. ; 

The New York Legislature conducted 
an inquiry last winter in connection 
with a proposal for legislation requiring 
several insurance companies rather than 
a single company to participate. Among 
the case histories then studied was the 

7,500,000, 15-year loan made in Febru- 
ary, 1948, to the A. O. Smith Corporation 
of Milwaukee by the Prudential. 


Advantages of Such Loans 


The A. O. Smith experience points up 
the advantages of such loans to bor- 
rowers. As a result of the successful 
consumption of this loan, the A. O. 
Smith Corporation was able to go ahead 
promptly with a well-planned program 
that enabled it to expand its production, 
thereby aiding employment. Had other 
methods of financing been used, it is 
probable that the program might have 
been curtailed, delayed or prevented and 
the costs to the borrower probably 
would have been higher had he been able 
to raise the money from some other 
source. Thus, the borrower has a real 
interest in legislation relating to such 
loans. 

Tailored to fit A. O. Smith’s particular 
needs, the transaction probably could not 
have been made had more than one in- 
surance company participated. Again, 
certainly, the cost to the company would 
have been far greater. 

What Corporation Manufactures 

A. O. Smith’s need for the loan rose 
as the result of expanding production. 
For many years the company was limited 
to the manufacture of automotive chassis 
frames, large pipe and oil-well casing 
and pressure vessels. All manufacturing 
was at its main plants in Milwaukee. 
Shortly before the war the company 
embarked upon a plan of diversification 
for the purpose of developing stability. 
Pursued in a limited manner during the 
war, the plan was afterwards intensified. 
As a result, by the close of 1947 addi- 
tional plants in Kankakee, Los Angeles, 
and Houston were in operation and the 
company was offering more stable jobs 
to more people by the addition of the 
following new products: automotive parts, 
process vessels, heat exchangers, pen- 


stocks, glass-lined tanks for the food. 
and beverage industries, welding elec- 


trodes and equipment, gas and electric 
storage water heaters, large volume gas 
water heater, combination liquid gas 
Systems, coal stokers, welded steel rail- 
road products, meters and gauges for 
measuring petroleum products, electric 
motors, centrifugal pumps, vertical tur- 
bine pumps and submersible pumps. 
Selecting Funds for LongTerm 

Expansion 

The progress of the company’s plan, 
however, along with the general spiral- 
Ing materia] and labor costs, were im- 
posing a severe burden upon the com- 
Panys working capital. The situation 
demanded that long-term funds be added, 
ecause the company’s plan contemplated 
a long-term expansion, and_ because 
neither the extent nor the duration of 
the inflationary spiral was known. 

In December, 1947, A. O. Smith ap- 
Deared In a position to choose between 
Several methods for obtaining additional 
—_. Among them were the following: 
. eettod l. The company possessed an 
b  gcos revolving credit with 12 
anks. The company might rest content 


with this agreement, under which it 
could borrow, repay and reborrow up to 
$12,500,000 outstanding at any one time. 
However, its borrowings then outstand- 
ing under the agreement were six mil- 
lion dollars and if the additional funds 
which the company required were bor- 
rowed under the agreement, the remain- 
ing available credit would be reduced 
substantially. Further, the credit would 
expire and the borrowings would have 
to be repaid on June 30, 1953, before 
the company might be in a position to 
repay them. Finally, the company, on or 
before June 30, 1953, might require more 
than $12,500,000. 

Method 2. The company might at- 
tempt to amend the Revolving Credit 
agreement, by agreement with the 
banks, so as to extend the due date or 
increase the amount of the credit, or 
both. However, bank credit could hardly 
be extended at any time for the long 
term for which A. O. Smith might re- 
quire the funds; and banks generally 
were reducing the amounts and the dur- 
ation of their term loans. 

Method 3. The company might sell 
preferred stock or common stock to the 
public through underwriters. Several con- 
siderations prevented the selection of 
this method. There appeared to be no 
market for such an industrial preferred 
stock. The level of the common stock 
market made it probable that any suc- 
cessful common stock offering would 
result in dilution of what was considered 
to be the real value of the present 
stockholders’ interests. Another, although 
less important consideration, was the 
substantial expense which a public of- 
fering would entail. 

Method 4. The company might offer 
and sell notes, debentures or bonds to 
the public through underwriters. How- 
ever, the company had determined that 
it needed and desired to retain the re- 
volving credit with the banks and no 
market existed for a security so sub- 
ordinated. 


Determines on Its Course 

A. O. Smith, therefore, determined 
upon the course of obtaining a long- 
term, unsecured loan, subordinated to 
the revolving credit, from an insurance 
company. It appeared probable that such 
a loan could be arranged expeditiously 
and inexpensively; and that if a coop- 
erative relationship with such a creditor 
could be established over the years, the 
company would possess a source for 
additional long-term credit whose abil- 
ity to fill the company’s needs probably 
would not depend upon such factors as 
the existence or the level of securities 
markets or the availability of adequate 
bank credit. 

Five insurance companies were inter- 
viewed before A. O. Smith communica- 
tion with The Prudential. The interest 
rates which each would charge if any 
loan were made, and the terms and 
conditions which each would require in 
any loan agreement, varied widely. 

Decided to Make Loan From 
One Company 

At this point it became clear that if 
more than one insurance company par- 
ticipated, the loan A. O. Smith desired 
probably could not be obtained and in 
any event would require lengthy and 
expensive negotiations with each cred- 
itor. Further, it was the company’s 
judgment that in such negotiations a 
higher interest rate or more restrictive 
covenant by the borrower which might 
be demanded by one or a few creditors 
would be acceded to by the other credi- 
tors and become the interest rate and 
covenants imposed upon the borrower. 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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Tips to Private Secretaries 


By Vera KiLBuRN 


Principal Executive, Birmingham Secretarial Bureau 


Vera Kilburn of Birmingham, England, principal executive of the Birmingham 
Secretarial Bureau, recently visited this country on a mission for Birmingham busi- 
ness men. While here she found time to call on offices in the financial and insur- 
ance district; to observe operations of American business machines; and to meet 
many private secretaries. Among the luncheons given to her was one by a large 
life insurance company, the others present being private secretaries to executives 
of the company. At the luncheons Miss Kilburn and the American girls discussed 
their jobs with slants on how most efficiency can be attained, what they did in 
the office which was most satisfactory to their employers, what they did that was 
not, and they did not neglect the opportunity for reviewing the dictation and per- 
sonal habits of their principals. 

Miss Kilburn and the American girls were pretty much in agreement because 
the British secretarial system was adopted by the Americans long before the inven- 
tion of the typewriting machine. Fundamental differences between the modus 
operandi of the London and the New York private secretary are small. 

While in New York, Miss Kilburn was asked by The Gold Book if she would 
make some comments for its readers as to what office procedure and habits are 
looked for in secretaries by their employers, and what in turn the secretaries expect 
of their principals in order that the secretarial office shall operate as efficiently as 
possible. It was agreed that Miss Kilburn would not discuss methods of meeting 
callers because in that part of their duty there is considerable difference in London 
and New York. 

In London most visits to business executives are the result of appointments. 
Few persons walk in unannounced. There it is customary to write for an appoint- 
ment or to telephone for one, and so the secretary does not have to make that in- 
stantaneous sizeup of many visitors as is customary over here where a man may 
decide to call on an executive because he is in the neighborhood, or thinks his 
amiable personality will get him into the inner sanctum; and so he walks into the 
outer office cold. Miss Kilburn’s article, therefore, is devoted to what she regards 
as the chief aim in private secretaryship which is to assist as intelligently as pos- 
sible the chief in all duties he undertakes. 


along to others for action or which is to 
be reported back. 


The main function of the private sec- 
retary is to relieve the chief of as much 
detail as possible and with as much 
initiative as the situation demands. 
Opening the mail and reading it is Duty 
No. 1. Previous correspondence with 
mail awaiting his attention should be 
linked up and a record of some kind 
must be kept of all mail that is passed 


Secretary Must Have Good Memory 


In my opinion, here are some essen- 
tials for the private secretariat job: 

Memorize essential facts; keep record 
of appointments; be able to produce es- 
sential documents without unnecessary 
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waste of time. 

Handle incoming telephone messages 
with efficiency and tact. Be sure you 
have the exact identity of the person 
on the other end of the telephone be- 
cause if you haven’t that’s sure to lead 
to trouble. 

Maintain a good filing system, keep 
otfice diary up to date; make sure your 
follow-up system is all right. Give tact- 
ful reminders of promised appointments 
if you think they are apt to be forgotten. 
That can happen. If an appointment has 
been made that may be a disagreeable 
encounter or be uncomfortable or lead 
to an unhappy conclusion it may slip the 
chief’s mind because Freud was right 
when he said that we forget what we 
want to forget. 

Finally, remember that in shorthand 
and typewriting accuracy is essentially 
important because once the mistake has 
been made, overlooked, and the letter 
mailed, it is too late to do anything 
about it. 

Clear Desk Essential 


Small details matter a lot. The clear 
desk is essential. Look, act and be 
efficient. Have confidence in your ability 
to do your job. Have faith in your 
capabilities, and like your job. An ex- 
perienced and trained secretary knows 
whether she is good at her work and to 
be told so once in a while will add zest 
to her endeavors. Nothing is more 
wearisome than to be shut off from con- 
tacts, left to idle away, waiting and 
yearning for an opportunity to do and 
give one’s best. The secretary who finds 
that her chief opens all his own mail, 
deals with all his own ’phone calls, 
makes all his own appointments, finds 
herself in a state of frustration—a situa- 
tion which is all wrong. 


Other Suggestions 


Here are some suggestions for secre- 
taries: 

Don’t talk any more than you have to. 
You are not employed as an entertainer. 

Try not to register reactions to what 


—=—- 





VERA KILBURN 


is being dictated unless you know from 
experience that your reactions or expres- 
sions of opinion are acceptable. 

Don’t interrupt during dictation, What, 
never? Of course, if you do not really 
hear or understand what is said you 
must interrupt, but a little of that goes 
a long way. 

Don’t leave your office unattended, 
Get some other person to answer the 
*phone, or the buzzer, if you have to 
leave the office. 

Keep Check on Personal Feelings 

3e careful of how you register per- 
sonal feelings. When things are not go- 
ing smoothly try and accept them as 
pleasantly and quietly as possible. 

Don’t bang doors. Don’t sing absent- 
mindedly, or any other way. 

Watch out you don’t yawn. 

Dor’t enter room when chief is in 
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conference with any one unless abso- 
lutely essential; then hand him type- 
written note and leave as quickly as 
ible. 

ee pose. Be modest. Let your per- 
sonality develop through efficiency. 

" Your assistant is also working for the 
chief. : 

Don't be afraid to teach her all you 
possibly can about your job. If you have 
to be away it’s a reflection on you if 
routine work does not run smoothly, if 
files cannot be located and the right 
papers produced when wanted. See that 
those papers are kept clear and that 
your junior is au fait with day to day 
procedure. 

In fact, don’t ever refuse to help 
others. On the contrary, be eager and 
willing to assist whenever you can. 

Personal Habits 

Don’t over-do your makeup and avoid 
having the office permeated with Chanel 
No. 5. Save that for after office hours. 
Don’t have an ungainly hair-do loosely 
covering your shoulders. A neat appear- 
ance will carry you much farther. 

Don’t sing or whistle in the presence 
of your principal. It interferes with 
concentration generally and it is neces- 
sary to concentrate in business or situ- 
ations will fly out of control. 

Don’t chew gum in the office, but up- 
hold your right to do so to and from 
the office. 

Always remember the objectives of 
your office, and reach them. 


Advice to the Boss 


Having told how a competent secre- 
tary should conduct herself I think it is 
about time to say something about the 
other side of the picture—the man for 
whom the secretary is working. He 
needs some advice, too. Let’s look into 
some of the time wasters, the irritants, 
that secretaries sometimes encounter. 
Here is a partial list of things I'd sug- 
gest that he avoid: 

Don’t keep up a running fire of dic- 
tation at intervals during the day but 


the first thing in the morning unload as 
much of the dictation as possible. Call- 
ing the secretary to take letters which 
could be handled earlier in the day is 
frequently the aftermath of playing of 
hunches. The man constantly pushing 
the buzzer and keeping his secretary 
running in and out of his office through- 
out the day unnecessarily takes a lot of 
the company’s time. 

Don’t try to break the world record 
in speed dictation. But whether you 
speak swiftly or slowly try and be dis- 
tinct. 

Skip Punctuation Advice 

Avoid continuous interruption of dic- 
tation by interjecting the words “comma,” 
“semi-colon,” “period,” “paragraph.” An 
efficient secretary understands punctua- 
tion marks, and furthermore doesn’t like 
the constant insinuation that she is a 
literary moron. 

Make up your mind what you are go- 
ing to say before you start the letter. 
That does away with long stretches of 
gazing at the ceiling as you are trying 
to find the correct phrase or having long 
spells of marshalling your thoughts. 

Why pages and pages of crossing out, 
redrafting and starting all over again? 
If secretary looks very bored, however, 
then possibly it is time to change your 
style or pause to think of what you are 
doing which may be wrong. 

Don’t regard the presence of the sec- 
retary as occasion for long accounts of 
personal matters or indulging in anec- 
dotage: how you made par on the third 
hole at the country club; how you en- 
joyed a movie the other night with de- 
tailed accounts of the picture’s plot; 
what kind of tackle and other equipment 
you are going to take on a fishing trip 
the next week end. 

Don’t forget that your secretary can- 
not remind you of lunch and business 
engagements if you do not tell her in 
advance what they are. 

Don’t make a practice of thinking up 
something important at 4:50 o’clock and 
then indulging in a long dictating spree. 
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‘Death of a Salesman” 


(Continued from Page 54) 


By Sarah B. Smith 


Willy Loman would have been an 
ultimate failure in any profession just 
as he ultimately failed as a salesman. 
He did not have the stability a moral 
foundation gives to life. He lacked the 
and the philosophy to guide 
him to carry him 
through bad times 
and stabilize him 
in good times. His 
attitude toward 
his family, while 
affectionate, was 
not constructive. 
A braggart and a 
boaster, he did 
not train his sons 
to reach _ high 
standards in work 
or play. To me 
he lacked the es- 
sentials of a good 
salesman. He was 
not honest with 
himself; he de- 
ceived himself, his 
family and I sup- 
pose his customers as well. Truth and 
sincerity are as important in salesman- 
ship as they are, for instance, in the 


religion 
and 


strengthen 





Sarah B. Smith 


ministry. ; ; 
Although we have to imagine what 
Willy sold we know that he never 


mentions the quality or value of his 
product. He must have been after volume 
to the exclusion of excellency of his 
product and aims to render the best 
service possible to his client. 

“The Right People” 


One thing Willy stressed was “know- 


ing the right people.’ Important yes, 
but that is only half of that phase 
of selling. Sales must be presented in 
the most effective and intelligent way 
because that is what it really takes to 
sell “the right people.” 

Finally, Willy couldn’t sell himself to 
his “boss” so that he could be kept 
on the payroll because he had already 
sold himself the idea that he was a 
failure. A real salesman can rarely sell 
an idea to another unless he has already 
sold the idea to himself. 

A young friend of mine who read the 
play in book form told me that while 
he thought it a fine drama he did 
not feel that it was a great play be- 
cause it left the reader with a sense of 
complete frustration. Great tragedy 
(last year’s production of Medea, for 
example) may be painful, but it is also 
exhalting and stimulating. “Death of a 
Salesman” did not particularly depress 
me because it was so interesting, so 
truthful, so striking and contained a 
moral which applies to life insurance 
selling as well as to all other forms 
of salesmanship. 


Donald F. Barnes 


(Continued from Page 54) 


ing anyone how effective he was, but 
he had to borrow money to meet the 
payment on the refrigerator. He pressed 
sales advice on his sons—“If something 
drops off his desk, don’t pick it up. He 
has people he pays to do that,” but 
he never spent a minute learning to do 
a better job himself. 


When Willy found out that he had 








been dreaming his way through life, and 
that his dreams had finally given him 
nothing but failure, he was licked—per- 
manently and totally. He found it im- 
possible to stop dreaming; there was 
no solid core of reality in him. 


“Death of a Salesman” is I believe 
one of the greatest American plays. It 
is tragedy, not like Shakespeare’s trag- 
edies of kings and princes, but tragedy 
that could happen to anyone anywhere. 
Its final tribute to the salesman is im- 
mensely moving. But one cannot dodge 
the warning it gives: “Don’t let your 
dreams master you.” 





Robert U. Redpath 


(Continued from Page 54) 


the central figure whom actor Lee Cobb 
portrays. He, too, is living by originally 
justifiable but presently invalid defini- 
tions of “success” instead of facing the 
facts inherent in an objective under- 
standing of his own—and his family’s 
—revealed capacities and interests. 
He may decide that no two individuals 
—not even a father and his son— 
are exactly similar, and that younger 
lives have not only the right but the 


need to develop independently, apart 
from the understandable but almost 
overwhelming influence of an older— 


but different—“hero.” He may become 
conscious of the need of minimizing 
his temptation to express through the 
lives of his children his own unrealized 
and often unrealistic ambitions. 


But, eventually, he will return to his 
life insurance business appreciative of 
the understanding of common problems 
to which it exposes him, thankful for 
the large degree of control that his 


status affords over his own business 
destiny, and glad for the chance to 
explain and apply the marvelously 


flexible, uniquely American financial in- 
strument that life insurance is. 









By Mervin L. Lane 


Although the failure of Willy Loman | 
was due to his own obstinacy anq | 
weakness, there are hundreds of Willy 
Lomans in the insurance field who are 
also largely living in the future. [fs 
the Big Case which looks like a honey 
and which tapers down, after months 
of effort, to 4 
$10,000 applica- 
tion. Or, it's the 
Big Case we ex. 
pect to land next 
month, which, to 
our great disap. 
pointment, is de- 
clined two months 
later. It’s: the 
Group Case we 
work on, some. 
times never count- 
ing the interviews, 
only to find that 
a board of d- 
rectors, or some 
completely outside 
consideration, or 
a terrific credit 
loss, kills the business. These Big Deals 
are constantly in the mind of the in- 
surance salesman, who never _ gives 
second thought to the Fives and Tens 
we write; which go through seemingly 
without effort on our part; and which 
constitute the bulk of our commission 
income. These run-of-the-mill cases are 
our bread and butter; the Big Deals 
scheduled for next winter or next 
summer are the ones for which we 
live. 








Kaiden-Kazanjian 


Mervin L. Lane 


Dramatist Summarizes Selling Field 


Aside from that, Willy Loman caused 
me to think of one great fault with 
the life insurance field from the stand- 
point of the salesman. Although some 
companies are attempting to correct 
this evil, there are still too many who 
base their production Honor Rolls on 
volume, The result is that a fellow 
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who closes $100,000 of Term insurance 
may consider himself a Big Shot, even 
though the commission amounted to $80 
quarterly. I recently met a friend who 
boasted of this sale, and his partner 
later disclosed to me that it was Term 
insurance, and what commission was 
received. 

But the fact is, as in the play, most 
salesmen—particularly insurance sales- 
men—live completely in the future— 
and the future is always rosy. The sell- 
ing field in all its glory is summed up 
by Author Arthur Miller in the speech 
Charley makes to Biff at the end of 
the play: 

“Nobody dast blame this man. You 
don’t understand. Willy was a salesman. 
And for a salesman, there is no rock 
bottom to the life. He don’t put a 
bolt to a nut, he don’t tell you the law 
or give you medicine. He’s a man way 
out there in the blue, riding on a 
smile and a shoeshine. And when they 
start not smiling back—that’s an earth- 
quake. And then you get yourself a 
couple of spots on your hat, and you're 
finished. Nobody dast blame this man. 
A salesman has got to dream, boy. It 
comes with the territory.” 


H. G. Henderson 


(Continued from Page 54) 





the stimulation and encouragement he 
needed so much to face his ever increas- 
ing troubles. 

Such men as Willy are found in in- 
surance and every line—sad, unfortu- 
nate creatures. When one examines his 
tragic life there should be rejoicing that 
business today is not likely to let such 
unfortunate things happen to men. 

In the insurance business (the only 
one of which I have much first hand 
knowledge) Willy, as a career man such 
as he was in his own line, would not 
have been permitted to slip into his 
rut, but would have had different treat- 
ment. Management and _ supervisory 


forces constantly on the alert to just 
such situations would have gone vigor- 
ously about keeping him thoroughly 
modernized in his selling. Good super- 
vision and direction would have stopped 
his going on the downgrade. Thus, he 
would have presented his line intelli- 
gently; would have more carefully 
studied prospects and clients in learn- 
ing better approaches and methods of 
handling individuals. 
Would Have Protection 

Today, recognition is given for past 
services in pension benefits which to- 
gether with future service benefits 
would have provided for him in his old 
age. Insurance is made available in a 
reasonable amount at a low cost through 
contributions to the plan by the em- 
ployer. These were sadly lacking in 
Willy’s case. They would have given 
him a much greater sense of security, 
a much better chance of being success- 
ful. He was left to shift for himself. 
No one attached to the firm appeared 
interested in him. I think proper security 
would have gone a long way in helping 
solve many of his problems. With the 
resultant improved morale he would have 
made the grade instead of being forced 
by despair to take the weakling’s way 
out. 


Do Not Want Control 


(Continued from Page 66) 


selves to make some investments outside 
the legal limits. This has been done by 
express statutory provisions permitting 
investments to a limited extent outside 
the legal limits defined in the balance 
of the investment law in a number of 
states. 

But, irrespective of the extent in which 
companies are permitted to invest their 
funds, there is no doubt that they will 
not regard operating management of 
private enterprise as one of their func- 
tions. 


OK OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 
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Greek, Roman and British Beginnings 


Robert I. Mehr and Robert W. Osler Trace Life Insurance 


Development in New Book, “Modern Life Insurance” 


Robert I. Mehr, associate professor of 
economics, and Robert W. Osler, editor 
of life publications, The Rough Notes 
Co., have written a text book, called 
“Modern Life Insurance,” published by 
the MacMillan Co. of New York. In it 
they have a chapter on historical devel- 
opment of life insurance. Although life 
insurance may be traced back to the 
early Chinese and ancient Babylonian 
civilizations the first evidence of life in- 
surance based upon the contribution 
principle, they find, is found in the 
benevolent societies of Ancient Greece 
called Eianoi or Thiasoi. Organized for 
the honor of a divinity these societies 
served both the military and civil popu- 
lace. Eventually, they became common 
devices for paying burial expenses of 
the members, and for taking care of the 
immediate cash needs of their widows 
and children. The societies were sup- 
ported by contributions from members. 
The principle of contribution which un- 
derlies all insurance owes its foundation 
to these Grecian benevolent societies. 


Rome’s Collegias 


Rome early evolved the Collegia of 
saldiery and Collegia Tenuiorum of the 
civil population. The funds of soldiery 
were used to meet certain financial haz- 
ards which the military man faced. 
They were used to pay his burial ex- 
penses and to indemnify his family; to 
pension him in case of old age or dis- 
ability, and to pay additional expenses 
of travel and new equipment arising 
from promotion or transfer. 

The funds of the Collegia Tenuiorum 
of the civil populace were used to pro- 


vide burial and to ameliorate most of 
the pressing post-burial necessities of 
the family of the deceased 

The strong relationship between the 
Collegia and the guilds of medieval Eng- 
land are obvious. These guilds appear to 
have had their beginnings with no fur- 
ther object than relief of brethren in 
times of distress. When they collapsed 
under the rising tide of nationalism 
that followed with the Reformation their 
place was taken by the Friendly Soci- 
eties. 

“Without the Friendly Societies,” say 
the authors, “the entire artisan class of 
Great Britain in the first quarter of the 
19th century would have found it difficult 
to provide the simple necessities of mod- 
ern life insurance. Terrence O’Donnell 
declares that when the laws of mortality 
came to be understood the Friendly Soci- 
eties were the skeleton on which the 
flesh of the new life insurance companies 
was shaped.” 

O’Donnell was author of “History of 
Life Insurance in Its Formative Years,” 
a great historical life insurance book 


Important Date in Life Insurance 


An important insurance date in the 
history of life insurance is June 18, 1536. 
That was the day when Richard Martin 
turned to companions in the Old Drury 
Ale House, London, and suggested that 
they extend their practice of underwrit- 
ing marine insurance risks to underwrite 
the risk of a human life. He turned to 
a companion in the ale house, William 
Gybbons and proposed that he and some 
associates would insure Gybbons’ life 
for £400 for one year. Gybbons accepted. 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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Phraseology of Policies 


There Are Reasons Why They Can’t Be “Shorter and 
Simpler”; Statutory Forms of Standard 


Policies Bind Companies 


By Ferprnanp H. PEAsg 
General Counsel, New York Life 


(Condensed from an address given by 
Vr. Pease before Arkansas Bar Associa- 
tion.) 


The question is often asked, “Why 
can’t we have short simple life insurance 
contracts?” The first answer is that the 
legislatures of the various states have 
adopted statutory forms of standard 
policies which are binding on all com- 
panies. I venture to say that practically 
all of the required provisions are in the 
interest of the policyholder. It would be 
relatively simple to say that, for a con- 
the would 


when 


company pay a 
fixed the but 
a life insurance policy is peculiarly a 


sideration, 


sum insured dies- 


human document and must take account 


of the changing circumstances of the 
insured. Thus, we have provisions for 
a grace period for payment of premiums, 
and for the right to a surrender value, 
loans, dividends and reinstatement. 

We are also dealing with the question 
of death—and it is in the interest both 
of the company and the policyholder to 
have a provision safeguarding both—in 
the event of suicide of the insured. 
Moreover, there should be a provision 
protecting a company in the event that 
a policy has been obtained by fraud or 
misrepresentation—but, at the same time, 


the statutory provision places a_ time 
limit upon the right of a company to 


raise such questions. 
Disability and Accident Insurance 


And when we enter the field of dis- 
ability and accident insurance, we at- 
tempt to define a risk which is by no 
means as simple as the risk of mere 
death. When the charge of technical 
wording is directed at an insurance com- 
pany, it should be remembered that a 
claimant’s attorney, as is his right, is 
looking for technicalities in the wording 
of a contract—and that challenge to an 
Insurance company is also one of the 
reasons why an insurance contract must 
be clearly worded. 

Our company recently elected an ex- 
ecutive, who had been an attorney in 
general practice, and I believe one of 
his first remarks was that he assumed 
all questions about the construction of 
the policy form had long been decided. 
fe soon found, however, that while the 
company often thought this was true, 
Practicing attorneys were astute in con- 
tending that words did not mean what 
they seemed to mean. You will recall 
the definition given by Justice Holmes, 
in the case of Towne vs. Eisner, in the 
following words: 

“A word is not a crystal, transpar- 
ent and unchanged; it is the skin of 
a living thought and may vary greatly 
in color and content according to the 
Circumstances and the time in which 
It 1s used.” 


Not an Exact Science 


I 


2 . ° e 
ut even when the meaning of words 


'S not involved, there are, of necessity, 





FERDINAND H. PEASE 


difficulties of proof in the fields of dis- 
ability and accident insurance. Neither 
the legal nor the medical profession is 
an exact science and, because we are 
dealing with questions of disease and 
death, we enter the field of the medical 


profession. How can a_ doctor tell 
whether his patient is in pain; and 
how can he tell whether a sick man 


dies as the result of a subsequent in- 
jury? There are certain classifications 
of causes of death which create diffi- 
culty. For instance, there are the cases 
where a man, suffering from heart dis- 
ease, drives his car into a tree. Was he 
dead before the car hit the tree? Then 
there are the cases which we call “falls 
in the bathroom.” Did a heart attack 
cause the fall, or did the man slip on 
wet tiles? And what about the police 
cases which are listed as “fell or jumped 
from the window?” Are these suicides? 

You may ask why an insurance com- 
pany concerns itself with close ques- 
tions of these kinds. Like most of the 
large companies, the New York Life 
is a mutual company—having no stock- 
holders—and is managed solely in the 
interests of the policyholders. When a 
claim is contested, therefore, we have 
no selfish motive, but are merely con- 
cerned with the responsibility of seeing 
to it that no one policyholder gets more 
than his legitimate share of the common 
reserves. 





Zalinski’s New Position 


On Page 118 of The Gold Book 
an article by Pat Quarto on the Life 
Underwriter Training Council refers 
to Edmund L. G. Zalinski as manag- 
ing director of the council. Since that 
page was printed Mr. Zalinski has 
been made executive vice president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the Cincinnati conven- 
| tion in mid-September. 
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At a time when most private educa- 
tional institutions are conducting fund 
raising campaigns it would seem sur- 
prising that there is not more activity 
in graduating class endowment insur- 
ance. But there is a reason. The amount 
of lapsation over the years of the en- 
dowment period, detail of following up 
individuals for small premium collections 
and a general waning of interest, make 
these plans costly for a life insurance 
company. In spite of these difficulties 
Princeton University has been success- 
fully carrying on class endowments for 
more than thirty years. The maturity 
value of the twelve classes from 1916 
to 1928—the last to mature under 20- 
year endowments—have averaged $101,- 
195.63 each. 

The Princeton Method 

The Princeton method is for each class 
to appoint a Memorial Fund chairman. 
It has been the ambition of each such 
chairman to keep every policy in force. 
Sometimes when a member of the class 
cannot for any reason keep up the pre- 
mium, some classmate is solicited to take 
it over. Some men pay only spasmodi- 

ally. But the class committee pays the 
premiums in full keeping each policy in 
force. They continue to try to collect 
but in any case the individual policies 


Princeton Has Had Class 


Endowments for 30 Years 


How New Jersey University Overcame Problems of Lapse and 
Waning Interest; Average Matured Endowments 
Paid Exceed $100,000 Yearly 


By Leonarp J. Purp, Jr. 
Princeton *52 


are not allowed to lapse. 

In view of the unsatisfactory experi- 
ence of many educational institutions 
with class endowments the success of 


the Princeton plan is notable. Gordon 
G. Sikes, director of the Bureau of Stu- 
dent Placement, who has charge of the 
class records, attributes it to a high de- 
gree of class loyalty at Princeton. It is 
obvious that to make the plan succeed 
someone must work to keep interest 
alive. If the class secretary or a class 
committee takes over this detail the en- 
dowment plan is more attractive to the 
insurance company. 

Reexamination of Class Endowment 

Idea 

A reexamination of the class endow- 
ment idea, perhaps along the lines of the 
Princeton plan, may be worthwhile in 
view of the failure of so many college 
fund raising campaigns to reach their 
objectives. Consider the situation of the 
private educational institution. The big 
endowment giver is either extinct or 
fast becoming so. Taxes cut so deeply 
into the incomes of the mass of grad- 
uates that they cannot be as liberal as 
they might want to be. Interest earn- 
ings from investments grow less and 
less as maturities mean reinvestment at 
lower interest rates. 





a 
thought 
from 
Chiff 
McM1llen 








Regardless of the monetary situation, 
insurance men ought never to forget 
that no matter what the value of money 
and physical assets may be, man’s 
activity has and always will be the in- 
visible capital of the world. It is worth 
more than all the money and all the 
other standards of value that have ever 
been created. 


3847 Madison 


Clifford L. McMillen 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








None of these factors appears to be 
temporary. A college board of trustees 
pondering the financial problems of the 
institution has to assume they are con- 
tinuing conditions. Anyone who has had 
a glimpse of fund raising operations as 
they are conducted these days with ex- 
pensive literature to carry an appeal in 
competition with all the other kinds of 
money drives, realizes the costs are 
high. Not only are colleges and universi- 
ties campaigning for funds but some of 
the private preparatory schools are in 
even greater need of endowment. 

The situation of the private schools 
and colleges is really a social problem. 
Increasing tuition is not a solution. Edu- 
cators view costs as already too high. 
The theory is to offer higher education 
to any who have the ability to benefit 
by it, so increasing tuition merely 
means more scholarships and_ student 
aid. A timely story is that about the 
great and old New England college, trus- 
tees of which decided to found a school 


of business. A few minutes talk on the 
telephone with New York bankers raised 
the necessary millions. Those days are 
past. 

How Memorial Insurance Works 

The Princeton plan was evolved after 
some experimenting with a modified 
method. Four of the early classes arbi- 
trarily chose a few members to be in- 
sured for large amounts while the rest 
of the class pledged payment of these 
few large premiums. This proved not 
entirely satisfactory for several reasons, 
For one thing the individual interest was 
too remote. As presently operated each 
individual graduate is insured for an 
amount he feels he can afford ranging 
from as little as $200 to any sum, but in 
practice to $1,000. The group is written, 
of course, without physical examination 
on signing up of 70% of the class. For 
some years the insurance has been writ- 


ten by the New York Life. 
(Continued on Page 95) 
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75% of Mack Stark’s Insurance in Force 
Is Within Seven Blocks of His Home 


Mack A. Stark, Manufacturer’s Life, 
Vancouver, married when 20 and started 
in business for himself by opening a 
store at Courtenay on Vancouver Island. 
Although only a “hole in the wall” it was 
his own. Upon taking a survey when 
the store was opened he found that 
outside of the stock on the shelves he 
had a capital of $10. In 1927 he had a 
baby, but no money to buy inventory. 
However, he did own an insurance policy 
which gave him the idea, he said, of be- 
coming an agent. 

For sometime Stark did not do very 
well and so he went East to change his 
luck. He finally returned to Vancouver. 
Almost immediately he got a $5,000 ap- 
plication from a friend who called up 
his wife to ask if he were still in the 
insurance business. For his second at- 
tempt on the Coast he decided to be 
more systematic in his work and to do 
more planning. 


Early Tips From Trade Press 


Mack Stark started reading insurance 
magazines carefully for tips. One which 
appealed to him was a suggestion to 
quote premiums in round figures ($30 a 
year; $40 a year) instead of saying the 
premium would be $30.08 or $39.75 per 
$1,000. He found that got quicker listen- 
ing attention and results. At the start 
he concentrated on young men. Work- 
ing in a small, thickly populated area 





MACK A. STARK 


meant that he could see prospects and 
clients often, watch many of them pro- 
gress and thus he sold considerable addi- 
tional insurance in making insurance 
programs keep up with new, family re- 
sponsibilities and promotions. 

Talking to The Gold Book he said: 
“T can see and talk with more people 
in one day now than I could see in a 
week or more in a scattered area.” 


His Own Insurance Helps Sell to Others 


In 1936 he decided to start buying 
what he was selling on theory that what 
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Non-Can. A. & H. including 
premium waiver, hospital 
rider and lifetime accident 
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was good enough for his clients would 
be twice as valuable for him. What he 
bought was the Life Income plan. He 
let his renewals pay the premiums. As 
renewals increased each year so did his 
personal insurance ownership. He says: 
“Sometimes, the toughest job for the 
agent is to sell himself, but once he gets 
the habit (and that’s just what it is) it 
sticks.” 


Princeton 


(Continued from Page 94) 


This “Memorial Insurance,” as it is 
called, is wholly a class affair at Prince- 
ton. The university has no part in it 
and is not even named beneficiary. A 
feature of the plan is the reserve fund 
under the control of the class chairman 
for the purpose of paying premiums in 


arrears. The committee may add to this 
fund the policy dividends instead of hav- 
ing them paid to the individual policy- 
holder. The accumulated dividends of 
three or four years have been more 
than enough to take care of payments 
before lapse and they have even been 
used to buy more insurance. 

Having been in successful operation 
for so many years, the Princeton grad- 
uate feels that his first responsibility is 
to participate to the extent of his finan- 
cial ability in the Memorial Insurance 
Fund. The class committee does the 
selling and it becomes a matter of class 
pride to set up a fund at least as big as 
the average. There is nothing unique in 
the Princeton plan that cannot be 
adopted by any school or college grad- 
uating class. 


A wise man sees as much as he ought, 
not as much as he can.—Montaigne. 
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Semi-pro Teams 
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Life Insurance and Taxation of Estates 


By James J. BEHA 


New York Attorney; Member, Gasser & Hayes 


The mission of the successful insur- 
ance agent is principally to minimize 
the effect of those two drastic certain- 
ties—death and taxes. Today he is more 
than a solicitor of applications. He must 
be well schooled with respect to all 
forms of the product he sells. He must 
have more than a working knowledge 
of how that product may be utilized in 
relation to the needs of his individual 
clients. In the field of estate taxation 
the successful agent can be especially 
useful, and it is with this respect that 
this article is concerned. 


The Good Old Days 


In the development of the estate tax 
law to the present judicial concepts, the 
sales kit of the agent schooled in tech- 
nique of estate planning contained many 
devices for savings in taxes. Important 
among these was the former $40,000 
exemption of proceeds payable to a 
named beneficiary. Equally if not more 
important, especially in large estates, 
were the many transfer devices em- 
ployed for the purpose of divesting, 
during life, ownership of property in 
one for the benefit of another. It will 
be recalled that for a considerable time 
life insurance transfers were free from 
estate tax burdens if the insured, dur- 
ing life, transferred all incidents of 
ownership to the donee beneficiary, and 
this regardless of whether the insured 
continued to pay premiums. The “pre- 
mium payment” test coupled with the 
“incidents of ownership” test made more 
difficult the accomplishment of concrete 
tax savings through the medium of life 
insurance. Even where the estate plan- 
ner arranged his transfers to meet these 
tests successfully, the courts and the 
Treasury, by one means or another, 
found ways to upset the tax planning 
of our best tax brains. 





Life Insurance Transfers 

Thus, even though not taxable under 
the specific well-defined tests of the 
statutes, we have learned, very sadly 
in many cases, that such general phrases 
in the estate tax law as “contemplation 
of death” and “transfers intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death” have been applied to life 
insurance transfers which, under all 
available law at the time such transfers 
were made, were thought to be clearly 
free from death taxes. In short, through 
statutory revision, administrative inter- 
pretation or judicial pronouncement, to- 
day finds plugged practically every pos- 
sible loophole for tax savings through 
the means of direct life-time life insur- 
ance transfers. Like the good old days 
with respect to many things, the days 
of tricky transfer devices, the use of 
trust arrangements which retain any 
possibility of control or benefit, direct 
or indirect, in the creator of the trust, 
in connection with life insurance, stand 
upon a precarious tax footing. Realis- 
tically, albeit sadly perhaps, we may 
conclude that the good old tax concepts 
of yesteryear are gone. Yet, if we set 
our sights forward, under today’s law, 
the life underwriter who trains himself 
in the technique of tax advantages will 
find many avenues for sound, profitable 
and real service to his client. 


Tax Avoidance v. Tax Savings 


In setting sights for the future, I sug- 
gest that the insurance agent cast from 
his vocabulary the words “tax avoid- 


ance” and devote his attention and en- 
ergies to the sound accomplishment, all 
within the framework of the law, of 
approach to your 


tax savings. This 


clients’ problems will in the long run 
result in more, and_ better satisfied, 
clients. How can this view be trans- 
lated into effective action? The tools 
for this are available. They can be used 
by gaining a thorough knowledge of 
them and the ways in which they can 
be employed to fit individual needs of 
life insurance buyers. 


Dollars and Cents Knowledge 

As indicated, many tax advantages 
are permitted within the framework of 
present law with respect to life insur- 
ance. The familiar keyman, partnership, 
stock purchase, and premium payment 
by another pattern are well known to 
experienced agents. Just as important 
today are the possible tax savings with 
respect to life insurance which we know 
will be subject to estate taxation. The 
question is, how much and to what ex- 
tent? The agent familiar with our in- 
come and estate tax laws to the extent 
that he has a dollars-and-cents knowl- 
edge of their tax effect on the estate 
of his client will enjoy not only profit- 
able business but, equally important, 
render the type of service the public 
expects from the career agent in estate 
matters which involve life insurance. 

1948 Revenue Act 

With the 1948 Federal Revenue Act, 
new fields have been opened for the 
accomplishment by the insurance agent 
of valuable services, with results not 
likely to be upset by court decisions 
when the insured dies. The marital de- 


duction for estate taxation under that 
law, when properly employed in proper 
cases, will result in substantial tax sav- 
ings. Detailed discussion of this subject 
is beyond the scope of this article. It 
is presumed, however, that readers of 
The Gold Book are familiar with the 
many splendid articles which have ap- 
peared in insurance and tax publications 
on this new feature of the estate tax 
law and the ways in which life insurance 
may be utilized to obtain maximum tax 
savings. True, the marital deduction 
principle is highly technical, but through 
the tripartite cooperation of client, agent 
and lawyer, beneficial tax results are 
often possible. 

The act further extends the split in- 
come principle between husbands and 
wives to the gift tax field, with the 
result that the $3,000 exemption is dou- 
bled in the case of joint gifts. In the 
purchase of life insurance and annuities 
by married persons on other than the 
donor’s life, or in the purchase of insur- 
ance for children or grandchildren, in- 
creased tax free gifts have been made 
possible. Thus increased opportunities 
to the life underwriter in tax savings 
and in service to the insuring public 
are the results of the amended Revenue 
Act. 


Preservation of Estates 
In large estates there is little left when 
the tax gatherer has exacted his toll. 


Often there are disastrous results to the 
family of the deceased would-be bene- 
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factor. Family businesses have to be 
sold or mortgaged. Securities bearing 
high income and, in some cases, those 
having tax exempt interest, must be 
sacrificed to pay the tax bill. Life insur- 
ance payable to the decedent’s estate 
provides a cash fund to assist in pay- 
ment of such taxes. 

A recent estate, with which the writer 
is familiar, amounted to about $11,800,- 
000. Total Federal and state death taxes 
will amount to approximately $8,000,000. 
Thus, the three beneficiaries will receive 
only a little over $1,000,000 each. In still 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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Pension Planning 


(Continued from Page 59) 


nation of employment was due to a 
change of-management or due to sale of 
the company and also where the em- 
ploye left the service of the company 
because of some disadvantageous change 
in employment status. 
3. Security of Income to Dependents 
in Case of Death. 

Security to the employe’s dependents 
in the case of death before or after 
retirement may be provided by a death 
benefit payable either in conjunction 
with the pension plan or independently. 

In addition income may be provided 
to dependents in the case of death be- 
fore retirement from the pension funds 
available. In the case of death after 
retirement, various forms of optional 
settlement of retirement income provide 
security to dependents. 

The trend in the future will be toward 
higher income to dependents than stand- 
ard formulas in the past have been able 
to accomplish. 

4. Funding Benefits. 

There is no security back of a pen- 
sion plan or welfare plan unless the 
money is available to pay the promised 
benefits. Employes are beginning to 
understand the need to have their bene- 
fits adequately funded. 

In the case of sickness and accident 
benefits it is frequently desirable that 
the employe contribute to the cost. Spe- 
cial care must be exercised in setting 
the amount of contributions since the 
rate of sickness and accidents may vary 
considerably under changing conditions. 

Summary. 

The demand for security of income 
will stimulate employers to study the 
advantages of furnishing the desired 
protection through a qualified tax- 
exempt trust. 

Proposals for pension and _ welfare 
plans should be carefully thought out to 
take every possible advantage of indi- 
vidual conditions. Care should be taken 
in a well-rounded program that bene- 
fits and costs therefore are not dupli- 
cated. With specialized advice substan- 
tial economies can be made in any se- 
curity program to the benefit of both 
the employe and employer. 
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What can you tell a boy about saving today? 


Gradually your boy grasps the meaning of moncy. He learns 
that nickels and quarters—saved—can add up to an air rifle, 
or a gleaming new bicycle. 

But what about saving when he becomes your age? 

A few minutes of figuring will turn up a fact that you 
may not have realized: Today, because of low interest rates, 
high taxes, high living costs, it’s virtually impossible to save 
enough to give you an adequate income when you retire— 
much less assure food, housing and clothing for your family 
should your income be suddenly cut off. 

For the average man today, life insurance is the only 
way. Through New England Mutual, for instance, you can 
create a fund that will support you when you retire. More 
than that, the moment you pay your first premium, yours 
is the peace of mind that comes from knowing that, should 
anything happen to you, your family will be cared for, 
your children will get the education they need for success. 


A New England Mutual representative, moreover, can 


SEE YOUR LIFE UNDERWRITER AT LEAST ONCE EVERY YEAR 
bs 


arrange your policies into a Living Insurance program—a 
plan so flexible that it can be altered to fit the changing 
needs of your family. 

— 3 - 
Get more out of life by getting more out of your 
life insurance. Ask a New England Mutual career 
underwriter to give you the figures that fit your 
family. You'll find our booklet, “Your Lire In- 
SURANCE GuinE,” helpful, too. For your copy, 
write to us at 503 Boylston Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts. 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 








George Willard Smith, President | Agenciesin Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Chartered in America—1835 


New England Mutual has advertised consistently in national weekly maga- 
zines since 1933. This, one of our 1949 ads, appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Time and Newsweek. 
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Many War Veterans in Marsh Agency 


Average Production of $775,000 Per Man; Novel Offices of 


\ general agency attracting consider- 
able attention in life insurance because 
of an average production of $775,000 per 
man and also due to the fact that it has 
an unusually novel type of offices is that 
of J. D. Marsh & Associates, Lincoln 
National Life, Washington, D. C. Many 
of the agents are World War veterans. 
Head of the agency is John D. Marsh 
who at one time was_ Chief of Personal 
Affairs, Army Air Force, and who is 
prominent in National Association of 
Life Underwriters. The agency paid for 
$12,544,000 in 1948. 

Among features of the new offices are 
their location in a new air-conditioned 
structure—the Marsh Building—-a com- 
bination office and garage set-up, making 
it possible for clients to drive their cars 
directly into the building. There are no 
windows in the offices. The furniture 
and decorations by W. & J. Sloane, 
tvpify latest designs for modern profes- 
sional suites. There is a music system 
by telephone wire subscription and a 
paging system. The entire office was 
constructed to order, all files, cabinets 
and similar equipment being designed in 
advance. The management staff is con- 
nected by an inter-communication sys- 
tem. There is a special room for agency 
meetings and school, a private dining 
room for guests and one for employes. 
Also, there are conference rooms. 


Career of Mr. Marsh 


John D. Marsh entered the Army Air 
Force as a first lieutenant and was com- 
missioned by Lt. Gen. Harold L. George 
for the express purpose of organizing the 
financial affairs of members of the Air 
Transport Command. He established 
what was known as the Personal Affairs 
Division in the Air Transport Command 
and it became so successful that the 
Army Air Force adopted it as a major 
personnel function in the Air Force. In 
May and June, 1942, Mr. Marsh arranged 
with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters to get in touch with all 
prominent insurance men throughout the 
U. S. who were entering the Army vol- 
untarily or were being drafted. Many 
of these men presented their credentials 
through NALU and these in turn were 
relayed to Mr. Marsh and the Air Force. 
More than 100 insurance men secured 
assignments in the Armed Forces work- 
ing in the insurance field or the Per- 
sonal Affairs Division of the Air Force 
as a result of Mr. Marsh’s efforts. 

Mr. Marsh’s life insurance career 
started with the Equitable Society in 
Washington in 1930 where he was soon 
made a unit manager. In 1932 he be- 
came manager of the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Washington and in 1934 he went with 
the Acacia Mutual Life as agency man- 
ager in Indianapolis. In 1936 he returned 
to the Equitable in Washington as 
assistant manager and in July, 1938, he 
was made general agent of the Lincoln 
National Life He qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table in 1941, 1947 
and 1948. He is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs for NALU 
and national committeeman for District 
of Columbia Association of which he is 
a past president. He started the Lincoln 
National agency from scratch. He be- 
came the company’s leading producer in 
1941 and was voted its most valuable 
representative for 1941. In 1947 the 
agency led the entire field force and in 
1948 was second. 


Career of Charles K. Reid, II 


Charles K. Reid, II, CLU, assistant 
manager, joined the organization in 
June, 1947. In addition to assisting gen- 





Lincoln National Agency at Washington, D. C. 


erally in the management he is respon- 
sible for recruiting, selection and train- 
ing. His work includes regular classes 
for new and old men and for clerical 
assistants, as well as research on estate 
planning matters and consultation with 
associates on their case problems. 

Mr. Reid started his career in Phila- 
delphia in 1935 as an agent of Union 
Central, becoming a unit manager in 
1939 and in 1940 district manager at 
Wilmington, Del. In 1942 he went with 
Connecticut General, in Wilmington, spe- 
cializing in estate planning systems. In 
June, 1943, he went into the AAF Per- 
sonal Affairs Division, eventually becom- 
ing insurance instructor at the Personal 
Affairs School which Col. Marsh had 
set up in New York City. In December, 
1945, he became assistant director of the 
VA Insurance Conservation Service. 
When VA job was finished he joined Col. 
Marsh in insurance. 


Careers of Moler, Mason, Rutledge 


Careers of some of the leading agents 
follow: 

Col. Daniel I. Moler, who was an Air 
Force Command pilot, joined Lincoln 
National in August, 1946, and paid for 
$352,000 in the last four months of that 
vear. In 1948 and 1949 he was at Million 
Dollar Round Table meetings. He was 
named “Agent of the Year” in 1948 by 
Lincoln National. In that year he be- 
came president of Lincoln National’s 
President’s Club. 

Chan C. Mason, who paid for $1,231,000 
in 1948, has been in general insurance 





business for more than 15 years. In June, 
1948, he joined J. D. Marsh & Associates 
and in August of that year paid for more 
than $1,000,000. From then on he has 
been a consistent producer of large 
cases. He lives in Annapolis, owns a 
sloop and pilots a plane. 

Allan Rutledge, Jr., came from Dallas, 
Tex., where he entered the life field 
with Minnesota Mutual in 1933, moving 
to Gulf States Life in 1935 and to United 
Services in Washington in 1939. He 
joined Lincoln National in 1942, but soon 
entered the Army where he served with 
the Personal Affairs Division in this 
country and various locations in Europe. 
He qualified for MDRT in 1941 and 
again in 1947. His paid production in 
1948 was $1,060,000. 


Curtis, Graham, Woodside, Kliss, Wyatt 


Mitchell T. Curtis, a native of Tennes- 
see, joined Marsh in November, 1945 
when 26. He qualified for MDRT 1948 
meeting. 

Wilson P. Graham came to Marsh 
agencv in May, 1947, paying for more 
than $1,000,000 in his first contract year. 
He also is a MDRT member. He also 
acted as chairman of the architectural 
planning for the Lincoln National’s new 
Washington offices. 

Roy H. Woodside, another MDRT 
man, came with Marsh in September, 
1946, from the Navy. Prior to service 
as a wartime Commander he was a spe- 
cial investigator for Retail Credit Co. 

Russell W. Kliss produced $842,000 in 
1948. He entered the business in Sep- 
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professional underwriting. 
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Sales Promotion Manager 


135 Broadway 
Home Office 





WE BELIEVE 
That permanent successful life underwriting is the end result of a professional 
clientele building process. 
WE BELIEVE 
That "horse and buggy'' methods have no place in life insurance selling today. 
That demonstrated professional skill is essential. 
WE BELIEVE 
That such results can be achieved by the professional training of new men, supple- 
mented by the constructive assistance of our established underwriters in the field. 
WE BELIEVE 
That such results are insured by: 
1. Original training of at least two months in life insurance fundamentals and 
sales psychology. 
2. Weekly sales clinics during at least the first two years of establishing 
sales skill and experience. 
3. Subsequent group clinics from time to time on special subjects relative 
to our business. 
4. The close cooperation at all times of the sales consultants of our agency. 
5. Constant drill and rehearsal of presentation. 
We take pride in the ber of our iat 
selves as professional career underwriters and in the new associates who are 
rapidly winning their professional spurs within our agency organization. 
WE BELIEVE 


ears as one of the leading agencies in pro- 


That our standing for the past nine y 
s founded on the above philosophy of cooperation in 


ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN AGENCY 
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William D. Young 
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JOHN D. MARSH 


tember, 1947. He is a member of the 
company’s President’s Club. 

Youngest associate is Thomas L. 
Wyatt, 26, who entered the organization 
after being a flying captain in the regu- 
lar Marine Corps. He paid for $646,000 
in 1948 and will pay for more this year, 


Ray, Haycraft, Neil, Adams, Knight 
and Others 


Cecil B. Ray, a native of Mississippi, 
entered life insurance with Marsh in 
1939 and has been a substantial producer 
since. During the war he became a 
Marine captain and was decorated for 
exceptionally valorous service in the 
Pacific. He returned to J. D. Marsh & 
Associates in 1946. His production for 
1947 and 1948 combined exceeded $1,000,- 
000. He is a member of a number of 
clubs in Washington. 

Charles I. Haycraft has long been in 
the insurance business. He started in 
1930 with the Equitable Society. He has 
established a casualty agency in Arling- 
ton, Va., which has recently been taken 
over by his son so that Charles I. can 
devote his full time to life insurance. He 
served as manager of the agency when 
Mr. Marsh was in AAF and paid for 
$725,000 in 1948. 

Jay C. (“Doc”) Neil is dean of the 
group and averages about $500,000 an- 
nually. Ermes M. Knight also is a $500- 
000 writer. Leslie H. Patton, a war vet- 
eran, entered the agency in March, 1946, 
and has paid for between $250,000 and 
$500,000 since. Originally specializing in 
mortgage protection he is now an estate 
planner. 

Jerry Adams, brokerage manager, came 
to the agency from the Baltimore & 
Ohio freight sales office in Washington. 
Rudolph L. Walter left a position as a 
VA contact man to join a year and a 
half ago, and has done well despite a 
serious war disability. Charles C. White- 
field, who joined about a year ago, was 
an outstanding salesman for Britannica. 
James C. J. Ballagh came to the agency 
after being chief of life insurance, Office 
of Chief of Finance, U. S. Army. T. E. 
Spencer left an executive job with Allis 
Chambers to go with Marsh last May. 

When the agency held its open house 
last May it was attended by 800 persons. 
Immediately after the party “The Marsh 
Building” was dedicated. Among those 
attending the ceremony were these: 

Brig. Gen. G. R. Young, D. of C. Engineer 


Commissioner : ; 

George E. Keniepp, D. of C. Director of 
Traffic. ; es 

Raymond M. Taylor, president, Washington 
Real Estate Board. , 

j er Siddons, president, Washington 


Board of Trade. 
Harry Barrett, president, Washingten chapter, 

American Institute of Architects. 
ay § 


. K. Howat, chairman, D. of C. Motor 
Vehicle Parking Agency. } 
Frank Addison, president, Second National 
Bank. a 
F. E. Pope, chairman, Federal Services Fi 


nance Corporation. ; 
H. W. Breining, VA Insurance Administrator 
Major Gen. Wood, U. S. Marine Corps. 
In its selection process the Marsh 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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“But, Mama, Winsted has to maintain a cordial relationship with his 


® prospect through close, personal contact!” 


e SOME OF THE BEST FROM 


- Onward... 


* A MAGAZINE THAT HELPS 
BANKERSLIFEMEN DO 
- A BETTER JOB 


* 

ms They like the laughs . . . sure. They like to see their names 
in print, too . . . as members of the Honor Roll and Presi- 
dent’s Club and on other honorary lists where they can see 
. how they stack up with other Bankerslifemen from coast to 
coast. Besides this, they are interested in “how to do it” 
stories like the one about the salesman who led the entire 
Company after a relatively short experience in the life in- 
e surance business. They want to keep up-to-date on Company 
news and are especially interested in new sales ideas worked 





* 
- out through Home Office directed sales training schools. 
New direct mail materials, advertising and souvenir sugges- 
° tions interest them, too, because they often serve as short 
a cuts to sales. Onward helps them in all these ways . . . and 
a in many other ways, too, for Bankerslifemen are alert for 
ideas that will make them more successful as career life un- 
. derwriters. By keeping them well posted each week, Onward 
* helps them be the kind of life underwriters you like to know 
e as friends, fellow workers or competitors. 
. * 
. Bankers Life Company 
e DES MOINES “Maybe YOU have got plenty of insurance, but is your wife covered?” | 
e | 
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ONWARD IDEAS SERVE AS SHORT CUTS TO MORE SALES AND HELP BANKERSLIFEMEN BE OF GREATER SERVICE 
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Prospecting Markets Rather Than 
Individuals Is 1949 Pattern 


By Ricuarp J. O'BRIEN 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Bankers National Life 


The change from a sellers’ market to 
a buyers’ market was first noticed in 
the life insurance industry some 18 
months ago. It assumed definite shape 
early in 1949 which caused all of us in 
the agency department of Bankers Na- 
tional to stop and think about measures 
we might take to help our men in the 
field. 

First, we analyzed the business com- 
ing in from various agencies. We 
noticed that the applications submitted 
from our better agents followed a defi- 
nite pattern. These agents, coming from 
various localities, were getting applica- 
tions from men and women who were 
employed in the same or allied indus- 
tries. In other words, they were pros- 
pecting markets and not individuals. 











Richard J. O’Brien 


Richard J. O’Brien, a graduate of 
Trinity College. Hartford. where he was 
captain of varsity football in 1926. spent 
his first two vears after college with the 
Hartford “Times” on the city desk 
Thereafter, he joined the Travelers and 
was field assistant from 1929-32. He 
resigned to join Connecticut General 
Life as brokerage manager in its 80 
John Street, New York, branch office. 
After four years there Mr. O’Brien 
joinéd Bankers National Life in 1936 
aS agency supervisor. He was promoted 
to his present post in 1942. 

During World War II he spent 15 
months in the Pacific theatre with the 
U.S. Air Force in which he enlisted in 
1942. Assigned to operations section, 
20th Air Force. he received five battle 
stars and the Bronze Star medal. Upon 
separation from the service in April. 
1946, Mr. O’Brien held the rank of 


major. 








Closer research ,with Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, the 
Life Underwriter Training Council, and 
with our own agents established this 
premise as‘a fact. This research further 
brought home to us the importance of 
building markets as the right way for 
our agents to proceed in this important 
job of prospecting. 


Several Definite Conclusions 


As a. result of our studies and research 
with the Agency Management Associa- 
tion and the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, we arrived at several definite 
conclusions. We have brought together 
our general agents and their agents in 
a series of meetings aimed primarily 
at improving their techniques in pros- 
pecting by showing them the advantages 
to be gained by building markets. We 
have tried to impress on our fieldmen 
the fact that they should look at their 
friends, business acquaintances, pros- 
pects, and policyowners as an entre to 
various groups or markets of which they 
are members—never as individuals. In 
pursuing this course, care should be 
taken by the agent to examine his past 
experience and present connections so 
as to find out where his strongest con- 
tacts are in order to determine those 
markets with which he has a close 
association. 

Our joint research definitely estab- 
lished the fact that the successful 
agent’s business comes from groups of 
people among which there is a com- 


mon factor. Therefore, we decided right 
at the start that it was most important 
to determine the difference between 
natural and artificial markets. 

We all agreed that a natural market 
is made up of a group of people who 
have had the same experiences or who 
share similar interests as the agent. 
These represent individuals whose lan- 
guage the agent can speak and with 
whose problems he is familiar and whom 
the agent can approach under favorable 
circumstances. 

We were also in accord that an ar- 
tificial market is a group of people with 
whom the agent has no common interest 
or experience and among whom he must 
depend entirely on his capabilities as a 
salesman to secure the interview under 
favorable circumstances in order to 
procure a sale. 


One Way to Find Natural Markets 


We found one very good method of 
finding natural markets is for the agent 
to write a complete biographical sketch 
of himself. After this has been com- 
pleted, the agent reviews the sketch and 
from it, lists his various natural mar- 
kets. This biographical sketch should 
show as potential markets the profes- 
sional and tradespeople with whom he 
or his family is in close contact; those 
individuals he meets in his present busi- 
ness or past business; his church, school 


affiliations, his children’s 
teachers, and his associates in the 
parent-teacher’s association. Then too, 
there will be his family, his wife’s fam- 
ily, their friends and relatives. Next 
might come people brought into contact 
with him by hobbies, clubs, civic and 
service organizations and any associa- 
tion he might have with veterans’ or- 
ganizations. 

In our business, particularly in pros- 
pecting, we have heard much talk and 
discussion about centers of influence. 
Considerable emphasis has been given 
to this phrase and perhaps wisely so. 
Now a fairly new slant on the centers 
of influence suggests itself. Is it not 
important to recognize that the agent 
himself is the center of influence in 
relation to his natural markets? His 
contacts with these people are closer 
than with any group he may approach 
through someone else. Therefore, it fol- 
lows that the natural markets where the 
agent is the center of influence should 
always receive the major portion of his 
attention as he will not be dealing with 
different groups of people in each of 
these spheres—there will be several dif- 
ferent inter-relationships between the 
groups. 

Bankers National is now endeavoring 
to acquaint all its agents with the neces- 
sity for them to remember first and 
foremost that behind each policyowner 
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A Four Point Program 
For Your Success 


You probably know that Mutual Trust Life fieldmen have the 


1. Working under a modern agency contract designed to meet 
present day and retirement needs. 


2. Offering the best in policy contracts, designed to provide 
needed protection on a low cost basis. 


3. Representing an established company with over $360,000,- 
000 in force which is making continuous progress with a 
10.4% gain in new business during the first six months 


BUT YOU MAY NOT KNOW ..... that 
agents are also receiving effective training and information on advance 
underwriting so they can utilize the best in estate tax and business 


insurance information provided them in increasing their average sales. 
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there is a market or markets. Further 
than that, they should realize that these 
markets have a potential many times 
greater than any one sale they might 
have made. 


Study of Policyowner Files 


In order to select markets by the use 
of friends and_ policyowners, we are 
pointing out to our agents that they 
must inject careful selection into the 
study of their policyowner files. Each 
agent should take every file card and 
ask three questions as each name is 
turned up: 

1. What are his social relationships? 

2. What are his business relation- 
ships ? 

3. Has he family relationships in 
my territory? 

Answers to these questions should be 
written down and if there should be no 
answers and none can be had, then that 
policyowner could be by-passed. 


The All-Important Test 

We come to the all-important test: 
Are the agent’s relationships with the 
policyowner such that he can enter that 
market behind the policyowner with 
prestige and with a chance of acceptance 
by the people who make up that mar- 
ket? Naturally, if the answer is “yes” 
the careful selection has been advanced 
an additional step. If the answer is 
“no”, two courses are open: (1) the 
elimination of that policyowner as 2 
key to the market; or (2) a new plan 
to create the type of relationship needed 

We must be far-sighted in our views 
when we think about prospects and 
policyowners and must not think only 
in terms of how much life insurance 
they need or will buy today. We should 
also think in terms of how many groups 
of people can be reached through the 
agent’s contact with them. The impor 
tant thought that should be in the fore: 
front of every good agent’s mind is the 
fact that each individual is a key 0 
some group of individuals—a market 
No agent should ever relent in his 
search for markets and he should over 
look no opportunity to cultivate these 
markets in an effort to make them his 
own. 

Each agent naturally wants to reac 
out to a better class of prospects that 
those he is serving at the moment 
laudable and natural ambition. However, 
it must be remembered that if an agetl! 
succeeds with the prospects he 10 
serves, so will he grow into bette 
classes of prospects. The key to suc 
cess in reaching new markets is pres 
tige; and if the agent does not have 
the necessary prestige among the peop 
whom he would like to sell he must eat 
it within the group he is now servile 


before he will have any success ® 
reaching the group for which he ® 
striving. 
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robinson crusoe 
would have it 
Balanced, Too! 


Granted enough human population on his island, 





e ge 
Fig) % 
Aig! % Robinson Crusoe, wise man that he was, would 
@ * 2 
Ve \7 5 have discovered the need for founding a 
a Life Insurance Company. 


= To achieve this goal, he would have had to find 
sufficient people in average normal health, a 
well-organized method for reaching them, 
well-spread investment opportunities, and a 
cheerful, efficient group of co-workers. .While 
solving these problems he would have discovered 
wv "7, that in Life Insurance, strength in one category 
must be supported by strength in the others. . . 
for smooth functioning demands balance. 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 
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The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pays tribute to the General 
Agents pictured here who 


have played an 


important 


part in making our first year 
as an Agency Company so 
satisfactory. 
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Alvin Wolff 
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More Life Insurance Dollars for 


Estates Depreciated by Inflation 


By Davip Stock 


New York Attorney 
Member of New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois Bars 


This is an article about successful 
business or professional men who in 

early middle life find their estates have 
been rendered grossly inadequate by the 
drastic depreciation in the purchasing 
power of the dollar and who have no 
reasonable prospect of being able to 
make up the deficiency by accumulations 
from income. Often these men have not 
been informed by insurance agents that 
they have life insurance requirements 
which will get them out of their eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Prior to the war, such a man as I have 
in mind had succeeded, by accumulation 
of capital and life insurance, in providing 
an estate sufficient, or nearly so, to pro- 
vide a satisfactory retirement objective 
if he lived long enough. And there was 
an adequate estate for his wife and the 
support and education of his children, if 
he died. 


At Least Half of the Estate Lost 


Now, in a few short years, he find: 
himself in an unhappy financial position. 
He has lost at least half of his estate. 
And there is also the prospect that—for 
at least years to come—he will be unable 
to re-accumulate any substantial portion 
of his lost capital. 

The confiscatory taxes on his current 
earning power and the high cost of living 
leave little, if anything, for additions to 
his capital. The increased cost of living, 
in combination with the low income yield 
on safe investments and the high tax 
rate on such yield, have probably reduced 
the purchasing power of the yield on his 
estate to a third of what it was before 
the war. 

In short, his living program and his 
estate program have been knocked into a 
cocked hat. He is bewildered and frus- 
trated. His hopes, objectives and sense of 
progress have been lost. In the case of 
every man in this position with whom I 
have discussed the matter life insurance 
would meet the most important aspect of 
his problem. Agents with whom they 
come in contact should make them un- 
derstand that life insurance is the only 
dependable method available to most men 
in such a situation. It is sad that so often 
they are not told and the opportunity to 


make an insurance sale and to put the 
prospect in a more satisfactory financial 
position is not stressed. The man whose 
estate has suffered to such an extent is 
confronted with both a retirement, or liv- 
ing problem, and an estate, or dying 
problem. 


A Man Thrown for a Serious 
Financial Loss 


The following cases, which are actual 
and not hypothetical, will serve to il- 
lustrate the problem in two typical in- 
come and capital categories. 

1. This man is a 47 year old orthodont- 
ist with two children, 14 and 10 years of 
age. In 1939, he had an estate of about 
$100,000, partly inherited from his moth- 
er, and $50,000 in life insurance. His 
income was $25,000 and has remained 
relatively stable. In 1939, his income tax 





David Stock 


David Stock, a New York attorney 
who is a member of the New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois bars, is a 
graduate of Wharton and Law 
Schools of University of Pennsyl- 
vania, teaching at Wharton while 
studying law and at the Law School 
after becoming an attorney. He has 
served as financial expert and asso- 
ciate counsel of the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the United 
States Senate and as special attorney 
in the Office of Chief Counsel, Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. He is 
well known also as author of the 
book, “Corporate Finance and In- 
vestments,” and has made a number 
of addresses before insurance organi- 
zations. 











was $2,327—leaving spendable income of 
22,673—and he was saving about $10,000 
a year. He was then making rapid 
progress and was confident he would 
attain his retirement and estate objec- 
tives by the time he was fifty years of 
age. Let us take a quick look at what 
has happened to this man’s spendable 
income since 1939. In 1947, his income 
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tax was $8,522, leaving spendable income 
of $16,478—$16,478 of 1947 dollars, which 
are worth about half of the same num- 
ber of dollars in 1939, or about $8,200, 
In 1947, then, he earned only about one- 
third as much purchasing power as in 
1939. 

Today, the split-income provisions of 
the 1948 act, even though they give 
some relief, do not basic: ally change his 
position: his tax today would be $5,954 
and his spendable income $19,046, hav- 
ing purchasing power of about $9,523 in 
terms of 1939 dollars. 

Since 1939, instead of improving his 
estate, he has been thrown for a seri- 
ous loss. He has given up completely 
the thought of being able to retire. And, 
he feels that the next ten years is the 
critical period because. if he should die 
during this period, his estate would not 
be nearly adequate for the sizable re- 
quirements of his wife and growing chil- 
dren. On the other hand, if he lives 
for another ten years or so he will be 
able to earn enough to take care of the 
large current requirements of his fam- 
ily, and thereafter the needs of his fam- 
ily, whether before or after his death, 
will not be so great, 


Another Man With Drastically Reduced 
Buying Power 

2. The second case involves an officer 
of a bank in one of the metropolitan 
areas. He is 45 years of age and has 
three children, the oldest of whom is 
12 years of age. In 1939, his salary was 
$10,000. His income tax was $343—leav- 
ing spendable income of $9,657—and he 
was saving about $3,000 a year. He 
had an estate of about $20,000 and $20, 
000 of life insurance. Since 1939 his 
salary had been increased so that, in 
1948, his salary was $15,000. In 1948, 
his income tax was $2 ,234—leaving spend- 
able income of $12,766—which is equiva- 
lent, in terms of buying power, to about 
$6, 500 of 1939 dollars. Even though his 
salary has been increased substantially, 
he is unable to save anything now, and, 
in fact, is having considerable difficulty 
in getting along on his drastically re- 
duced buying power. 

Each of the men in the above illustra- 
tions is faced with two obvious difficul- 
ties, as a result of the great change in 
his economic position. One is the reduc- 
tion or elimination of the capacity to ac- 
cumulate, from income,.funds for retire- 
ment purposes or to provide security 
for his family in the event of his death 
The other is the depreciation in buying 
power of the principal and income of the 
estate which he had already accumu- 
lated before the war. The latter is the 
critical problem which calls for imme- 
diate attention. It calls for more dollars 
in the event of death during the next 
ten years. It is obvious that life insur- 
ance should be the answer. Yet, all of 
the men in this situation with whom 
have talked, believe that such life insut- 
ance is unavailable. “I don’t have enoug 


(Continued on Page 146) 
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A GROWING CONCEPT 
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A BETTER BUSINESS TO BE IN 





There is a powerful current these days in the life insurance business —a constant drive 
on the part of a growing number of Field Underwriters to improve the quality of their 

insurance seryice. 
Once each year the swelling proportions of this movement are marked by announce- 
ment of those who have achieved the National Quality Award. In the first five 
years of this award, these ranks have multiplied nearly six times. Let’s look at 

the record. Here is the number of qualifiers for the 
last five years: 


1,279 


O 
(45) 


— 


(46 


3,376 


4,965 
7,082 
7,518 


We in Home Life are dedicated to quality life insurance service. Therefore, we congratulate the Field Underwriters 
of all companies who, by achieving these awards, are benefiting not only their clients and themselves, but all of us. 
We recommend the goal they have achieved to every man seeking a career in life insurance. 

We also congratulate the National Association of Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association for setting up the standards for this concept of quality and, by,making and announcing these 
awards, showing us in the business and all others the great strides being made. 


HomeE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


“A Career Underwriters’ Company”? 
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Death and Fear Plays Role in 
Nearly All Insurance Sales 


By Crarence E. SmitH 
Jamison & Phelps Agency, Northwestern Mutual Life, Chicago 


The magic word today is security. As 
seek 


have we 


always, all men peace of mind. 


How often seen men uncon- 


sciously glow with satisfaction after pay- 
ing the first premium on new insurance. 
being worth 


The man who jokes about 





| Clarence E. Smith 


|} Clarence E. Smith, former presi- 
ident of Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters and of Chicago Chap- 
}ter CLU, has been in the business 
|}and with Northwestern Mutual Life 
| since 1920. The article on this page 
|consists of some extracts from an 
| address he made in Milwaukee last 
| July when the agents of the company 
ihad their national field convention 
there. 

Born in a small Illinois town, Mr. 
Smith was graduated from Milliken 
University and attended law school 
at University of Chicago. Before en- 
tering insurance he was for two years 
in Navy during World War I. He is 
a member of Million Dollar Round 
Table and is a Quality Award winner. 
He is prominent in Union League 
Club. His methods do not change 
greatly, and he has not added pen- 
sion trusts to his kit. It is his habit 
to make a complete review from a 
sales interview, even though no sale 
be made. This he does in letter form 
as he feels that long letters will be 
read if interesting. Six months later 
he draws such a review from his file, 
and suggests to the prospect that he 
is taking the liberty of reviewing the 
earlier interview. He has great ad- 
miration for Charles Axelson, another 
Jamison & Phelps colleague, who is 
also a conscientious, quiet doer and 
he resembles in many ways. 








whom 





more dead than alive is really saying 
how happy he is that he has become 
the proud owner of an estate by the 
mere stroke of a pen. 

All men agree that high taxes, high 
costs and low interest rates will 
be with us for the foreseeable future. 
All men regardless of their station in 
life will agree that when earned income 
ceases, it will be necessary to use both 


living 


principal and interest to maintain a 
satisfactory standard of living. All men 
can visualize that if they are forced to 
dip into their principal, they will worry 
about which will last longer—they or 
their money. Only a life insurance com- 
pany can guarantee life incomes. Cash 
which men build up to their credit on 
the books of a life insurance company 
will do about a fifth better job than 
cash brought to the company at retire- 
ment age. If all we had to sell was 
the annuity principal, we should be able 
to make a good living. 


Ledger Statement a Powerful Sales Tool 


We must give the prospect a logical 
excuse for buying. We know that the 
secret of why life insurance can work 
such wonders is diversification of invest- 
ments and compound interest continually 
at work. We know that if the profes- 
sional executive, doctor, lawyer, farmer, 
laborer or merchant saves and invests 
that he almost always spends his un- 
earned income—it is not compounded. 


We know that the amateur investor in 
stocks, bonds, commodities or real es- 
tate (other than a home) buys near the 





Moffet Studio 
CLARENCE E. SMITH 
peak when he has money and sells near 
the bottom when he needs money. _ 
The ledger statement is a powerful 
sales tool to demonstrate “proof against 
loss’—and to show that after the first 
year it is largely a matter of changing 
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same for one or more. 





Morgan O. Doolittle, President 
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Ralph Pine, our New York brokerage 
supervisor, says: "The EMPIRE'S 
Low-cost Term and the UNIQUE 
hospital policy are two of the best 
buys on the market.” 


LOW COST TERM—Ten Year Term Renewable at Age 35—Premium is $9.76 per 
thousand with an average estimated dividend of $3.13. 


The Unique Hospital Policy pays up to 90 days for each accident or sickness, 
$100.00 for major and $35.00 for minor operation, the charge for children is 


WRITE OR CALL TODAY FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Est. 1886 
HOME OFFICE: Jamestown, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 60 East 42nd Street 
Peter E. Tumblety, First Vice-President 














banks with premium dollars—that if a 
man lives, the cost of protection is pea- 
nuts and not important because he will 
have had time to complete his plans. 
Of course, in the case of death there 
is no argument. 

I tell men with deep conviction the 
simple story that if they will put money 
which they have for investment in a 
home, if they want one... in a busi- 
ness, if they have one... and in life 
insurance, they will never regret it. If 
they live, the life insurance company 
will take good care of their money and 
return it to them as they need it. If 
they die this investment program will 
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WV: measure our growth and progress not only by 
our amount of business in force, but also by the good will 
created through fifty-two years of public service. 


As representatives of a Combination Company, our Un- 
derwriters are equipped to establish a program of savings and 
protection in homes of modest income, just as they can provide 
substantial coverage where the need and income is greater. 


This broad field for personal service has enabled the 
Colonial Life Underwriter to bring the benefits of Life Insur- 
ance to all within our operating territory. 


THE COLONIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


A Public Servant Since 1897” 





EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








do the best possible job for their 
families. 
Not If, But When a Man Dies, 
Most Important 

We do not put enough emphasis on 
the dying part of our business. Men 
do not buy life insurance because they 
expect to die, but because they admit 
the possibility of dying. It is not “if a 
man dies’—it’s “when a man dies.” Tell 
men that and without exception they 
will agree. Whether our sales approach 
be for family protection, for funding 
of estate costs, or to indemnify a cor- 
poration for the loss of the “know-how” 
of a key-man—in final analysis, it is the 
certainty of death which plays the lead 
role in almost all of our sales. I recently 
followed up an age-change letter to a 
policyholder with a telephone call. | 
thought I had done a good job of sell- 
ing when he agreed to be examined. 
When I delivered the policy I discovered 
his real reason for action was because 
his next door neighbor, a man in his 
middle 40’s in apparent good health, 
had just died of a heart attack with not 
enough life insurance. 

Logic alone will not get results—we 
must paint mental pictures—make men 
see and feel the need for a definite plan 
of thrift which will guarantee some of 
the luxuries as well as the necessities 
when earned income ceases—make them 
visualize that life insurance proceeds 
paid, income tax free, into the surplus 
of a closely held corporation at the 
death of a key-man can be vital to the 
very life of the business. Both the buyer 
and the seller must have imagination. 
A large case is frequently more easy 
to close than a small one because the 
buyer with more imagination can more 
easily see and understand the mental 
picture painted by the salesman. Re- 
cently, I worked hard selling a $10, 
Term to a young man of 31 who had 
just started his own business, but 
made an easy sale of $100,000 Ordinary 
life to a man the same age, which 
doubled his insurance, even though it 
will be necessary for him to pay pre- 
miums out of inherited principal for 4 
number of years. It was possible to 
make him see the many advantages 0! 
buying now and that when his father 
retires in a few years and he becomes 
head of the family business he cat 
easily pay premiums out of income. 

Why do so many men in our business 
fall short of their goal? They may know 
all of the answers, make good first 1m- 
pressions, gain confidence, qualify pros- 
pects, logically present life insurance as 
the best solution to personal and bust- 
ness problems, present graphic mental 
pictures, have good sales strategy, but 
lack the most important thing of all- 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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“I had to tell you..I’m coming back! \ 
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“Back to school, Jack... to fraternity dances 
and football games, and walking through rusty 
leaves, and the moon over Prospect Hill .. . 
yes, even to old Parker’s gruesome jokes in eight 
o'clock history! I’ll miss Dad so dreadfully, but 
I'm so terribly grateful for what he’s done. 
Years ago he planned so that my college bills 
would be paid, even if he wasn’t here. I have 
the insurance check right here in my hand. 


Wasn't Dad a wonderful person?” 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
IN} Automobile Insurance Company - Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Business Insurance Evaluation 


By Grorce B. CHAPMAN, JR. 
Agency Supervisor, Cleveland Agency, Aetna Life 


In our agency we are firmly of the 
belief that an evaluation sheet as a basis 
for determining the human value in 
business is an incomparable sales device. 
Sound prospecting is also a first es- 
sential. Dun and Bradstreet report that 
business failures have increased this year 
to a rate of 200 per week, exactly 
double the rate of failures in 1948 and 
triple those in 1947. Obviously, in sell- 
ing business insurance agents must deal 
with competent management since only 
management of that type will survive. 
Also, sound underwriting is paramount. 
If you want a sound life insurance busi- 
ness with issued policies, a permanent 
renewal account and a low lapse ratio, 
then speculation must be avoided. If 
the present recession continues, pros- 
pecting, always the first essential, be- 
comes an increasingly difficult problem. 


We have been telling prospects that 
the value of a business increases or de- 
creases with the rise or fall of profits; 
that business sense suggests that the 
source of profits: be considered in any 
attempt to maintain the value of a going 
concern. Fundamentally, there has al- 
ways been a slight difference—a thin 
line—between profit and loss. That line 
is becoming even thinner. The hand 
that draws that line will be that of 
management. The business itself is but 
the shadow of men. 

Essentially the businessman is a plan- 
ner dealing in balance sheets, graphs, 
and profit and loss statements. A clear 
picture of his business and his need must 
be presented in language that he can 
understand. I know of no better device 
for this presentation than a_ business 
evaluation sheet. Each successful busi- 
nessman plans directly or indirectly with 
the aid of a break-even point. The 
break-even point indicates the volume of 
business necessary to break even. Obvi- 
ously, an excess volume of business over 
the specified amount means profit. Cor- 
respondingly, an _ insufficient amount 
means loss. The difference between 
profit and loss is decided largely by the 
mind of management. 


Decreased demand and the return of 
competition have brought increased em- 
phasis on the duties and responsibilities 
of management itself. The salesman who 
controls a profitable account, the comp- 
troller whose constant calculations keep 
the delicate balance between profit and 
loss, and above all, the executive whose 
decision must be right—have increased 
in value as the pressure from the nar- 
rowing of these two lines grows greater. 


An Example 


As an example, I give you the case 
of a machine company. Originally small 
manufacturers of special machinery, the 
company enjoyed a moderate but normal 
progress until the early war years. Then 
the tremendous rise in demand forced 
their expansion and their entry into the 
mass production of technical parts. With 
this increase in production came the rise 
of the break-even point. Cost increases, 
if only for wages, insurance, taxes, and 
raw material, the basic items—followed 
rapidly on the heels of the increased 
production. Management at the machine 
company, however, was sufficiently ca- 
pable so that a substantial reserve dur- 
ing this period of time was set aside 
in the form of cash and government 
bonds. Following the war production 


increase continued as the scarcity of 
goods for civilian uses existed. At the 
end of 1948 and at the beginning of this 
year their business decreased rapidly. 
As sales dropped an estimated 45%, 


the plant went from three shifts to one. 
Workers were laid off and inventory 
substantially reduced. 

Today, however, this business operates 
on a very narrow margin. The problem 
of return to the small, moderately suc- 
cessful business they once enjoyed is a 
tremendous one. Management alone can 
moke this change. They believe that they 
will win. Only death or disability can 
prevent the successful attainment of 
their goal in the period of readjustment. 
The loss of management, however, could 
force the business through the wringer 
of liquidation and as they know, liquida- 
tion means certain loss. 


Buys $30,000 Insurance 


It was not sufficient to suggest that 
this business concern set aside its profits 
to indemnify itself against the loss of 
management. There aren’t enough prof- 
its. This company, realizing the prob- 
lem, invested $30,000 of its assets in 
our commodity providing a hedge, an 
automatically maturing reserve to main- 
tain or replace management. A simple 
description of their purchase, business 
life insurance, would look like a wedge 
separating two lines. 


Small Business 
(Continued from Page 14) 


se ment of our economy, which is so 
necessary for a free enterprise system.” 
Letter From a Borrower 


As an illustration of what has been 


accomplished, I quote from a_ letter 


Offerst «+. 


benefits. 


and nurse benefits. 


c. G. ASHBROOK, ; 
Vice President—Director of Agencies 








written us by the president of one of 
the companies to which we made a 
fairly substantial loan. 

“In our own situation, we had, through 
circumstances to some extent not wholly 
within our control, reached a somewhat 
difficult financial position before our 
insurance company loan was sought and 
obtained. 

“We were not an industry essential 


to the war effort, and this fact, coupled 
with a devastating fire which swept 
through some of our plants during the 








THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 


e Modern and attractive agent’s and general agent’s contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts, 


e Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with lifetime 
Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 


e¢ Complete substandard facilities. 
e Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company . .. Older than 85% of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
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war years, produced a situation where 
some buildings and equipment had to 
be fully replaced and the remaining 
facilities required extensive rehabilita- 
tion, 


“As the price inflation of the war 
and post-war years progressed, the pro- 
ceeds from our fire insurance policies 
shrank rapidly, and it became obvious 
that they would be wholly insufficient 
to enable us to rebuild and repair to 
meet even the war-time demand for 
our products, not to mention the greater 
post-war demand which was to con- 
front us in 1946-47 and 1948. 


“Despite the fact that we had been 
in business very successfully for over a 
half century, yet the very continued 
existence of our business was seriously 
threatened by the lack of cash reserves 
for capital expenditures, and as earn- 
ings were plowed back into plant re- 
habilitation, our working capital con- 
tracted dangerously. 


Carrying Out Capital Improvement 
Program 


“Our long-term loan from the life 
insurance company enabled us to carry 
out our capital improvement program; 
to increase our production to meet post- 
war demand; to improve quality of our 
products to face the competition which 
has recently arisen from the return to 
a buyers’ market; to attract and hold 
competent and aggressive young men 
who were better able to revitalize the 
business than the older executives who 
had guided it for so many years in the 
past; and, finally, to set the stage for 
a recapitalization of our company by 
which the active officers, executives, and 
valued employes have been able to ob- 
tain voting control from the remaining 
members of the family which founded 
the business over 50 years ago. 

“We do not know how these many 
problems could have been solved other 
than by the insurance company loan. 
While its total contribution will best 
be able to be judged in retrospect sev- 
eral years hence when the last amor- 
tization payment has been made, never- 
theless, the officers and directors of our 
company are unanimous in the convic- 
tion that this loan is the foundation 
upon which we are rebuilding a sub- 
stantial and valuable business and the 
cornerstone of such success as we may 
achieve.” : 

Other borrowers have stated to ws 
their belief that they had been helped 
very materially by our action. All 0 
which leads us to believe that in addi- 
tion to getting a fair rate of return on 
our money, we have used our policy- 
holders’ funds in a way which has been 
helpful to the general economy. 
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AN EQUITABLE BRIEFCASE 
One of a series of advertisements illus- 
trating how a life insurance agent serves 
his community by selling life insurance. 


What, a“sea of troubles’ in this briefcase ! 


WHEN FRep LA Porte read “Hamlet” in high school, 
Shakespeare convinced him that it pays “to take 
arms against a sea of troubles, and by opposing, 
end them.” 

And because he’s an Equitable Society represen- 
tative, unending streams of troubles and worries 
from all over his community empty into his brief- 
case—and it never overflows. 

“Will my kids go to college?” “What happens to 
me after sixty-five?” “Will our business ‘fold’ if we 
lose these two key men?” “What becomes of my 
family if I should die?” These are just a few of the 





uisten To “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 

EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT «+ ABC Network 














troubles of his fellow townsmen that Fred LaPorte 
has opposed and ended—with life insurance. 

Men of his stamp have a right to the highest title 
that can be awarded in a democracy. He’s Fred 
LaPorte, Good Citizen...a man who does much 
more than his share to make his home town a better 
place to live in. 

That’s why Fred wouldn’t trade jobs with anyone 
else in the country. As a member of an honored pro- 
fession...as a representative of an institution like 
the Equitable Society, he holds the respect and 
regard of every one who counts in his community. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President - 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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A representative survey of current 
life insurance advertising campaigns as 
placed in magazines of national circula- 
tion displays an amazing diversification 
of objectives. While all advertising is 
done, admittedly, to keep the company 
name before the public, the scope of 
major themes listed by the companies 
surveyed ranged from “Americanism” 
to “Social Security” and “Conservation 
of Health.” 

National advertising campaigns are 
definitely on the increase. Extensive 
campaigns are being conducted in an 
increasingly larger list of magazines. 
The net result has been, and presum- 
ably will continue, literally to blanket 
the country in advertising aimed at in- 
creased public acceptance of what life 
insurance can do in terms of service 
for individuals and for families. The 
natural outcome will continue to be an 
ever increasing improvement of relations 
between the agent and the public. The 
prestige of the agent is rising rapidly 
in terms of public acceptance and pub- 
lic confidence. 

These, and other results in the past, 
present, and we hope the future, can 
be traced in part to national advertising 
campaigns by the various life insurance 
companies. The advertising has stamped 
an indelible imprint on the collective 
mind of the public in terms of insurance 
education and goodwill. It is an impres- 
sive tribute to the institution of life 
insurance. 

A resume of objectives of representa- 
tive companies using national advertis- 
ing campaigns in nationally circulated 
magazines follows: 


Business Men’s Assurance 


Main Theme: Build Company Prestige. 
Jack R. Morris, director of publicity. 


“Compared with other industries, and 
in fact with even our own, the B.M.A. 
national advertising appropriation is a 
remarkably small one. Nevertheless, we 
are now using six of the leading maga- 
zines—Time, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Better Homes and Gardens, American, 
Fortune, and Saturday Evening Post. It 
is our chief belief that these publica- 
tions reach three publics; i.e., our field- 
men, prospects, both for insurance and 
for sales contracts, and also our present 
policyholders. 

“It seems to me that we too often 
overlook the fact that a dignified ad 
in a national magazine is an excellent 
conservation medium. The people who 
buy Buick automobiles like to see Buicks 
advertised, and the owners of life in- 
surance with B.M.A. are, we believe, 
pleased to see a B.M.A. ad in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

“We don’t feel, however, that a large 
appropriation is necessary. What we do 
believe in is merchandising the space 
that we use. From the very beginning, 
we have used the miniature reprints and 
these have been very popular with our 
fieldmen. The advertising helps our field- 
men to make more calls on their best 
prospects and it keeps the name of their 
company before the public. 

“Then, too, as I have already men- 
tioned, it keeps the company’s name and 
its prestige before our own policyowners 
and I think we all agree that the time 


By WiuiaM J. Prosst 
Manager, Sales Promotion and Advertising, Penn Mutual Life 


has arrived when we must keep a steady 
eye on the customers we already have. 


John Hancock 


Main Theme; Americanism. 
Margaret Divver, advertising manager. 


“The John. Hancock Mutual Life’s 
advertising story for 1949 is similar to 
that of the previous two years. In 1947 
we inaugurated the Americanism theme, 
using three publications, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Time and Newsweek. This 
campaign was the projection of an idea 
of President Clark’s that the Hancock 
should identify itself in its advertising 
with the growth of America and the 
American ideal of personal independ- 
ence. These advertisements were so well 
received that we continued the cam- 
paign into 1948 on a ten-time schedule 
in the three publications and used four 
colors for all insertions instead of the 
black and white we used in 1947, The 
1949 campaign has been on a thirteen- 
time schedule and gains in readership 
have been steady. The Starch reader- 
ship studies show that the advertise- 
ment entitled, ‘He made a rootin’ tootin’ 
dream come true,’ which was about the 
legendary Texas hero, Pecos Bill, re- 
ceived the highest readership by men 
of any life insurance advertisement ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening Post 
during 1948. 

“There has been a strong demand 
for reprints of these advertisement from 
people in all walks of life, especially 
from educators. Blotters containing the 
same illustrations with condensed copy 
have been very well received. 

“As an experiment to test the effec- 
tiveness of Sunday supplements and also 
specialized media we ran _ couponed 
single column advertisements in Ameri- 
can Weekly, This Week and Parade 
as well as in Parents’ Magazine. These 
advertisements described a booklet dis- 
tributed by our Life Conservation Serv- 
ice entitled, ‘Your Child Grows Up.’ The 
coupon replies form interesting source 
material for a media study which is 
now in process.” 


Lincoln National Life 


Main Theme: Agent Support and Com- 
pany Prestige. 
John W. White, advertising manager. 


“In order to support all of our agents 
as equally as possible with the com- 
pany’s advertising program, we concen- 
trate our advertising in the national 
magazines—using the Saturday Evening 
Post and Life. Our primary goal is 
to get our company name known, re- 
membered, and well thought of, and 
toward that end we are using the 
Lincoln theme. We have found that 
photos of Abraham Lincoln are effective 
at getting attention and are also easily 
identified. Various surveys indicate that 
our ads are noticed and correctly identi- 
fied at low cost. 

“Perhaps the tenor of our advertising 
messages could best be summarized by 
quoting the copy from one of our re- 
cent advertisements which read: ‘In 
adopting the name of Abraham Lincoln, 
this company assumed the responsibility 
of measuring up to that great name— 
in character, integrity, and thoughtful, 


human service.’ We realize that this is 
a low pressure, long term approach 
to the solution of our problem, but we 
feel that through the years, it will 
prove effective.” 


Metropolitan 


Main Theme: Conservation of Health. 
Benjamin Shattuck, advertising department. 


“For some 27 years, Metropolitan’s 
advertising has been devoted to publish- 
ing information concerning the major 
health hazards which beset our nation. 
The list of subjects which we _ have 
publicized through the medium of our 
advertising ranges from allergies to 
winter ailments and during the current 
year we have continued this effort, 
both through our magazine advertising 
schedule and our radio activities. 

“The company’s contributions toward 
better health have been widely recog- 
nized by various authorities. That the 
public is much interested is clear 
from the numerous requests which have 
been received over the years for copies 
of our health booklets which are fea- 
tured in all of our advertising. 

“While there has been a definite in- 
crease in the average expectation of 
life since 1909 from about 47 years in 
1911 to 67 years in 1948, we still feel 
that this health advertising merits con- 
tinuation. This, therefore, remains the 
central message of our advertising dur- 
ing the current year.” 


Mutual Life of New York 


Main Theme: Importance of Social 
Security in life imsurance programs. 
Russell V. Vernet, director of advertising. 


“At the present time, our national 
advertising effort is concentrated in a 
campaign appearing regularly in Life, 
Time, Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
American Home and Better Homes & 
Gardens. Our 1949 schedule calls for 
ten insertions in the four weeklies and 
six insertions in the two monthly pub- 
lications. We try to stress the impor- 
tance of coordinating Social Security 
and other assets with planned life in- 
surance purchases. 

“The campaign has as its major ob- 
jective, the building of greater public 
recognition for the Mutual Life and its 
field underwriters. A secondary objective 
is the producing of leads through the 
coupon technique. The majority of in- 
quiries resulting from the advertising 
are forwarded to the agency office cov- 
ering the territory in which those in- 
quiries originate. We use national maga- 
zines because it seems to offer us the 
best method of providing equitable ad- 
vertising support to our nationwide field 
force.” 


National Life of Vermont 


Main Theme: Prestige of Agent and 
Company. 

D. Bobb Slattery, vice president, chairman 
of Committee on Insurance. 


“National Life’s first national maga- 
zine advertisement of the present his- 
torical series appeared in 1934. The 
campaign has been running ever since 
and a number of leading general mass 


1949 Advertising by Life Companies 
In Magazines of National Circulation 


circulation magazines at one time or 
another have been used. These maga- 
zines include Time, Life, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Newsweek, American Maga- 
zine, Collier’s, New Yorker, National 
Geographic, Atlantic Monthly as well 
as nearly 50 college alumni magazines, 
Aims and objectives— 

“Over the past fifteen years more 
than 140 different advertisements have 
appeared. By virtue of the similarity in 
layout and art treatment and the long 
period over which the series has been 
running, the advertisements themselves 
have assumed a trade-mark character, 
easily distinguished in any magazine 
from all other advertisements. 

“The historical series as a_ whole, 
because of the interesting facts that 
are presented about a section of the 
country that is respected and admired 
for the thrift and sturdy character of 
its people, has received widespread and 
favorable comment from all parts of 
the country. 

“In carrying out its present national 
Magazine advertising campaign, the 
company has two main objectives: 

“(1) To ‘sell’ the quality and ex- 
perience of the agency force and the 
sturdy character and strength of the 
company to the public. 

“(2) To make the name of Na- 
tional Life as widely and favorably 
known as is possible. There is reason 
to believe that the attention-getting 
factors of the historical series have 
contributed largely toward attainment 
of these objectives. 

“The National’s own experience, and 
that of other companies which have 
embarked upon national advertising 
campaigns, has brought the conclusion 
that an intangible, particularly life in- 
surance, can be sold only by ‘the man 
in the field’ through personal contact 
with the prospect. In our national ad- 
vertising we have, therefore, set our 
sights on accomplishing these two ob- 
jectives. If we can sell the agent as 
well as the character of the company 
and make both widely and_ favorably 
known, our national advertising is doing 
all that can be expected. Greater 
emphasis on agent and company and 
less emphasis on the sale of a_ policy 
is the philosophy that has and_ will 
continue to permeate our campaign to 
the general public with the goal of 
building prestige for both agent and 
company.” 


New England Mutual 


Main Theme: Life Insurance to meet the 
changing economic needs of the family. 


David W. Tibbott, director of advertising. 


“For several years we have used a 
line from Tennyson, ‘All things human 
change,’ as our copy theme. With this 
approach, we are seeking to give people 
an awareness of the basic fact that 
family circumstances inevitably change, 
and that when they do, the provisions 
of the family’s life insurance should 
be adjusted to meet these changes in 
order to carry out the insured’s wishes. 

“Starting out with human changes 
such as the birth of a new child, 
preparation for college, purchase of a 
new home, death of a beneficiary, etc., 
we have recently been calling attention 
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to the economic changes which have 
become an equally important factor in 
the purchase of life insurance. Indeed, 
as our. advertising points out—because 
of low interest rates, high taxes and 
high living costs, life insurance now 
offers the average man literally the only 
way to security. : 

“Therefore, do something about your 
life insurance, the advertising says. 
Bring it up to date, revise it and add 
to it if necessary. But to get the most 
out of life by getting the most out 
of your life insurance, seek the expert 
counsel of a trained New England Mu- 
tual career underwriter. 

“This advertising is appearing in full 
pages in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Time and Newsweek and we are also 
carrying on a recruiting and agents’ 
prestige campaign in a number of col- 
lege alumni publications.” 


New York Life 


Main Theme: Prestige Building for agents 
locally, and for the company nationally. 
A. H. Thiemann, assistant vice president. 


“Our objective in beginning a program 
of national advertising is to help the 
company and its agents by making new 
friends and establishing a stronger bond 
with our old friends. 

“Because our agents serve as a direct 
link between the company and _ its 
policyholders, all our advertising will 
point out to readers the quality and 
value of the services each Nylic agent 
renders the people of his community. 
It will remind them over and over 
again that ‘The New York Life Agent 
in Your Community is a Good Man 
to Know.’ 

“That is the keynote of our campaign, 
the objectives of which can be listed 
as follows: 

“By appearing nationally in widely 
read publications, this advertising will 
broaden New York Life’s contact with 
the public—and ultimately it should 
establish a favorable impression of 
the company in the minds of many 
more millions of people. 

“At the same time, it will dramatize 
the contributions that New York Life 
agents are making in their com- 
munities and show how they are help- 
ing to provide greater security for 
the families they serve. 

“It will contribute to the overall 
effort of the life insurance business 
to create better public understanding 
and acceptance. 
“We recognize that 

jectives will not be 


all of these ob- 
accomplished by 


the appearance of the first few ad- 
vertisements in the series. This is a 
well-planned educational advertising 


campaign. It aims simply to establish 
a favorable attitude toward New York 
Life, and New York Life agents. As 
time goes on, more and more people 
will see, read and remember the state- 
ment: ‘The New York Life Agent in Your 
Community is a Good Man to Know.’ 
And as their familiarity with this ‘call- 
ing card’ increases, so should their will- 
ingness to let our agents and the com- 
pany be of service to them. 

‘The advertising will appear in News- 
week, Life, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time, Fortune and Successful Farm- 
ing. Besides the campaign in national 
Magazines, special advertising will ap- 
pear during the year in twenty college 
— publications all over the coun- 
ry. 


Northwestern Mutual 


Main Theme: Importance of life insur- 
ance supported by testimonials of 
prominent businessmen who are 
Northwestern Mutual policyholders. 


ja Evans, former assistant director of 
agencies. 


_We undertook a new national maga- 
zine advertising campaign last year. 
These advertisements have been built 
around statements made in the public 
Interest by prominent businessmen who 
are Northwestern Mutual policyholders. 
hese statements give the viewpoint or 





experience of men whose business ex- 
perience and position has qualified them 
to speak with authority about the place, 
scope, and importance of life insurance. 
Many of the messages have been di- 
rected particularly for the benefit of 
younger men who are just starting to 
build their life insurance programs. 
“The photographs of the policyholders 
have been taken by the famous 


WILLIAM J. PROBST 


photographer, Karsh of Ottawa, which 
combined with the type of layout has 
given the series a distinctive appearance. 

“The advertisements have had a high 
readership, both men and women, and 
the program has been exceptionally well 
received by the agency organization.” 


Northwestern National 


Main Theme: 
Kenneth K. 


Geriatrics. 
Wunsch, publicity manager. 


“During the current year Northwest- 
ern National Life is continuing the 
modest national advertising program in 
which it has engaged since 1935. The 
entire program is again being devoted 
to the theme, ‘Geriatrics: Helping Older 
People Enjoy Life Longer,’ which has 
proved to be such a successful attention 
getter and goodwill builder for the 
company during the past several years. 
NwNL has for nearly a decade been 
calling attention in one way or an- 
other to progress in that branch of 
medicine known as Geriatrics. As this 
science continues to move ahead new 
ideas continually come to light which 
form the basis for a succession of ad- 
vertising messages aimed at giving the 
public a better understanding of the 
benefits which Geriatrics is bringing 
into the lives of older people. Copy in 
each of these public service messages 
is devoted to explaining in simple 
language one such new medical develop- 
ment, and offers a free pamphlet dis- 
cussing the subject in greater detail. 

“The offer of a pamphlet is not con- 
tained in a coupon or other special 
device to induce replies, but rather is 
confined to type of about the same 
size as the body type. This has not 
prevented any of the advertisements 
from drawing a very substantial number 
of pamphlet requests. Sometimes such 
requests ask for special medical in- 
formation and each of these is answered 
individually with every effort being 
made to steer the inquirer to an au- 
thoritative source for competent advice 


or assistance. In no instance is any 
attempt made to follow up = any 
pamphlet inquiry for the purpose of 


securing leads for new business. 

“Time magazine is the one national 
medium used, although occasionally the 
Geriatrics copy may be placed in one 
of a number of regional media.” 





Mutual Benefit 


Main Theme: Build Public Recognition of 
Company and Its Field Underwriters. 
Robert W. Sampson, advertising manager. 
“The broad aim of our national adver- 
tising remains the same—to build public 
recognition of the company and its field 
underwriters. Specifically, we are under- 
taking to do this through three separate 
campaigns : 

“The Analagraph theme, used in The 
Saturday Evening Post and Time, is 
slanted toward the work of the profes- 
sional life underwriter in an attempt to 
make the Analagraph the best-known 
programming device. 

“The Security campaign, in Life, and 
Newsweek, features that wonderful feel- 
ing of security and offers the new book 
of the same title by two recognized fam- 
ily financial advisors, J. K. Lasser and 
Sylvia Porter. Coupon leads have been 
of unusually high quality, particularly 


William J. Probst 


William J. Probst joined the Penn 
Mutual in 1932 as a member of the 
company’s Philadelphia agency staff, 
his previous experience having been 
with the Sun Life of Canada in 
Group insurance and Employe Bene- 
fit sales. In 1933 he joined Penn Mu- 
tual’s agency department to direct 
companywide development of Salary 
Allotment and Employe Benefit plans, 
including Pension Trusts. In 1943 he 
was appointed assistant to the vice 
president and some months ago was 
made manager of sales promotion and 
advertising. 














suited for the newer men who have 
not yet perfected automatic prospecting 
techniques; leads help fill out their work 
day. In addition, this campaign has 
public relations value, i.e., the book is by 
well-known authorities, it covers the en- 
tire scope of family security (not just 
life insurance), it is offered free ‘as a 
public service.’ 

“Local merchandising tie-ins in the 
book are made available to fieldmen. 

“The Key-Man campaign in Fortune 
accomplishes four chief objectives: 


“a. Builds company recognition 
among a highly selective group of 
businessmen. 

“b. Takes advantage of the in- 


creased interest in key-man coverage. 
“c. Directly benefits our large pro- 
ducers who, in this company as well 
as most others, are often ignored in 
advertising and promotion activities 
that is, most promotion is de- 
signed for the underwriter who is 
just getting by. 
a Provides merchandising mate- 
rial carrying Fortune’s prestige.” 


Penn Mutual 


Major Theme: Retirement Income, with 
experiments in special advertising in 
field of Business Insurance. 

William J. Probst, manager sales promo- 
tion and advertising. 

The Penn Mutual’s current national 
advertising campaign is the direct re- 
sult of a series of experimental adver- 
tisements placed in key publications dur- 
ing 1948. 

(1) The experiments were planned to 
test advertising containing coupons de- 
signed to produce prospect leads. 

(2) While the number and quality 
of the coupons returned was important, 
the advertising was not an “all-out” 
coupon effort, and was also designed 
to build prestige for Penn Mutual and 
to support its underwriters. 

3) Mass circulation magazines in the 
upper and middle income groups were 
selected. 

(4) Advertising Reprint Service 
sonalized for each underwriter was 
made available. 

The result of the experiment was very 
gratifying, and Penn Mutual decided to 
adopt the above method for 1949. 

The main theme of Retirement In- 
come was decided upon for the current 
campaign and the objectives listed above 
were always to be the key factors in 
the advertising copy. 


per- 
also 





We chose the theme of Business Insur- 
ance for a second series of special ex- 
periments in carefully selected national 
magazines to tie in with our new busi- 
ness insurance training procedure. Per- 
sonalized Reprint Service was again 
made available for underwriters in 
Business Insurance. From the results 
obtained to date from this campaign, we 
feel a workable pattern has been estab 
lished upon which we can base future 
advertising. 


Phoenix Mutual 


Main Theme: Retirement Income. 
C. Russell Noyes, advertising manager. 
“The Phoenix Mutual was among the 
first life insurance companies to use 
national magazine advertising with the 
first advertisement appearing in 1923. 
In 1926, the company became the first 
life insurance company to use a coupon, 
a practice which has been continued 
without exception since then. 





“The present theme—KRetirement In- 
come—dates back to 1928. 

“This, too, may set some kind of 
record since it is quite unusual for 


one advertiser to stick to approximately 
the same appeal for 21 years. However, 
during this period new copy angles 
have been introduced and new format 
techniques have been used so that the 
campaign has been far from static. 
“Most recent advertisements feature 
$200 a month at 60 with copy written 
along testimonial lines. The illustrations 
show people typical of those who have 
retired enjoying leisure pursuits such 
as fishing, touring, or just relaxing in 
attractive home surrounding.” 


Prudential 

Main Theme: (1) Life Insurance and 
Family Security; (2) Life Insurance 
in the economic life of the country. 
Henry M. Kennedy, CLU, director of 

advertising and publications. 
“Prudential’s advertising this year, in 
addition to pointing out the important 
role that life insurance plays in a 
family security program, has _ also 
emphasized the part that a life insur- 
ance company like The Prudential plays 
in the economic life of the nation. 
Certain advertisements, for instance, 
have featured mortgage lending, others 
have featured loans to small businesses, 
and have shown readers that the in- 
vestments which guarantee future policy 
benefits are also helping people to buy 
and build homes of their own, are 
helping industry to expand, and are 
playing a part in raising our standard 


of living. Using an emotional, human 
interest approach, we have been able 
to tie these advertisements in with 


those featuring our life insurance serv- 
ices. The Rock of Gibraltar has, of 
course, continued to play a vital and 
quickly-identifiable part in each adver- 
tisement.” 


The Travelers 
Theme: Keeping everlastingly at it brings 
SUCCESS. 
C. W. Van Beynum, manager publicity 
department. 

“Travelers advertising during the past 
year has fitted in with that well-accepted 
advertising slogan: ‘Keeping everlast- 
ingly at it brings success. We have 
been keeping everlastingly at the job of 
presenting the insurance agent in a 
favorable light to the public and we 
hope that it has brought agents gen- 


erally more success than they other- 
wise might have had. We began in 
1931 to talk about him as an able 


counselor of persons and families who 
could get good use out of life insurance 
and as a friendly individual who turned 
out to be a true friend at many of 
the dramatic moments of life. Our ad- 
vertising has, of course, touched upon 
life insurance and the other forms of 
insurance that are sold by the Travelers 
Insurance Companies, but the emphasis 
has been on the agent and his service. 

“Our future plans contemplate a con- 
tinuation of our eftort to make the 
agent’s work easier and his efforts more 
productive because the success of any 
company is only the aggregate success 
of its representatives.” 
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A Tribute to a Blind Agent— 


D. Earl Fisher, CLU, Morgantown, W. Va., Who Lost His 
Sight When 6, Has Become a Leading Citizen as Well 


as a Successful Insurance Producer 


By J. C. Hupp, CLU 
General Agent, Fidelity Mutual Life, Fairmont, W. Va. 


We receive a lot of inspiration from 
those who succeed in overcoming great 
handicaps. One such person is D. Earl 


CLU, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Fisher, 


When I was YMCA collegiate secretary 





J.C. Hupp (right) and D. E. Fisher 


at the state university in 1919 the men 
of the Baptist Church told me they 
would like to send Earl with me on a 
trip they had learned I was taking to 
Northfield, Mass., for purpose of attend- 
ing a student YMCA conference. From 
various American colleges 2,000 men 
were to meet and we were to take along 


a dozen from the West Virginia col- 
leves. Earl was one of them. We learned 
to know and admire him greatly. Dur- 
ing the day we listened to lectures by 
John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer and 
other great leaders of youth. At night 
we sat around a bare tent table, lighted 
by a lantern, and discussed our life work. 

Upon returning to West Virginia Earl 
entered the university and I came to 
Marion County. We kept in touch with 
each other. After his graduation he 
asked if he could get a contract with 
the life company with which I had be- 
come affiliated. So for a quarter of a 
century Earl and I have worked together 
with Fidelity Mutual. Among his asso- 
ciates, and everywhere he goes, he com- 
mands respect. Once in Atlantic City I 
saw an entire convention of Fidelity 
Mutual rise and stand in admiration of 
him and his accomplishments. 


Blind Boy Determines to Succeed 


For Earl Fisher is blind, not mentally 
for he has a bright mind. He lost his 
sight when six years old, but, believing 
that a man’s limitations are all in his 
own mind he has refused to recognize the 
customary limitations entailed by blind- 
ness and has gone on to achieve. First, 
he was graduated from the school for 
the blind at Romney. Next, he attended 
Morgantown High School from which 
also he was graduated. Then he went 
through the school of business adminis- 
tration at West Virginia University. 
Thus, he learned economics, money, 
banking, business procedures. He was 
the 11th man in West Virginia to get 
the CLU, quite an accomplishment in 
view of his handicap. 

Taking an active interest in work for 
the blind he assisted in having the legis- 
lature enact law favoring the West Vir- 
ginia blind. He has been president of 
Life Underwriters Association of Mor- 
gantown where he is often consulted by 
his competitors respecting complex in- 
surance cases. He is past president of 
the Morgantown Lions Club; was host 
to the state Lions clubs when president 
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there. He has served on various state 
committees and been a member of the 
Democratic committee of Monongalia 
County. 

During the 1926 Sesqui-Centennial 
Earl served as guide to several of us 
in Philadelphia, the map of which city 
is in his mind. Upon several occasions 
he has gone alone to conventions. 
Traveled About State on Important Case 

Last year Earl wrote a life insurance 
case involving lives of men who lived 
in several parts of the state, necessitat- 
ing making appointments with them and 
taking trains and buses to meet them in 
Charleston, Parkersburg, Huntington, 
Lewisburg, Wheeling and elsewhere. He 
is not stopped from going anywhere 
on a business trip. 

When a certain industry expands and 
issues stock, it calls Earl in and has 
him explain all the necessary steps in 
organization, incorporation, issue of 
stock, both common and preferred, and 
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answer questions for an hour or more 
at a time. More than a year ago he 
appeared on a program with us on Fed- 
erl Estate and State Inheritance Tax, an 
open forum before both the Fairmont 
and Morgantown Life Underwriters. 
Several university men were in_ the 
group, but Earl knew the answers. Last 
year Earl’s income was far better than 
that of many men in similar circum- 
stances. He knows his subject, works as 
well as he can, fulfills his responsibilities. 
He is head of the household consisting 
of his wife and his mother who is 
more than 80. 


Lesson Learned From Earl 


The lesson of Earl Fisher to me is 
the fact that the quality of mind is the 
deciding factor and that you cannot limit 
a man who has determined to succeed. 
Not all of us appreciate our blessings. 
Earl Fisher, with fewer of these endow- 
ments, has made the most of what he 
has and has come through with far 
greater achievements than many men 
not handicapped. 

Earl does his writing with a stylus. 
He has a little stylus and a metal bar 
with holes that he uses and the result 
of which he can read. He makes his 
own rate books with figures about life 
insurance and he can find the answers 
as quickly as others who use the books 
in the usual way, many times more 
quickly. 

I do not know how things appear to 
Earl and how his mental pictures occur, 
but I do know that he has facts ar- 
ranged in certain pockets of his mind 
and he does not get them confused. He 
always reaches for the correct compart- 
ment and we have seldom found him 
wrong. And he arranges all these tacts 
in order and makes correct deductions. 





A Man Is a Success 


When he refuses to slander even his 
enemies. 

When he does not expect to get good 
pay for poor services. 

When he refuses to postpone until to- 
morrow those things he should do today. 

When he is loyal to his employer and 
loyal to the ones with whom he works. 

When he continues to study, ever pre- 
paring himself for a position with higher 
pay. 
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HE SOUTHLAND LIFE Ban- 
| ner now flies over the combined 
operations of Southland Life 


and the Reserve Loan Life Insurance 
Company — serving citizens of thirteen 
states. With the merging of these two 
well-known companies, a greater service 
is afforded the public. 


The combined insurance in force of 
the two companies is approximately four 
hundred and fifty million dollars. The 
combined assets reach more than ninety 
million dollars. 


Policyholders gain by this union of 
assets and experience. An already com- 
prehensive service is augmented by com- 
bined assets, combined personnel, and 





INSURANCE 
W. C. McCORD, President 


ety Southland Life Increases 


Its Sphere Of Service 


combined strength. The joined Field 
Representatives of the companies can 
give to the public services greatly im- 
proved and widespread. 


Thousands upon thousands of men 
and women have gained financial secur- 
ity and safety by accepting advice upon 
protection and retirement plans from 
the representatives of these companies. 
More thousands will secure their futures 
through this combination of trained and 
experienced personnel. 


Whether it be Life, Accident, 
Health or Hospitalization Insurance — 
or all four— SOUTHLAND LIFE is 
now able, better than ever, to serve you 
with complete adequacy. 


COMPANY 
Home Office, DALLAS 


Life e Accident ¢ Health ¢ Hospitalization Insurance 
“Serving Since 1908” 
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Insurance Man Directs Singers 


John A. Urciuoli, manager of the 
Syracuse branch of the Unity Life and 
Accident Insurance Association of that 
city, is one of Syracuse’s leading citi- 
zens, one reason for this being the im- 
portant role he occupies in the cultural 
side of the city. 

To his city Mr. Urciuoli has brought 
many well-known concert artists. All of 
attractions have been presented 


those 


ing basso of the Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago Opera companies. This concert was 
held in January, 1946. In January, 1948, 
they presented Eileen Farrell, radio and 
concert stage artist. In October, 1948, 
Gabor Carelli, an opera and concert 
stage tenor, 

Sing With Symphony Orchestra 

The chorus has sung with the Syra- 
cuse Symphony Orchestra under the di- 





L. to R.: John A. Urciuoli; Nellie Maynard, contralto; Gabor Carelli, tenor; 
Jean Blackmore, soprano; Otto Herz, pianist, Miss Maynard and Mrs. Blackmore 


sang duets with Mr. Carelli. 





with the Berwald Concert Singers, a 
mixed singing chorus which the insur- 
ance man has organized and directed. 
The Berwald Concert Singers were or- 
ganized as a community project and to 
make it possible for people in all walks 
of life to have a place to sing and also 
the opportunity to avail themselves of 
a voice scholarship. The first voice 
scholarship awards were given in 1948 
and in 1949 two more such scholarships 
were awarded. 

3erwald Concert Singers have pre- 
sented in concert Florence Whiteman, 
harpist of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, together with Nino Ruisi, lead- 


rection of the late Andre Polah and with 
the Sherrill Symphony Orchestra under 
Mr. Urciuoli’s direction. Featured were 
the Ballad For Americans, Carmine Al- 
bino, baritone, being the soloist. For the 
1949-50 season there will be presented 
a number of stars. They include Fred- 
erick Jaegel of the Metropolitan Opera; 
3iruta Ramoska and Frances Bible of 
the New York City Opera Company. 
Whenever possible the Berwald Concert 
Singers appear in concert with the 
artists. 

Mr. Urciuoli began his insurance 
career in 1927 with the Metropolitan 
Life. In October, 1930, he left to go into 


Some Men Want 
Managerial Wives 


Ann S. Liston of South Bend, Ind., 


woman leader among agents of North- 
western Mutual Life, and who paid for 
club 


$1,300,000 in that company’s last 
year, is widow of a 

doctor. A graduate , 
of Baker College in % 
Kansas she is a 
member of South = 

Send Country Club, 
Chamber of Com- 
merce and is a di- 
rector of local life 
underwriters asso- 
ciation. She has 
traveled and read 
much, 

One of her strong 
beliefs is that in 
our highly complex 
and competitive way: 
of life it takes all 
of a man’s time and 
energy to make 
money; therefore, many men are only 
too happy to turn some economic man- 
agement details over to their wives, this 
especially being true of professional peo- 
ple. Lawyers and doctors have little 
time to study financial pages of daily 
papers. 










Ann S. Liston 


In Debt, But Bought Insurance 


Dr. and Mrs. Liston moved to South 
3end in 1938, and there he began the 
practice of anesthesia. 

“We were in debt several 
dollars,” says Mrs. Liston. “Shortly 
after arriving in South Bend, Steve 
Morse, one of Northwestern Mutual’s 
leading agents, called on my husband 
and began to talk insurance. Big ques- 
tion was how could he buy insurance 
when we owed money on medical equip- 
ment and on a car, and were living in 
a studio. 

“Steve’s response was this: ‘Every 
reason you give for not buying life in- 
surance is in reality just another reason 
why you should own it.’ Turning to me 


thousand 


the stock and bond business. For a 
time he taught music for the music divi- 
sion of the old WPA in Syracuse. In 
January, 1938, he returned to life in- 
surance as an agent of Unity Life; was 
promoted to assistant in August of that 
year and in November, 1939, became 
Syracuse manager. His office is among 
the company’s first ten in the country 
and he has personally qualified for the 
President’s Club for nine years. 
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For over half a century the story of 
the Boston Mutual has been one of 
sound growth and successful operation. 
During this Mutual 
Agents have helped hundreds of thou- 
sands of people plan their Family Life 


period Boston 


Insurance Program. 


THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Jay R. Benton, President 

















Steve cdntinued: ‘I don’t want you to 
be left alone in a strange town with 
some second-hand office medical equip- 
ment, a used car and no_ protection. 
What you really need is more protec- 
tion. You should borrow if necessary 
to see that it is provided.’ 

“That is what we did. The insurance 
was taken. Then, a year later Dr. Liston 
found he was uninsurable. I saw the 
peace which came into his eyes when 
he realized that while he was not to 
be permitted to share a life with me 
for a long time that nevertheless he 
had paved the way for my life so that 
it would be easier and secure, at least 
financially.” 





No Management Control 


A number of prominent life executives 
have declared that they want no part 
in the management of the industries 
where their companies have played a 
role in financing. One of these execu- 
tives, President Carrol M. Shanks of 
The Prudential, said in a report to 
policyholders of his company giving the 
story of the company for 1948: 

“The investments held by The Pru- 
dential do not afford us any opportunity 
—nor do we want the opportunity—to 
control the businesses to which we lend 
funds. A large part of our investments 
are in mortgages and Government bonds. 
The corporate securities we hold, except 
for relatively small holdings of certain 
publicly-distributed stock issues, do not 
entitle the company to any managerial 
voice unless there is a default or other 
breach of contract. Safeguards to protect 
such investment are generally used 
in all corporate security agreements, 
whether the securities are publicly-dis- 
tributed or the loan is a direct place- 
ment. Such provisions are necessary 
solely to protect the interest of our 
policyholders, which is our first and 
primary obligation.” 
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“meet every 





life insurance need...” 





There is a Union Central Life Insurance Policy for 
every applicant in every circumstance from birth to age 65. 
In addition to Ordinary Life, Term, Endowment and 
Annuity Plans, Union Central offers a complete series 
of Single Premium Endowments, a Term-to-65 Policy 
(convertible to age 55), Multiple Protection, Premium 
Reduction, Non-Convertible Term, Pension Trust, 
Group Permanent and Juvenile Insurance with a greatly 
simplified application form. Height and weight tables 
have been liberalized, and the company retention 

limits on all standard policies are now 50% more 

than the tabular limits previously published. 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Why So Many Companies Have Entered Texas 


By ArTHUR CoBURN 


Vice President, Southwestern Life, Dallas 


The late Governor Beauford H. Jester 
of Texas is quoted as follows in the 
January, 1949, issue of the magazine 
Texas Parade: 

“Texas is the fastest-growing in- 
surance center in the nation. This 
trend reflects confidence, on the part 
of insurance companies, in Texas and 
the Southwest as a sound investment 
field. 

“At the same time, these investments 
are helping to build an even greater 
Texas. 

“Texas insurance investment laws 
have been liberalized to increase the 
incentive for out-of-state companies 
to come in. These and our other in- 
surance laws have been wisely and 
reasonably administered by the State 
Board of Insurance Commissioners. 

“In short, Texas’ climate is a healthy 
one for insurance investments — and 
Texas profits by this happy situation.” 

The Robertson Law 

For the legal reserve life insurance 
companies domiciled outside the state 
of Texas, the situation in the Lone Star 
state has not always been a happy one. 





Arthur Coburn 


Arthur Coburn has been in life in- 
surance during his entire adult life. 
Because of his wide experience, he is 
well qualified to discuss objectively 
the great interest being shown by life 
companies in Texas and the boom- 
ing southwest. 

Mr. Coburn has been associated 
with Southwestern Life more than 
fifteen years. A native of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, he entered the life insur- 
ance business at the age of 16. He 
was admitted to the Faculty of Actu- 
aries of Scotland when 20, one of the 
youngest men ever to be accorded 
this honor. He came to the United 
States at 23 to become associated with 
New York Life. Later, he was with 
Northwestern Mutual Life and then 
North American Reinsurance Co. of 
New York. 

A former president of the American 
Institute of Actuaries Mr. Coburn is 
a member of the Senior Actuaries 
Club of New York City. 











It is a matter of record that, upon pas- 
sage in 1907 of the Robertson Law by 
the Texas Legislature, 22 of the 47 
“foreign” companies then operating in 
the state discontinued further life under- 
writing activities in Texas. These com- 
panies objected to the Robertson Law’s 
requirement that each company invest 
in Texas three-fourths of the reserves 
held for its Texas policyowners. It was 
in the opinion of those withdrawing 
companies a dangerous requirement. The 
officers of those companies had acquired 
the bulk of their extensive knowledge 
and experience in eastern and northern 
fields and were unfamiliar with the 
bright future for Texas investors. This 
attitude does not seem wholly unrea- 
sonable if it is remembered that only 
22 years earlier, in 1885, the first printed 
life insurance policy was brought to 
Texas by Cornelius Cahill. The policy 


included a hand-written rider which 
granted Cahill “liberty to reside at 


Corpus Christi, Texas, and vicinity.” 
Prior to that time, apparently, Texas 


was out of bounds for life insurance 
risks. 
Although the Robertson Law _ has 


never been repealed, most of the out- 
of-state companies have now returned to 
Texas. The process was a gradual one 
up to the conclusion of World War II. 
Since then, companies, including some 
of the largest, have appeared to “rush” 
into Texas. Many people in the insur- 
ance business have been curious as to 
why this should be so. 


The Investment Situation 


One factor inviting entry or re-entry 
was the revision by the legislature of 
the tax laws imposing a tax on pre- 
miums. The tax laws now favor compa- 
nies having the largest proportion of 
investments in Texas. 

All domestic and foreign companies 
now exceed in Texas investments the 
amount required by the Robertson Law. 
Forty-two years after passage of the 
law, the investment situation in Texas 
has reversed itself. Once compelled to 
invest here, companies now seek and 
compete strongly for Texas investment 
opportunities. For example, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, which does not engage in 
life underwriting in Texas, had, accord- 
ing to figures compiled in the office of 
the State Life Insurance Commissioner 
as of December 31, 1948, Texas invest- 
ments valued at $67,391,114. Prudential, 
largest Texas investor among out-of- 
state companies, had a Texas Portfolio 
valued at $114,077,790. All told, the Texas 
investments by out-of-state companies 
at the end of 1948 totaled $1,050,411,742. 


Thus, it is plain that these companies 
are making a very substantial contribu- 
tion toward the development of the 
Lone Star state. 


State’s Economic Potential 


3ut the opportunity for investment 
does not account for the post-war inten- 
sive interest in expansion of the busi- 
ness of life underwriting in Texas. A 
more reasonable explanation must relate 
itself to the state’s economic potential 
and the accelerated movement of indus- 
try to the Southwest. Indisputably, 
Texas resources, still in the early stages 
of development, are as yet hardly sus- 
ceptible to accurate measurement. We 
can be sure only that the state may 
look forward to vast exploitation of the 
assets which it holds. Center of the 
nation’s oil industry, Texas is also a 
great reservoir of natural gas and pro- 
ducer of many other raw materials 
which lend strength and stability to its 
economy. Even farming and ranching, 
cornerstones of Texas economy for gen: 
erations, are today providing satisfactory 
incomes to their owners and operators, 
and contributing significantly to the 
state’s wealth. In addition to what it 
can mine or produce from the ground, 
Texas has other important resources. 
It is building dams across its rivers to 
assure additional water and power for 
industrial users; it has developed ade- 
quately and uses all forms of transpor- 
tation, including the sea lanes; it has a 
mild climate and, importantly, a stra- 
tegically central location with respect 
to the east and west coasts. In fact, 
a substantial part of Texas lies within 
the “magic circle,” the Central Plains 
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COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


HOME STATE LEADERSHIP 


At home in Kentucky, where we are known best, is where 
Commonwealth does the most business. 

We are proud that once again, in 1948, Commonwealth led 
all of the ninety-odd life insurance companies which operate 
in Kentucky in the volume of sales and in the amount of gain 
in insurance in force in this state. 

Our leadership in Kentucky in 1948 included preeminence of 
sales volume and increase-in-force not only in total but also 
severally in the component parts of Weekly Premium insurance 


The extent of our leadership in sales is illustrated by the 
(A) Our total sales were 188% of the volume of the next 
(B) Our Weekly Premium sales were 118% of the next largest 


(C) Our Ordinary sales were 133% of the next largest Com- 
bination Company producer and 270% of the next largest 


Insurance In Force — June 30, 1949 — $414,912,071 
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ARTHUR COBURN 


portion of the United States which 
Roger Babson expects to become the 
hub of future industrial development in 
this nation. 


State’s Remarkable Development 


Actually, development of Texas has 
progressed already to a considerable ex- 
tent. From the Panhandle to the Gulf 
Coast, the oil industry has established 
large and semi-permanent payrolls. The 
chemical industry is building and oper- 
ating plants at various points along and 
near the coast line, and the largest mass 
movement of the equipment in a single 
plant and its personnel is represented 
in the transfer of Chance-Vought from 
Stratford, Conn., to Dallas. 

In reality, then, the situation, stated 
simply, is this: There is plenty of op- 
portunity for life insurance sales in 
TexaS at the present time and there 
will be more in the future. This hard 
fact seems to have been recognized by 
many companies almost simultaneously. 
How strongly they believe in the future 
of Texas is indicated by the willingness 
of New York Life to pay to the state 
$444,265, representing taxes accrued dur- 
ing a 40-year absence, for the privilege 
of engaging again in the life underwrit- 
ing business here. 

Texas ranks ninth among the states 
in volume of life insurance in force. But, 
last year it ranked sixth in the number 
of new policies issued. There are definite 
signs that Texans, as individuals, are 
coming more and more to regard life 
insurance as a highly desirable form of 
investment. Again, to quote Texas 
Parade: 

“Citizens of this state formerly pre- 
ferred ‘things’ for investments—real es- 
tate, cattle, or goods on the shelf. East- 
erners bought much more insurance than 
Texans. But  life’s complications in 
Texas’ growing cities, and a high de- 
gree of public confidence in its insur- 
ance companies, has caused most resi- 
dents to buy one or more policies.” 


Life Insurance Production Figures 


Certainly, the life insurance business 
in Texas has been good since the war. 
In 1944, new Ordinary and Industrial 
business underwritten amounted to $940,- 
087,309. In 1948, the amount was approx- 
imately $1,856,368,825.* During the same 
years, business in force, Ordinary and 
Industrial, increased from $4,897,805,085 
to $7,621,395,910. 

These figures support the claims made 
for Texas by the late Governor Jester, 
previously quoted. There is a market 
here and the business climate is healthy. 
It is not, therefore, odd that many legal 
reserve life companies, frée from the 
restrictive influences of the war years, 
have made the decision to join in the 
competition in Texas. Rather, in view 
of the circumstances, it would constitute 
a strange phenomenon if they had not. 


* Insurance Field Directory. 
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Administration of Small Trusts 


It is a privilege to have this oppor- 
tunity to write briefly about ‘“Adminis- 
tration of Small Trusts.” Small trusts 
primarily represent plans involving the 
salaried employes of small employers, 
plans representative of the great majority 
of Insured Retirement Plans. 

For instance, of 134 plans underwritten 
by one company during the past two 
years, the average number of initial 
participants per plan was 15. Each 
plan averaging 15 initial participants 
represents an employer with a_ small 
group of employes, an employer who by 
and jiarge knows intimately all the men 
employed by him. 

Before discussing in any detail the 
actual administration of small trusts, 
I would like to suggest some indications 
of the position the retirement plan spe- 
cialist holds in relation to the president, 
treasurer, or other key manager of a 
small employer. 


Position of Retirement Plan Specialist 


The retirement plan specialist inevita- 
bly will occupy a position of confidence, 
almost intimate confidence with the 
president, treasurer or general manager. 
He knows more than any other member 
in the community, unless it be the bank- 
er, about the employer’s business and 
plans, as well as the prospects for the 
young men coming up in the employer’s 
organization. And working closely with 
the employes who come along, the op- 
portunity for collateral business is great. 

Another thing you will observe with 
experience is that the retirement plan 
specialist inevitably will be the first 
person to whom problems arising under 
such plans are referred. He above all 
will come to be looked upon as an au- 
thority in his field, assuming that such 
recognition and respect is merited; to 
him first of all will come the problems 
involved in the administration of a re- 
tirement plan. By and large the retire- 





By Wiis F. McMartin, CLU 
General Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life, New York City 










ment plan specialist will have much to 
do with the rerouting of problems to the 
client’s attorney, accountant, revenue 
agents, and other specialists. 

Another factor to be remembered in 
the administration of small plans is that 
the specialist undertaking the job, by 
and large, will be without the assistance 
of a specialized staff, namely an actuary, 
an attorney, or an accountant. The spe- 
cialist must be familiar with the applica- 
ble laws, regulations, rulings, insurance 
contracts and their uses, and for each 
plan, the particular business and employ- 
ment conditions which control. That is, 
conditions of employment with one em- 
ployer will differ materially from an- 
other within the same community; and in 
the administration of a plan the actual 
circumstances of employment must be 
kept in mind as well as the laws and 
regulations. 

Administration Defined 

It will be to the retirement plan spe- 
cialist that the small employer will look 
for the smooth operation of his plan. 

Next, let us define administration. Ad- 
ministration as used here is the per- 
formance of a contract (a written plan 
that involves and includes a trust agree- 
ment) between an employer and a trustee 
for the benefit of certain employes and 
their beneficiaries. Administration 1s the 
year after year delivery of results prom- 
ised by the written plan, or else it is a 
default in such delivery. 

In the performance of a written plan 
between the employer and the trustee 
for the benefit of the employe and his 
beneficiary—who is affected? Employer 
and trustee, the employe and his bene- 
ficiary, an insurer, the lawyer and ac- 
countant, and the revenue agent. 

The Trust Agreement 

What is a trust agreement? It is part 
of a written plan, perhaps the major part. 
It is a written notice by an employer to 
his employes of a plan. A written plan 
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is required by Sec. 165(a) IR.C. for 
qualified plans. It stipulates who is eli- 
gible and when, when participants re- 
tire, with what benefits, with what death 
benefits, to whom paid, what happens on 
termination of employment and of the 
plan, who pays the cost, how the plan 
is administered, under what circum- 
stances the plan can be modified. 

The written plan spells out the pro- 


cedures and the routines of administra-" 


tion and provides principles on which 
answers to unusual questions or problems 
are to be based. 

From the point of view of the retire- 
ment plan specialist, careful records are 
required, not all necessarily duplicated 
in the hand of the employer or trustee. 
Records required year after year involve 
facts relating to eligibility of employes, 
annual income, benefits and adjustments, 
retirement and insurance costs, retire- 
ment reserve and amount of risk in each 
contract provided, for each participant. 
My experience has been that too often 
the question of drawing a precise line 
between death proceeds deriving from 
retirement reserves and amounts paid 
deriving from insurance protection (in 
effect paid for by the participant) is very 
often neglected, and that this division 
of death proceeds may have an import- 
ant bearing on the tax status of such 
proceeds in the estate of the deceased 
participant. 


Gathering Information 


Now, in carrying on the administration 
of any plan, the specialist must establish 
routines for gathering information as to 
eligible employes for the annual enroll- 
ment and for adjustments in benefits for 
participants previously enrolled. At the 
beginning of the calendar year, or of 
the employer’s tax year, the first job 
usually faced by the specialist is the 
gathering of the necessary information 
for preparation of a Schedule (c) for 
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the employer. It is not an entirely ney 
job. It supplements the information pre. P 
viously gathered and correlates it for 
exhibits to be attached to the employers 
annual tax return, : 

Now I could have said a little earlier 
that the specialist must be equipped with 
a thorough knowledge of all phases of 
sections 165 (a) and 29 (p) and with the 
types of information necessary for con- 
pletion of reports required by these sec- | 
tions. In all instances this has not 
proved to be the case. In more than one 
instance an alleged specialist in our field 
called upon to provide his client with 
the usual information schedules, has in- 
quired in all innocence what was meant 
by Schedule (c). While some of us may 
quarrel with whether or not we as spe- 
cialists should provide a_ schedule (c) 
exhibit for an employer, we should know 
what they are, and in my judgment we 
have the responsibility for providing 
them to employers for their annual tax 
returns. 

Another important responsibility of the 
specialist is that he tends to control the 
type and quality of communications flow- 
ing between the employer and the trustee 
to the home office of the insurer. That 
is, the retirement plan specialist can 
and does usually deal with the questions 
and problems which arise from both 
ends, from the employer or the trustee 
and from the insurer. The specialist 1s 
the key factor in highly satisfactory re- 
lations between the employer and trustee 
on one hand and the insurer on the other | 
hand. 

Smooth Performance Necessary 


Administration of small trusts, namely, 
the performance of a written plan be- 
tween an employer and trustee for the 
benefit of employes and their benef 
aries will be relatively smooth and ur 
disturbed in a large degree to the ex: 


tent that the plan was carefully and f 
thoughtfully organized in its preparatory F 
stages. As the sale of the plan is de 


signed into the presentation, administra | 





tion is designed into the written plan. | 
Good design is the key to economy 0 | 
time and effort, to smooth and harmonr | 
ous administration, to satisfactory ft | 
sults. 

May I cite an instance of an unusual 


and amusing problem arising a few F 
months ago. One of the important pro © 





visions in any well-designed retirement | 
plan, and particularly in the small plan, F 
is the designation, or machinery for the | 


designation, of participant’s beneficiaries. | 
I happen to believe that the trustet 
should be designated the beneficiary ° 


death proceeds under the plan, with a § 
obligation on the part of the trustee af 
the time of a participant’s death to desig: F 


nate the beneficiary named by the par 


ticipant in writing; in event the pat-§ 
ticipant fails to so designate a benefic: § 





ary, and in other contingencies, the writ 


ten plan should spell out adequately the F 





distribution of death proceeds. 
Recently a letter from the manager 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 

































































He gave us freedom from pain 


“Your patient, Dr. Morton.” The scalpel bit into the flesh. Always this had been the time 
- : when the horror began, the time when the burly guards would 

William Morton stepped up to the operating table. Inwardly, fling themselves on the patient as he tried, in a ae of 

he was trembling. Would it work? Could his “ether” really pain, to leap from the table. 


; “oe 
Penmaes Now there was no horror, only peace. The patient slept. 


He looked at the faces around the table... well-known, important The operation continued. And in that room there was the silence 


faces. These were the physicians who were giving him a chance of a miracle. Pain, the enemy, had been dethroned. 

to prove his discovery. There was unbelief in the eyes of most Once again, an unknown American had become great through 
of them. But in the wide, frightened eyes of the patient was his desire to help others through the more trying experiences 
an appeal that could not be denied. of life. 


This sincere regard for the welfare of others is one of our 
American traditions. It is the reason why we believe in being 
Slowly, the patient’s eyes closed. Calmness came, and sleep. good neighbors, good friends, good parents . . . doing all we can 
Morton nodded to the surgeon. “Ready,” he said. for the well-being of those who share our lives. 


He picked up the ether syringe. One. Two. Three... 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Life Underwriter Training Council 


Institutional Plan of Coordinating Educational and Training 
Activities of Agents; Courses Set Up 


When an idea is born out of urgency 
it usually springs forth strong and vi- 
brant, clothing itself with the best brains 
available and having as its sponsors the 
leaders in its field. Many such births 
were witnessed during World War II. 
One in the insurance field is the Life 
Underwriter Training Council. First 
publication about it in the insurance 
press was in March, 1947, when it was 
announced that leaders in the industry 
acting for the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, American Life 
Convention and National Association of 
Life Underwriters had chosen Edmund 
L. G. Zalinski, CLU, who was manager 
in Connecticut for the New York Life, 
to be managing director of this new or- 
ganization and had appointed a com- 
mittee to operate as an entity separate 
from the four sponsoring organizations. 
Also, it was published that Mr. Zalinski’s 
activities would be directed by the com- 
mittee; and that he would work in close 
cooperation with the NALU and the 
training departments of the various com- 
panies “to the end that this institutional 
plan will be coordinated with all educa- 
tional and training activities throughout 
the life insurance business.” 


Objects of LUTC 


Six months later it was published that 
the Life Underwriter Training Council 
had been formed and that there would 
be two-year courses to fill the training 
gap. 

The objectives of the Council were 
fully set forth as “contributing to the 
constant improvement of the quality of 
life underwriting by (1) engaging in 
educational and training activities for 
the field man; (2) cooperating in the 
educational and training activities of as- 
sociations of life underwriters, training 
departments of companies, American 
College of Life Underwriters, American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
other institutional groups, recognized 
educational institutions and others in- 
terested in the training of those who sell 
and service life insurance; (3) serving 
as a clearing house for information on 
life underwriter education and training.” 


Many Classes Throughout Country 


A month or so later it was published 
that the LUTC had been officially 
launched and a description was given of 
the first Pilot Classes that were organ- 
ized by LUTC in the Greater New York 
area. Next development was the plan- 
ning of LUTC courses in 48 cities. At 
the present time there are more than 
160 classes which have been or are being 
set up from coast to coast by LUTC. 
Thus, in a relatively short span has 
been born a thriving infant. 

LUTC came into being at the in- 
sistence of thousands of field men who 
had been clamoring for years that there 
should be made available to them a hard- 
hitting, concentrated sales course of this 
type. Accepting the challenge the Coun- 
cil has set up a two-year on-the-job 
training course which runs from Octo- 
ber to May in each of the two years. 
The knowledge the agent gains by the 
end of the course is the know-how type, 
dug out by him by intensive case and 
text material discussions in class and 


comprehensive projects worked out at 
home. He is guided in his digging by 





Throughout the Country 


By PasQuaLe Quarto 
Editor, LUTC 


expert leaders who have LUTC ob- 
jectives in mind. 

When the Council was organized orig- 
inally, three types of objections were 
raised in the field. 

The work of a Council would dupli- 


PASQUALE A. QUARTO 


cate company training, particularly the 
thorough training program of some 
companies. 
Uniform training might 
stereotyped sales methods. 
Training should be conducted locally 
by the agency managers. 
In meeting these objections, 
points out that: 
Duplication is not disadvantageous 
since previous training heightens recep- 
tivity to knowledge and makes it possi- 


result in 


LUTC 


ble for the student to grasp the impor- 
tant finer points missed the first time. 
LUTC does not advocate any particu- 
lar sales methods as superior to all 
others. Its primary emphasis is on the 
development of skill, instead of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge alone. It aims 
to teach the agent to analyze his prob- 


lems and to assist him in using his 
tools. 
The agency manager has both field 


and staff duties and all too frequently 
does not have time to do everything he 
must do with equal efficiency. While the 
selection, hiring and training of new 
agents constitute a primary responsi- 
bility of the company and the field 
manager, a strong nationwide, interme- 
diate training program offers distinct 
advantages. Coupled with company 
training and advanced educational pro- 
gram of the American College, LUTC 
gives the industry well integrated facili- 
ties that will be of great assistance in 
aiding the agents. Completion of the 
course is expected to yield greater pro- 
duction per man from agents of equal 
ability. Increased productivity means 
greater earnings and greater earnings 
results in a higher survival rate. 
Better than any description of the 
course is the following statement offered 
by John Del Gatto, a LUTC graduate 
and agent of the Metropolitan Life. 
The experience of an agent who lives 
in Rye, N. Y., and who has taken the 
course is interesting. Prior to joining 
a life insurance company he worked for 
a presser in a tailor shop for eight years, 
a job he found necessary to accept in his 
second year in high school because of 
family financial circumstances. His aver- 
age policy for the ten years ending 1946 
was around $2,000. Since enrolling in the 
course it has gone up to $5,700. He 
writes that before taking the course he 
thought it would be a repetition of what 
he had learned while selling, but through 
study of the various cases used in the 











Fred H. Bunnell, CLU, agent of New England Mutual Life, shown leading dis- 
cussion in a LUTC class at Richmond, Va. Those in picture are both experienced 
and new men from management and field. Their production records run from $125,- 
000 to more than a million. Classes are conducted on an informal discussion basis. 











EDMUND L. G. ZALINSKI, CLU 


course he has a better recognition of 
problems of clients. For instance, he 
learned that educational insurance could 
be sold to a father even when his son 
has already started his college educa- 
tion. That resulted in the sale of a 
$15,000 policy. Furthermore, by drama- 
tizing the inability of a family to live 
on the $68 a month provided by Social Se- 
curity he was able to write a $10,000 
family income policy. He has gone into 
programming extensively for both small 
and large cases. 


How Instructors Are Chosen 


The question is asked how instructors 
are chosen for LUTC courses. They are 
found as a result of local course com- 
mittees which are in various parts of 
the country and are composed of men 
successful in field and management. 
Main responsibilities of the committee 
are to obtain competent instructors and 


enroll agents. Instructors include pro- 
ducers, educators, trainers and agency 
heads. 


Classes are conducted on an informal 
discussion basis which revolves around 
text material and case studies prepared 
by a headquarters staff. Main emphasis 
of the course is on the how and why of 
life insurance production. Simple as well 
as complex material is presented in 
sequence, and there are some dramatic 
class techniques. 


. 
As Seen by a Wife 

Mrs. F. B. Murray of Calgary, Canada, 
whose husband a CLU has long been an 
agent with the Manufacturers Life in 
that city and whose son, W. J. M. Mur- 
ray, is also a Calgary agent of Manufac- 
turers Life, recently sent a message to 
wives of that company’s field men. 

“The first essential of an insurance 
man is to be a good salesman,” she 
wrote, “and another thing early to be 
done is to sell the idea to his wife of 
being a good sport about all the dis- 
advantages. Every wife wants to be 
proud of her husband’s business, and 
where can you find another profession 
where a man is doing more good tof 
humanity ? So wives of successful insur- 
ance agents have pride in their man’s 


profession. An agent who is. self-dis- 
ciplined, learns the principles of the 
business, is enthusiastic and a_ hard 


worker, finds no limitation to rewards. 
True, our men work at all and odd 
hours, but, on the other hand, what 
business will allow a man the freedom 
to plan his own schedule as completely 
as does life insurance business? This 15 
complete freedom in work.” 
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This series of advertisements 
appeared in the insurance press 
this year to acquaint under- 
writers with Berkshire facilities. 
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Recently, I came across a question- 
naire recommended to life insurance men 
for use in the first business insurance 
interview with a new prospect. The list 
included perhaps 50 questions, among 
which were the following: 


How much fire insurance do you carry? 
Where is your will? What is the value of 
goods on hand? How much money is due 
from customers? How much money does 
the corporation owe? How much cash is 
on hand? How much real estate does the 
corporation own? What is the interest 
earning on book value? What ts your ac- 
countant’s estimate of the number of years 
good will may last in a similar business? 


The list included a great many other 
questions, but I have selected enough. 
Is it possible that the man who devised 
this list has the slightest idea of what 
it’s like to call on six or eight or ten 
persons a day—day after day? Frankly, 
it sounds to me like what a first year 
law student thinks a junior accountant 
thinks a college professor thinks about 
selling business insurance. 

I’m of the opinion that there’s more 
bad selling in the field of business in- 
surance than there is in any other field 
of life insurance. It seems curious to me 
that a sound salesman, doing a sound 
day-by-day selling job, suddenly, when 
he sees a business insurance prospect, 
stops being a salesman and turns pro- 
fessor. Suddenly, he stops giving sales 
talks and starts giving lectures. 





Not a Field Reserved for Geniuses 


For a long time, I wondered why this 
happens. I think now I know the an- 
swer. It is because we're led to believe 
that, principally as a result of involved 
tax situations, the field of business life 
insurance is reserved for geniuses. 

Let me ask you a rather lengthy 
question. Suppose, this afternoon, you 
motivated a man to buy $25,000 of Or- 
dinary life to complete his program—to 
provide the monthly incomes to his wife 
and children that he thinks they need. 
Would you at that point, before trying 
to close, explain every tax. factor that 
you could think of? Would you talk 
about the deductibility of ‘the premium, 
about estate taxes‘and the marital de- 
duction, about the law of perpetuities, 
about the income tax situation if he 
should surrender the policy at a time 
when the cash value exceeded the pre- 
mium paid, about the income tax situ- 
ation if he should some day take the 
cash value under the various settlements 
of option, about the income tax to his 
wife when she starts receiving income 
under the options, and dozens of others? 
I don’t think you would. I think you’d 
simply try to commit him on the broad 
merits of your plan and then try to 
close. You would get out an application 

try for the medical appointment—even 
for a prepayment. 


What Really Happens in Selling 
Business Cases 


Now, let us compare that procedure 
with what you actually go through on 
a business insurance case. I think you'll 
agree that there’s a wide difference. 
That difference exists because you were 
taught to sell plain life insurance by 
salesmen, and business life insurance by 
frustrated writers and teachers. 

Let’s think a little bit 
the actual sale of business 


further about 
insurance. 


Suppose tonight you and your wife have 
a few couples over for the evening, and, 
between drinks, one of your friends pulls 
you aside and says, “I’ve been hearing 
about life insurance to cover a business 
interest. What’s this all about, Bill?” 


Motivations, Not Explanations, Sell Business Insurance 


By Hatsery D. JosgpHson, CLU 
General Agent, Connecticut Mutual Life, New York 


Because of the social conditions, you 
would, I am sure, make your answer 
short, snappy and friendly. You'd prob- 
ably say, “Joe, it’s a wonderful thing. 
When a fellow dies, he generally passes 





Halsey D. Josephson 

Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, is a 
graduate of College of the City of 
New York and for a time attended 
Columbia Law School. His first in- 
surance experience was in 1930 with 
the Northwestern Mutual. After three 
years as an agent he became a super- 
visor for the old Recht agency. Next, 
he was appointed manager of the life 
department of Henry Sobel & Co., 
and later had a similar post with 
Mitchell May Co. He was appointed 
general agent for State Mutual in 
1939 and two years later became gen- 
eral agent in Brooklyn for the Mu- 
tual Benefit. In 1944 he moved his 
agency to Manhattan, and in Febru- 
ary of this year he was appointed 
general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual, succeeding Meyer M. Gold- 
stein. 

Mr. Josephson is a well known 
speaker before insurance organiza- 
tions and has written on life insur- 
ance subjects, including such topics 
as pension trusts. 











his stock on to his wife. Usually, there’s 
nobody to sell it to. His partners don’t 
have the cash, and no outsider wants 


to buy it. His wife then has the stock 
certificates and no money—not even 
dividends, because most close corpora- 
tions don’t pay any. She is in a spot 
then. And so are the surviving stock- 
holders because they’re in business with 
the wife. She can raise the dickens 
legally, and perhaps even sell to a com- 
petitor—at least they’re afraid she will. 
This insurance set-up you spoke of pre- 
vents all this. The family immediately 
gets 100 cents on the dollar, and the 
survivors immediately own all the stock. 
It’s a wonderful thing.” 

Now, compare that simple explanation 
with the usual heavyweight performances 
that begin something like this: “At the 
death of a stockholder, his executors 
face four alternatives...” I think you 
will agree that the simple living room 
talk is far superior to the stiff collar 
variety. 

Watch Your Psychology 

I’m amused by the master psycho!o- 
gists who say, “never talk to a member 
of the firm about the possibility of his 
dying—always have one of his asso- 
ciates die.” It’s amusing because the 
vast majority of us do, by far, the big- 
gest proportion of our business on the 
basis of what will or won’t happen when 
our prospect dies. Apparently, business 
insurance has an entirely different set 
of rules. I can picture an agent closing 
a $25,000 case in the morning solely on 
the basis of having his prospect provide 
a livable income for his family after 
his death, and then, in the afternoon, 
making a business insurance presenta- 
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tion, and because some long-haired desk 
sitter once said, “Don’t mention the pos- 
sibility of his dying,” eliminating all the 
motivating material that was so success- 
ful a few hours earlier. 

That’s poor psychology. Business men 
are realists, not boy scouts. There isn’t 
one of them who hasn’t thought of the 
problems that will arise at his death. 
Every bit of motivating material that 
we have must be used in a_ business 
insurance case exactly as it’s used in 
a personal case. 

His Favorite Opener 

I like to open this way: 

“Mr. Prospect, I know that many 
things in business are unpredictable, but 
there’s one thing we can _ guarantee. 
If you continue in business, some day 
you're going to be either a_ surviving 
stockholder, or the executor of your 
estate will be trying desperately to sell 
your interest in this business. You're 
certain to be in one position or the 
other. As the kids say, ‘That is for 
sure.’ Let’s explore the possibilities in 
both situations.” 

Stories often sell life insurance. They 
also sell business insurance. Why not 
get up an interesting story about how 
the death of a stockholder created a 
tough situation in some business with 
which we are familiar. How easily it 
could have been avoided. 


Turning Best Asset Over to the Family 


I think one of the most motivating 
ideas is to tie up your prospect’s busi- 
ness interest with the future of his 
family. For instance: “Mr. Prospect, 
you have spent many years building this 
business. It’s probably the biggest single 
asset you own. If you're like the other 
successful business men I know, the 
future of your wife and children will 
depend to a very large extent on how 
you can turn this asset over to them. 
Very often, unfortunately, all thats 
turned over is paper—with no_ buyers 
and no income. I don’t think you want 
a situation like that.” 

I like to avoid the technicalities. The 
more I know about the technical aspects 
of business life insurance, the less 
say about them. I am not reluctant to 
say, “Let’s let your lawyer answer that; 
he is going to be in sole charge of the 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Writes Insurance On 


Many Sons of Clients 





Studios 


Gibson 


HARRY R. SCHULTZ 


president of the 
Chicago Underwriters Association 
and representative of Mutual Life of 
New York, sold himself on the institu- 
tion of life insurance and its phenom- 
enal benefits while attending University 
School of Commerce, from 
he was graduated with a B.S. 
degree in 1925. His entire experience 
in the business world has been limited 
to life insurance production. He feels 
that it is extremely important for a 
successful agent to keep the hopper 
filled with prospects of a younger age 
group, and, therefore, makes a_ con- 
scientious effort to insure sons of old 
clients. 

A dogged ambition to keep abreast 
with changing tax legislation that di- 
rectly or indirectly effects clients and 
life insurance markets has actuated him 
to enroll in every tax program that has 
been offered in Chicago for life insur- 
ance people or classes where attorneys 
and representatives of insurance pro- 
duction jointly attend. He also sub- 
scribes to worthwhile tax services. 

Mr. Schultz served as president of 
Chicago Chapter of CLU in 1943-44 and 
last year was selected by Mutual Life 
as one of five agents to serve for two 
years on its agents’ advisory committee. 
Since 1943 he has qualified for member- 
ship in the Million Dollar Round Table 
so that 1949 will be his seventh year 
of consecutive qualification. In 1946 he 
was a speaker on partnership life insur- 
ance at the Round Table. He has fre- 
quently appeared before life underwrit- 
ers associations and sales congress 
meetings talking on business insurance 
and has also written for insurance 
journals. 


Harry R. Schultz, 


Life 


of Illinois, 


which 





Thirston’s Theory Is That 
Everybody Is a Prospect 


L. L. Thirston, Bronte, Ont., Con- 
federation Life, has been writing an 
app-a-week since 1929 and has more 


than $4,000,000 in force. His father had 
two coal yards, a general store and a 
100-acre farm. Young Thirston milked 
13. cows, shoveled coal morning and 
night, and incidentally,’ found time to 
clerk in the store. Purchase of a 20- 
year Endowment by his father in Con- 
federation Life resulted in L. L. Thirston 
becoming a part-time agent. He spent 
the balance of his time, however, run- 
ning a fruit farm and driving a coal 
wagon. In 1929, just before the crash, 


(Continued on Page 126) 





Death Fear 


Plays Role 


(Continued from Page 104) 


the ability to get excited—to make men 
feel their sincerity—to be able to tell 
their story with the conviction of a 
man whose faith is rooted deep in 
knowledge. 

Constant Self Improvement Necessary 


Both the new agent and the veteran 
agent must place more emphasis on 
continuous self improvement and growth 
in order to compete today. The post- 
war agent must be able to envision the 
unlimited possibilities in our business 
and be willing to devote time and en- 
ergy, and invest money in mastering 
the fundamentals and in building a 
reputation in his community as an out- 
standing life underwriter. The veteran 
agents who have been coasting must 
go back to work. Their knowledge, ex- 
perience, contacts and ability to influ- 
ence people will more than make up 
for their lack of energy. We need to 
put more emphasis on creative selling, 
on vision and less emphasis on television. 


Nothing Wrong With Conditions 
Today Which Agent Can’t Lick 


There is nothing wrong with condi- 


tions today that an aggressive and in- 
telligent sales program can’t lick. 

Those of us who have been in _ busi- 
ness for 20 years faced times during 
three-fourths of that period which were 
much worse than those we have now. 
The market for life insurance is greater 
today than ever before. Ten years ago 
life insurance in force represented 140% 
of the national income. In 1948.it only 
equalled it. The birth rate and_ the 
number of families have been increas- 
ing rapidly. The “poor man’s bank” has 
become increasingly attractive to men 
and women of means, not only to pro- 
vide for estate costs, but also as a 
means of investing money outside of 
the reach of the tax collector. 


Inflation Doubles Need for 
Life Insurance 


New and powerful sales tools were 
created by the war. Inflation has dou- 
bled the need for life insurance. High 
taxes, high living costs and low interest 
rates have made life insurance the only 
means by which most men can provide 
for their dependents when they die, or 
for themselves when earned income 
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in South Carolina 


out of every dal policies 
are Liberty Life Policies! 


In its home state of South 


Carolina, Liberty Life leads 


all life insurance companies with insurance in force of 
$293,644,371. This amount is distributed among more 
than 690,000 people, or nearly two out of every five 


persons in South Carolina. 


During 1948, more than 


$2,400,000 in death claims and cash benefits to living 


policy owners was paid out in South Carolina. 


This remarkable acceptance of its home state market 


is a unique endorsement of Liberty Life’s methods and 


policies. 


“Financial Freedom 
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INSURANCE 


ORGANIZED. 1905 
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for the Family” 


Bigs 





COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





stops. A national debt which js equal 
to almost a 40% mortgage on the esti. 
mated physical wealth of the nation ha 
highlighted the real wealth of Americ 
—the human life value of the men and 
women who earned almost as much x 
our total national debt during the ox 
year of 1948. 

The achievements of medical scieng 
during the past two decades and th 
resulting increase in the span of lif 
together with the trend in industry tg. § 
wards early retirement have contribute; 
to a new concept in our way of life 
Each generation will be expected 1 
provide for itself. Life insurance fi 
into the pattern of our changing econ. F 
omy. It has greater public acceptance 
than ever before. 





























Greatest Competitor Is Fear 


Also, because of the war, today ye 
have greater competition with automo. 
biles, television, replenished wardrobes 
and trips to Europe, but our grea. 
est competitor is fear. The salesman 
who chronically views with alarm j 
defeated before he starts. We should B 
keep informed on domestic and worl 
trends, but the dire predictions oj 
Washington letters are bad medicine for 
a salesman—confidence breeds confidence 
and gloom begets gloom; cancel Kip- 
linger and eliminate “blue” Mondays, 


Now we know that there will continue 
to be many soft spots in our economy 
during the period of readjustment which 
lies before us. This means we must 
select prospects. Fortunately for us, ours 
is a soliciting business. Unlike the law. 
yer and the trust officer, we are ex- 
pected to ask leading questions. When 
I am having difficulty getting an ap- 
pointment with a busy man whose con- 
fidence I have already gained, I find it 
helps to break down resistance to tell 
him that if men bought life insurance, 
I would be unemployed, and that it is 
my job to be a disturber—to keep a 
burr under the saddle until he finds 
time to give attention to his affairs. 


* Prospects Found Where Money 
Needs Investment 


If after we learn all of the facts about 
a prospect’s business and personal ai- 
fairs and establish a definite need for 
life insurance, we discover that there is 
money seeking investment, then we 
have a good prospect. To me, a most 
important question is “What is your 
yearly investing surplus?” A man who 
feels poor, or a business which has a 
limited cash surplus will seldom make 
important commitments for life insur- 
ance premiums. 

Many corporations whose stock is 
closely held have a much larger cash 
surplus now than usual because inven- 
tories have been kept low and invest: 
ments in machine tools and other equip- 
ment have been deferred waiting for 
price adjustments. They may be faced 
with the necessity of paying dividends 
which earnings do not justify to prevent 
penalty under Section 102 of the coe 
for unnecessarily accumulating surplus 
Now is the time to drive home the 
need for life insurance for either key- 
man protection or for the purpose 0! 
supporting a stock purchase agreement. 7 
With liquid corporation surplus earning F 
little or nothing, it is good business t0 
transfer part of it into the cash value 
of life insurance thereby obtaining n0 
only much needed protection, but also 
reducing the risk of penalty under Sec- 
tion 102. The business pocketbook will 
be an ever increasing source of pre 
niium dollars in the future. Men wil 
protect their business—a monument t€ 
a lifetime of endeavor—when they W! 
not buy adequate personal insurance. 








Youth Is a State of Mind 


A motto hanging over General Mac- 
Arthur’s desk in Tokyo says: ; 

“Youth is not a time of life—it 15 ¢ 
state of mind. You are as young as your 
faith, as old as your doubt; as young # 
your self-confidence, as old as your fear; 
as young as your hope, as old as your 
despair.” 
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The Mutual Life chooses each Field Under- 
writer carefully—weighing natural abilities 
and background. Each one is selected only 
after thorough aptitude testing and several 
interviews indicate that he has better-than- 
average qualifications for success. Then 
every effort is exerted to help the new Field 


Underwriter build a satisfying future. 


The most important step in that direction 
is the three-year training program, which is 
divided into three sections. The first deals 
with the groundwork . . . the fundamentals 
of life insurance and selling. The interme- 
diate phase develops further the techniques 
for determining the kind and amount of life 


insurance best suited to the prospect’s ob- 
jectives. The subjects in the third phase are 
in the advanced fields of Business Life 


Insurance and Taxation. 


Every part of this course has been de- 
signed to place at the Underwriter’s com- 
mand a thorough knowledge of the financial 
problems that arise in everyday living. The 
Mutual Life feels confident that when a 
Field Underwriter has completed the three- 
year training program he is equipped to 
analyze individual insurance needs prop- 
erly, and then to recommend a life insur- 
ance program that will best satisfy those 


needs. 


Our 2nd Century of Service 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET 
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Background of Six First- Year Men 


The question of how first-year men 
who have made a success in life insur- 
ance came into the life insurance field 
is not an easy one to answer since the 
whole recruiting process today is so 
complex. The problem of contacts has 
a lot to do with it. General agents and 
supervisors keep an eye open for pos- 
sible recruiting material. In a sense they 
have scouts, particularly in the colleges, 
and, in theory at least, every agent is a 
scout for recruits. 

Information about six of the leading 
first-year agents of the Penn Mutual 
Life is printed on this page. They are 
Irving A. Wagner, Robert K. Zimmer 
agency, Columbus, O., 47 and unmarried; 
Frank X. Shelley, Jr., Joseph H. Reese 
agency, Columbus, O., 47 and married; 
with two sons; Thomas H. Fellows, 
Philip O. Works agency, Rochester, N. 
Y., 23, married and one child; Frank H. 
Kneeland, Napa, Cal., 28, married and 
two sons; Dean P. Ives, Long Beach, 
Cal., 37, married and two children; Clar- 
ence C. Stephenson, Paul Jernigan agen- 
cy, Wichita, Kan., 32, married and two 
daughters. 

Backgrounds of these new agents fol- 
low: 

Wagner, Shelley, Fellows 


Irving A. Wagner attended Ohio State 
Universitv and the University of Buffalo. 
He worked with the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation in aircraft as personnel 
counsellor. He was also with the Juvenile 
Court as probation officer and camp di- 
rector and with the Big Brothers’ Asso- 
ciation as a camp director. At one time 
he was a florist. In the Army he took 
basic training in Texas and then worked 
on the Alaska Highway in charge of 
building construction. 

Mr. Wagner spent more than two 
years in the Veterans’ Administration 
handling National Service Life Insur- 
ance, assisting veterans with claims, and 
this experience sold him on the idea of 
coming into the life insurance business. 
Incidentally, he has done quite a bit of 
public speaking and writing articles for 
publication. In his first year in life in- 
surance he sold $364,000 on 133 lives. 

Frank X. Shellev, Jr., is a graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College. He 
served in the Army engineers, rising 
from private to first lieutenant, and had 
four years service in the United States, 
Saipan, Okinawa and Korea. 

He works out of Doylestown, Pa., has 
been employed in two banks and has 
sold ready-built homes. He liked life in- 
surance because of “the real and worth- 
while service to others which this prod- 
uct will provide” and because he felt it 
would give career satisfaction. “I like 
the idea of the human contacts and the 
satisfaction of building my own business 
and being responsible to myself, and 1 
like being given a goal,” he said. 

Mr. Shelley was recruited as a result 
of a direct mail letter. His first-year 
production was $322,000 on 23 lives. 

Thomas H. Fellows studied civil en- 
gineering at Cornell and is a graduate of 
Michigan University, with a degree in 
Business Administration. He worked for 
the Taylor Instrument Co. in the inside 
sales organization, was an _ Assistant 
Scout Master of the Boy Scouts and be- 
came a member of the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. 

Mr. Fellows came into life insurance 
because he thought “it would provide 
more adequately for the future and 
would give more freedom to plan my 
own time.” 

His first-year production was $186,000 
on 40 lives. ‘ 


Kneeland, Ives, Stephenson 
Frank H. Kneeland produced $300,000 


on 75 lives in his first year in the busi- 
ness. He had one year at the University 
of Maine, worked for two years with a 
Boston paper company and served over 
four years in the U. S. Air Forces as an 
aerial navigator and was on the Trans- 
Pacific run of the Flying Tiger Line. 


Dean P. Ives, born in Kansas, attended 
three different colleges in Iowa. He 
worked for California Ship as a foreman, 
was also a salesman in the oil field, and 
then operated his own cafe. 


of which he was the local president. 
This association made him a natural as 
a prospective recruit. 


Clarence C. Stephenson is a_ high 


school graduate. He worked for a chain 


Six First-Year Men of Penn Mutual Life 


tionally with each other first-year map 
of the company who started in the same 
month he did, and the top record for 
the twelve months by either volume o; 
lives wins a two days’ trip to the home 
office in Philadelphia. There is a quar. 
terly meeting of this new organization 
club and at the meeting there are per. 
sonally conducted tours of the building 
At the meeting of this organization ely} 
attended by the six men whose careers 





Left to right—Frank H. Kneeland, Frank X. Shelley, Jr., Dean P. Ives, Clarence C. Stephenson, Thomas H. Fellows 


In his first year in the business he 
produced $328,000 on 59 lives. He con- 
sidered life insurance selling for years 
because, the said, he “liked meeting peo- 
ple and selling a helpful product and the 
business affords an opportunity to prove 
abilities.” 

He was well known to Penn Mutual 
District Manager “Jim” Lantz as a mem- 
ber of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 


and Irving A. Wagner. 


food store as buyer and during the war 
for the Beech Aircraft Corporation as a 
contract planner. 

In life insurance he sold $289,000 on 
82 lives in his first year. 

Keep Track of Each Other 

The Penn Mutual has a special plan in 
handling first-year agents and in keeping 
them interested in each other. Every 
first-year man is kept in competition na- 








ested in its representatives. 


power to help him succeed. 


representatives. 


insurance selling. 





Company Interest Builds 
Successful Sales Careers 


By JACK M. BARKER, General Agent 


A quarter of a century in the life 
insurance business has taught me 
the value of a contract with a 
company that is actively inter- 


Most insurance men have 
found that the early years of sell- 
ing life insurance, the years in 
which they are getting estab- 
lished and building up a busi- 
ness, are pretty tough. The most 
vital asset that a new agent can 
have during these early years, is 
to be connected with a company 
that is actively interested in him 
and wants to do everything in its 


This interest is also important 
after an agent is established. 
Then it is evidenced by the com- 
pany’s willingness to bring out 
new policies to meet new public demands and the willing- 
ness to make all of the latest selling tools available to its 


I have felt from the first that Reliance was more interested 
in my continued success than in any startling record that I 
might establish over a short period of time. 

The company’s interest in my success has been a major 
factor in the satisfaction and profit I have found in life 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 








Mr. Barker has been with Reliance 
Life for twenty-five years. He orig- 
inally left the teaching profession 
to come to Reliance. From the 
first, the amount and quality of his 
business has been consistently fine, 
and at the same time Mr. Barker 
has taken an active part in the 
affairs of his community and the 
Life Underwriters Association. 

















are discussed on this page it was found 
that three had each paid for about a 
third of a million in his first year. One 
had made 134 sales in these twelve 
months. Two led his group in both vol- 
ume and lives. The ages of the six 
averaged 32 and all but one had been to 
college. All but one were married and 
had children. 

All, when recruited, had passed Apti- 
tude Tests which had to be approved by 
the home office. When the tests were 
made the response to what subject was 
preferred at college was economics and 
finance. Also, it developed that there 
was a distaste for languages as a study. 

Two of this group of salesmen had 
had paper routes as boys and _ two of 
them are the sons of salesmen, although 
not of life insurance. 

It is worth noting about these six re- 
cruits with successful first years that the 
records show in the case of two of them 
that there were six interviews before 
the application for a contract was signed. 
In a third case there were eight inter- 
views. 





Small Trusts 


(Continued from Page 116) 


one of the offices involved in a plan read 
as follows: 

_“In response to your letter of July 
15, we are attaching the papers re- 
quested. 

“The beneficiary, Mr. Smith’s second 
wife, now divorced, was out to see us 
today. Mr. Smith’s first wife and 17- 
year old daughter were out to see us 
today, too. It is possible there may be 
some legal complications, because of 
the information that has come out that 
there is a common-law wife who has a 
baby 5% months by Mr. Smith. We 
understand that the state of.......... 
does not recognize a common-law 
wife.” 

We did not have that set of circum- 
stances in mind when we set up the ma- 
chinery for the payment of death pro- 
ceeds, but the machinery set up made 
ample provision for proper distribution. 
Mr. Smith did file a written designation 
with the trustee for payment of death 
proceeds. The beneficiary of those pro- 
ceeds determined in accordance with the 
machinery provided in the written plan 
was as Clearly determined as would have 
been the case of a beneficiary endorse- 
ment on an ordinary policy contract. 

Understand that most problems are 
routine. In designing an employer’s plan, 
work closely with his attorney and ac- 
countant, and particularly with his man- 
agement. In so doing, your plan will 
follow closely the pattern which you 
yourself set. Understand clearly what 
you are doing and the terms of the plan 
that you design, and you will in effect 
set up smooth, automatically-operated 
habits of administration. When you get 
those, combined with adequate records, 
most of your annual problems will be 
solved. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL APPROACH 


By Joseph J. Loughlin, Jr., New York 


After being in the general insurance business for a 
while, things seemed to progress very nicely—that is, 
until World War II came along. I spent almost five 
years in the Army, mostly overseas, and I had a great 
deal of time to think about my future in the insurance 
business, after the war. It became very evident to me 
that a more professional approach in my insurance 
selling activities would be of great benefit. 

As a result, upon my discharge, I attempted to find 
a means of approaching the sale of insurance from a 
professional point of view—and I was referred to the 
Provident Mutual and to my present general agent, 
George P. Shoemaker. An introduction to the colorful 
“Chart for Living’? monthly income graph seemed to 
be the solution to my problem of professional selling. 
I immediately joined the agency and be- 
gan to concentrate on using the Chart. 

This I was able to do very successfully, 
for my enthusiasm for the Chart and life 
insurance made it rather easy for me to 
make sales. Those persons to whom I 
present the Chart are, for the most part, 
so impressed that referred leads are 
readily forthcoming. 

By selling with the Chart I have 





certainly attained my goal of professionalizing my 
approach. My average policy the first year was over 
$8000 and last year it was even higher. This certainly 
bespeaks the high quality clientele that can be built 
through the medium of the Chart. 

An example of how the Chart can improve the 
quality of a sale is found in the case of a prospect 
who was convinced that he needed $10,000 of term 
insurance to fulfill his insurance needs. This man was 
sold before I ever talked to him and yet, when I had 
completed his Chart, he came to realize that $10,000 
of term insurance was insufficient—and he bought 
$30,000 of ordinary life instead. 

During my first two years of selling, I sold over 
$600,000 of life insurance of which more than 
$400,000 came from Chart presenta- 
tions. Most of these sales would have been 
nonexistent, or at least considerably 
smaller, if I had not made use of the 
“Chart for Living.’ I plan to continue my 
selling with the Chart because I feel that, 
besides giving me a greater volume of 
sales, it gives my clients a most effec- 
tive and efficient solution to their insur- 
ance problems. 


Sales Ideas from “Provident Notes” 


PROVIDENT 





published by 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Motivations Sell 
(Continued from Page 120) 


legal matters,” or “You don’t want to 
bother with details like that—that’s why 
you pay your lawyer and accountant.” 
I believe business men like the short 
cuts. 

The Business Evaluation Formula 


What is all this stuff about evaluating 
the business interest—the formula? Are 
we being trained as lawyers or as sales- 
men? If we are lawyers, we need every 
bit of information on this subject we 
can get. We'd have to pick the formula 
that best fits the particular business we 
are. dealing with. But as salesmen, we 
don’t need to know all that. When the 
question comes up, I say: “That is 
part of the mechanics. Your lawyer and 
I will work it out. The main thing is 
that you like my idea. Let’s find out 
if you can get the insurance. Surely, 
there’s no sense in paying your lawyer 


if we’re not going to need his serv- 
ices.” 
Too Much Ammunition 
What about illustrations for business 


insurance cases? This seems to me to 
be an area packed full of bad selling. 
If you don’t want to make any business 
insurance commissions, | suggest that 
whenever a business insurance situation 
arises, you get up an elaborate book 
of about ten pages, 250 words to a page, 
discussing all of the tax ramifications 
and citing a dozen leading cases. This 
will, of course, bore your prospect to 
distraction. He will postpone reading 
it; tell you he will do nothing until 
he does read it, and, after about three 
months, you will give up. It’s really a 
sure-fire method. You can guarantee 
yourself that you won’t have to bother 
with involved commissions on your next 
agency statement. Another point in it’s 
favor is that your next income tax 
return will be simpler to complete, and 
the tax itself, is certain to be smaller, 
too. 


When They Want to Think It Over 


Here’s a situation that bothered me 
for years: I call on a prospect who 
seems to like me. Apparently he agrees 
with everything I say. And then, when 
I get down to the close, he says, “I 
think you’d better let me think this 
over.” Ever been in that spot? What 
do you do about it? Here’s what | 
say: “Mr. Prospect, I’m going to suggest 
that you give the same aggressive action 
to this problem that you give to any 
other business problem. I know you 
can’t handle your job by avoiding de- 
cisions. I’m certain you arrive at your 
conclusions quickly, and put them into 
immediate operation. I think the prob- 
lem we have been discussing is the 
most important business problem that 
has arisen in this office in quite a time. 
Certainly, as far as your future and 
that of your family are concerned, it 
is. I think I’ve earned the right to ask 
for action.” I find my prospect generally 
says: “What kind of action do you 
want?” and then, depending upon the 
situation, my comment is. “I want you 
to be examined” or “I want you to 
make an appointment for me to see 
your accountant or lawyer” 


Frank Talks About Prospecting 


The question, “How do you prospect 
for business insurance cases?” has been 
put to me frequently. It has always 
seemed to me to be an_ unrealistic 
question. I don’t think you prospect for 
business insurance cases any more than 
you prospect for 20 Year Endowment 
cases or 10 Year Term cases. You just 
prospect. You prospect for needs. Never- 
theless, there are two simple methods 
of opening up business insurance cases. 
The first is this: Every time you are 
alone with a business man, on a train, 
at lunch, playing golf, walking down 
the street, say, “Mr. Smith, tell me about 
your business.” This is like asking a 
hypochondriac to tell you about his 
health. The problem isn’t to get him 


started, it’s how to stop him. The busi- 
ness man is very likely to reveal a 
few situations that can be considerably 
improved through the use of business 
life insurance. The second is this: Every 
time you are in the office of a business 
man, and the business at hand has been 
completed, say, “Mr. Smith, if you have 
the time, would you show me around 
the plant?” This, too, generally gets an 
overwhelming response because your 
friend is flattered by your interest. In 
the course of the talk, a number of 
interesting business insurance situations 
may be revealed. 

It has been said often, but not often 
enough, that the work of a life in- 
surance man should be divided into two 
parts, first, his work as technician and 
advisor, and second, his work as sales- 
man, motivator, persuader. It seems to 
me that the second phase of the job, 
while overlooked in many areas, is most 
often overlooked where business life 
insurance is concerned. Don’t forget 
that explanations don’t sell life insur- 
ance. You still have to motivate them 
to buy. Even business insurance has to 
be sold. 





Loan to Book Publishers 


The Mutual Life has made a loan of 
$2,200,000 against fifteen-year 334% notes 
to Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass., 
publishers of textbooks, it was an- 
nounced today. Proceeds of the loan will 
be used to refund certain outstanding 
indebtedness and add to net working 
capital. 


Insurance Dollars Grow in Value 


By A. H. KoLLENBERG 
Stotz Agency, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


We hear a lot today about the cheap- 
ness of the dollar. Orthodox economics 
teaches that the value of the dollar is 
measured by its purchasing power. If a 
bushel of onions costs a dollar today 
and next year it costs two dollars, we 
say the dollar has depreciated. I have 
no fault to find with this method of 
measuring the value of the dollar, but 





A. H. Kollenberg 
A. H. Kollenberg is a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table who 
is with the Raleigh Stotz agency, 
Mutual Benefit, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





let me call your attention to another 
method of valuing the dollar, a method 
more basic, I believe, in determining 
whether the dollar is dear or cheap. 


Cheap Dollars in Terms of Effort 


The method I propose to use is de- 
termined by the effort expended to ac- 
quire the dollar, The young man who is 
in possession of his faculties and good 
health, and realizes a surplus at the 
end of the year from his labors, has 











is Just as Easy! 








Transplanting YOUR Family 


Take Herb Smith —a typical Easterner. For years he yearned to live out west. 
Trouble was, the West to Herb’s family, was a wild, woolly expanse of prairie and 
mountains. Everyone they knew thought the same. 


Still, post-war reports showed millions of Easterners had settled permanently 
in western towns and cities. Billions of new dollars were being 
invested in business, agriculture, livestock, mining and other industries...all 
producing great wealth. 


And today, Herb Smith and family, living more happily than they ever dreamed 
they could, occupy an important part in a western metropolis. 


How — why, was Herb willing to pull up stakes... give up valuable 
connections and assured income? What made Mary, his wife, decide to settle the 
children in a different school—separate themselves from friends, relatives 
church and social affiliations? Uprooting such ties requires serious consideration. 


Herb and Mary weighed the pros and cons. A vacation trip convinced 
them of the friendliness of western folks. Careful investigation revealed that schools, 
universities, churches, social and service clubs, cultural activities...all were 
on a par with the East. The scenic beauty, the opportunities for 
recreation were unsurpassed. But above all, the bustling, hectic growth of 
the West afforded opportunities of adventure in business far greater 
than in the Gold Rush Days. 


With the housing situation considerably eased, transplanting the 
Smith family was no problem 


To the Herb Smith families for whom the West holds real promise of a 
NEW way of life, we offer, in our agency expansion program, 


ic SECURITY. 
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Why not write us for complete details. 


Vice President and Agency Director. 


Phe CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


G. A. L’'ESTRANGE 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 
































KOLLENBERG 


ATE. 


accumulated cheap dollars in terms oj 
effort, as compared to the man upon 
whom the infirmities of old age are 
already beginning to settle and who 
painfully and laboriously ekes out a 
precarious existence from his daily toil. 
His dollars are dear, and dearly paid 
for. If we can persuade the young man 
to save his cheap dollars with us, we 
can guarantee they will become more 
valuable with the passing of the years; 
like wine, they improve with age. 
The family who receives its allowance 
from the breadwinner is getting cheap 
dollars in terms of effort. When he 
passes away, the dollars he leaves in- 
stantly appreciate in value to the family, 
and quite regardless of their purchas- 
ing power. They appreciate in value 
because the possibility of replacing them 
is limited or eliminated. : 
There are self-appointed prophets ot 
gloom who see in every social or eco- 
nomic disturbance, evidence that the in- 
stitution of life insurance is weakening. 
Every increase in the price of cabbage 
shows the worthlessness of the insur- 
ance dollar to them. This is tommyrot. 
Life insurance came into being in an- 
swer to human needs. It has grown to 
these magnificent proportions because 
it has served those needs well. It will 
continue to grow and expand and de- 
velop as long as these needs exist. We 
shall never abandon the security we de- 
rive from distributing among the group 
the loss that otherwise would fall over- 
whelmingly on the individual. 








Everybody a Prospect 


(Continued from Page 122 


he decided {6 spend all of his time ™ 
production. He quickly made a_ success 
and for weeks wrote a policy a day; 
and on some days five or six. In one 
family he has 18 policyholders with @ 
total of 38 policies; in another, 27 por 
icyholders who own 41 policies. 

Mr. Thirston says he regards every 
one as a prospect—the man_ plowing 
the field, the garage attendant, the fel- 
low he meets on the bus, the waitress 
in the restaurant, the  storekeepets: 
Such persistent soliciting is bound 
count. If he does not get an application 
during the week he works on Sunday 
as he is determined not to break that 
chain of an app-a-week. 
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facts to keep in mind 


about GUARDIAN 


Guardian— 


writes disability income for $10 a month on each $1,000 of 


insurance 
pays extra dividends on policies with disability benefits 


offers two unique combination policies, the FG-65 and the 


FG-20, giving top protection at minimum outlay 


writes one of the most attractive Mortgage Cancellation Poli- 


cies on the market; geared to the needs of today’s home-maker 


provides Family Income riders paying $10 a month per 
$1,000 face amount, independently of the policy proceeds, 
on 10-, 15- and 20-year plans and to age 65 


writes a complete line of juvenile plans from birth 


AND OFFERS TWO TOP VALUES IN LOW COST PROTECTION 
THE “PR-70” AND “PR-85” CONTRACTS 


General insurance brokers are cordially 


invited to ask for complete details. 


The 
GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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Manhattan Life Policies 
that are “Naturals” with 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


1 Life Paid-Up at 65: 


At Age 65, Cash Value of a $10,000 Policy Provides $47.48* 
Monthly Life Income to Insured (10 Years Certain). 





Women Insureds Receive Same Monthly Income as Men 





2 Endowment-Annuity at 65: 


$10.00* Monthly Life Income Per $1,000 Face Amount 
(10 Years Certain) 


Women Insureds Receive Same Monthly Income as Men, 





3 Family Security: 


Provides Income for the “Gap Period” Under Social Security, 
or from death of Insured until end of Term Period selected. 


Example: Age 35 to Age 65—Annual Premium for 
$100.00 Monthly Income: $234.60 


Maximum Income Benefits: $36,000 
Maximum Commuted Value: $25,460 





* May be increased if dividends are left with Company to accumulate at interest. 


THESE MANHATTAN LIFE FEATURES 
APPEAL TO WOMEN: 


1. Women receive same rates and secure same benefits as men. 


2. The Waiver of Premium Benefit is automatically included 
without specific extra charge in all standard policies and will 
be effective for total and permanent disability commencing 
between ages 5 and 60. 


This Applies to Both Men and Women Applicants 





of New YORK, 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y.—Clrcle 6-3730 




















Keeping Control 
Of Rural Marke: 


By W. R. JENKINS 
Vice President, Northwestern National Life 


Controlled markets, which practically 
eliminate the threat of competition fer 
the qualified life insurance agent, can 
more readily be built in the rural areas 
than in metropolitan centers. Small 
towns are social groups in themselves. Be- 
cause members of the community are so 
closely knit together and have such frequent 
contacts, they have much more complete 
information on each other than the aver- 


tifying himself with those activities hg 
has won control of the market repre. 
sented by those groups of people, ang 
almost as a side line sells nearly all oj 
the life insurance in this small town, 


Decided Not to Cover Too Much 
Territory 


Another example concerns one of the 
company’s agents who formerly drove 
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W. R. Jenkins (right) points out hub of company operations to Clyde Parker, 
supervisor of field office operation. 


age city man is apt to have about his 
neighbors. One may sometimes scorn- 
fully refer to this as “small town gos- 
sip,” but to the alert life insurance agent 
this can lead to many a profitable sale. 


Concentration and Cultivation 


By concentrating his efforts, cultivat- 
ing the members of such a group and 
taking part in their activities, the skill- 
ful agent himself becomes over a period 
of time a well-known member of the 
group. When the agent reaches this 
point in his operation he knows who 
is planning on getting married, who is 
getting a promotion, who is making 
money, and who is expecting an addi- 
tion to the family. If he continues a 
“heads up” operation he finds his sales 
progressively easier to make, and more 
and more business coming his way as 
a result of the recognition he has estab- 
lished for himself within that group. 

A typical example of this is to be 
found in one small town where a North- 
western National agent has done a par- 
ticularly good job of building a con- 
trolled market while he maintains his 
home in a near-by large city. The agent 
belongs to local card clubs, including 
an informal rummy club. He is a mem- 
ber of the local golf club, participates 
in civic affairs, attends the auction sales 
and supports such activities as the town’s 
baseball team. By thus favorably iden- 


more than 20,000 miles a year looking 
for business in remote places and over: 


looking his nearby neighbors who were | 


his best potential clients. Fortunately, 
this particular agent got 
sharply limited his radius of operations 
and began concentrating on the market 
which would be easiest for him to serv 


ice. He joined the volunteer fire de > 


partment, began cultivating friends 
through card playing, and_ eventually 
became sufficiently well known to be 


elected town clerk in which capacity he | 
has ready access to important vitd 


wise. He F 





statistics. He knows all the facts about | 


all the people in the community ant | 
continually registers favorably in the f 
community through a wide variety 0 | 
goodwill building devices, not the least 7 


of which is helping the local high school 
graduates, secure jobs. As a result, this 
agent, while actually working only two 7 


or three hours each day, writes about 


$225,000 of new business per year, {rt F 
quently turns down business because o! [7 


his strong emphasis on high persistency, © 


and has watched representatives from § 


several competing companies move into 
the town only to fade out in short ordet 
He even secures business from suburb 
anites who reside in.the small tow! 


but commute each day to the near-by 


large city. Some months ago when ? 
broken leg forced this agent to remalt 


abed for many weeks his productiol 
record was unimpaired because the pros 7 


pects in the market which he so thor 
oughly controls came to him either ™ 
(Continued on Page 130) 
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Operations 





PAUL REVERE 


By Hucu A. WEpDcE 
Educational Director, Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Are there thousands of persons in 
the United States who are in the market 
for insurance and remain unsold be- 
cause they are not working during busi- 
ness hours, or, if working, are too busy 
to be seen during the daytime ? 

The answer is Yes and it was so 
proved in Binghamton and its environ 
by a group of 36 life insurance men who 
were taking the Life Underwriter Train- 
ing Course. Representatives of 36 com- 
panies, they decided to devote to sell- 
ing activity an entire night, beginning 
at 7 o'clock and to call the experiment 
“Operations Paul Revere.” 

The plan was to canvass until mid- 
night; then meet in a restaurant for 
comparison of preliminary reports, after 
which they would get on the job again, 
keeping going until 6 o’clock at which 
time they would report results to Ed 
Zalinski, director of Life Underwriter 
Training Council, who would be waiting 
in New York City to hear the results. 
The results, by the way, were splendid. 


Night Workers Are Numerous 


The idea that there are lots of night 
workers who are not seen by the aver- 
age agent—in fact, are never seen by 
any agent—had very much impressed me 
in 1929 when I was district manager of 
a company in an upstate New York ter- 
ritory and we were cognizant of the 
operations of a successful man in our 
company who left his home at 2 o’clock 
every morning to solicit people working 
in the markets of New York, including 
the truckmen who drove produce to the 
market. 

I was discussing this with the LUTC 
group and we were all struck by the 
fact that there are many people in our 
tural territory and right in the cities, 
too, who would appreciate the opportun- 
ity of buying insurance during their 
working hours. That got us thinking of 
the large number of persons whose oc- 
cupations or professions caused them to 
work all night and who were practically 
ignored by the average agent. We be- 
gan to prepare a list of such persons. 
They included hospital nurses and em- 
ployes, some doctors, morning newspa- 
per workers, filling station and garage 
people, members of the police force and 
fire department, restaurant personnel, 
and those working for railroad stations, 
bakeries—quite a list when we got them 
written out. On the list were some 
executives whose office hours extended 
into the night hours. Preliminary try- 
outs had shown members of the LUTC 
group that the idea had merit. 


Worked All Night 


It was decided to start “Operations 
Paul Revere” on January 7. The LUTC 
course had begun on October 29, 1948, 
and had worked in close cooperation un- 
til December 17, our last meeting before 
Christmas. On the basis that I wanted 
to see each member get the greatest 
results from the fine cooperation and 
effort he was making I offered the 
following suggestions: 

January 7 was a good date from many 
angles. It was a Friday and the con- 
cluding date of the course. The new 
year would have gotten under way and 
a good start for the year would prob- 
ably mean a satisfactory finish. Because 
of Operations Paul Revere each agent 
would be helped to make his own com- 
Pany convention; would get stimulus for 
reaching the goal of an App-A-Week 
lub and it would be easier for him to 
qualify for the National Quality Award, 


The suggestions were enthusiastically 
received and at 7 o’clock on Friday night 
the 29 field men started out. It was 
not long before they began to get re- 
sults. . 

Their reports which began to come in 
at midnight represented unusual suc- 
cess, especially from the standpoint of 
service. Two Prudential men who had 
worked together that evening had talked 
more than three hours to a young mar- 
ried man, father of a number of chil- 
dren who had only $1,000 insurance. He 
said he would make up his mind later. 
A future sale seemed sure because the 
bi was sympathetic with the agent’s 
call. 


Sells $50,000 to a Doctor 
An unusual case was a young man 





HUGH A. WEDGE 


working alone who had tried to see a 
very busy young doctor since last June. 
Thinking that this would give him an 


opportuniity to do a real service for the 
doctor, because he could spend hours 
well into the night, he made a contact. 
As usual, the doctor was called out, but 
the agent went along with him on even 
the second trip. At 1:05 a.m. they had 
come to a satisfactory mutual under- 
standing, and the doctor had made ap- 
plication for a $50,000 policy, issuing the 
agent a check for the first premium. 
This was the agent’s second case closed 
that night. 

Also, an outstanding case was another 
young man working alone, a chap who 
has been in the United States just two 
years, moving here from Canada. Last 
October, about the time our LUTC 
course started, he was moved to Bing- 
hamton as assistant manager for his 
company. He, like the rest, took advan- 
tage of this opportunity very seriously 
and started out entirely alone on a cold 
canvass basis. He visited people in fill- 
ing stations, restaurants, bakeries and 
any place he could find open, with the 
result that he wrote four life insurance 
cases for $20,000. One $2,500 policy on 
the Endowment at 65 plan was sold to 
a gas station attendant who was on all 
night duty, at about 12:30 am. He had 
a friend visiting him who is an employe 
of the Endicott Johnson Shoe Co. and 
a part-time musician. This chap also 











Building for Security— 


We teamed up in 1931 when I graduated from Northwestern University, 
confident that my own financial security could best be built by providing 
security for others. Immediately I knew I had chosen a company that furnished 


the best tools for my task, 


Despite the depression years, the complete life, accident, health, hospital 
and group coverages lead to steady progress. I sold with confidence for my 
policyowners’ security was guaranteed by one of the country’s strongest com- 
panies. In 1939, upon obtaining my own General Agency, there were oppor- 


| tunities for even greater personal advancement. 


Achievement is easier when working with a vigorous and resourceful 


company which in itself is an example of rapid but stable growth. 


And we’ll accomplish even more in the future because we’re both building 


for security—the Washington National and I. 


Stanley Olyniec 
General Agent 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


G. R. Kendall, President 
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Stepping Along! 


And why not? He consistently re- 
ceives generous Bonuses for produc- 
tion and persistency plus liberal com- 


missions from— 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢e HOSPITAL 










NATIONAL LIFE 











became interested and purchased $2,500 
on the same plan. A $5,000 Endowment 
at 65 policy was sold to a night clerk 
for a trucking company. The place was 
open all night and this sale was consum- 
mated at 4:30 a.m. But it led to an in- 
troduction to the two owners who are 
brothers, and this has developed into a 
potentially substantial business insurance 
case. 

Sut the big part of this young man’s 
story, in my opinion, is the fact that he 
was interviewing policemen wherever he 
found it possible. One approached said 
that he had been looking for a chance 
to talk with a life insurance man _ be- 
cause he wanted to go into the business 
himself. He was signed up as a new 
agent for this company, got an “A” on 
the Aptitude Index Test, and is planning 
to spend full time in life insurance work 
as a result of this contact which would 
not have been made under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. A second policeman has 
been signed up and qualified as a new 
agent through this same source. 

Drove 9 Miles to Insure a Nurse 

One of our men, who is receiving his 
Nylic with the New York Life and could 
be considered the dean of the life insur- 
ance men in this territory, drove out 
nine miles to see a nurse whom he knew 
could not ordinarily be seen in the day- 
time. After writing her insurance, it 
dawned on him on the way back that he 
would be going by a home where he 
could make a_ service call which he 
should have made a long time before. 
The lights happened to be on that night; 
he stopped. The result was that the 
service was taken care of, and a young 
nephew of this family, whom he had 
never met before, purchased a_ policy 
from him just because he had made him- 
self available. 

One man, who reported a four-way 
partnership deal for $20,000 on each life, 
said that he would not have run into 
this case, had it not been that he was 
out working that night. It was a case 
he was actually walking around every 
day. It all started when a neighbor of 
the agent gave him this name, which we 
would consider a referred lead. The 
agent went to his home and began bas- 
ing his interview on personal needs sell- 
ing, but two brothers dropped in. It de- 
veloped that four brothers owned a 
trucking concern and had no business 
insurance. This is being followed up with 
great care. Their attorney and tax ac- 
countant have been seen and are in full 
agreement with the partnership insur- 
ance. As you can see, this $80,000 case 
all came about by making a cold call— 
just because there was an excuse to ex- 
tend additional service that night to 
every available, contactable person. 
Woman Agent Finds Leads in Cafeteria 


One woman in the group made it a 
point to establish herself in the cafe- 
teria of one of our hospitals. Here she 
could sit under comfortable circum- 
stances and talk with the nurses as they 
came in for their suppers. She had three 
interviews and closed three cases for a 
total of $5,000. This means that she 
was willing to extend her service of life 
insurance to the people who needed it 
and who appreciated the extra willing- 
ness on the part of the agent. From a 
woman she got ten new names of nurses 
whom she should see with the promise 
of a personal introduction to each one. 
This agent also called on the society 
editor of our morning paper because she 


knew she would be working most of the 
night. 

The waitress, sold at the restaurant 
where we all gathered at midnight for a 
preliminary report, was a widow with 
no insurance and she purchased $500 of 
Industrial insurance coverage as a start 
on her insurance program. 

A $10,000 Ordinary life policy was sold 
to an employe of the Sears, Roebuck 
Co. This was an early evening call on 
this busy executive, who could not or- 
dinarily be contacted during business 
hours. 

A young man who worked an all night 
trick in a restaurant was glad to talk 
with us at 5 a.m. while we were being 
served coffee. He wanted to buy 
some insurance, but hadn’t had _ the 
chance to talk with anyone about it dur- 
ing the day. He produced a roll of bills 
and paid a $107 premium in advance with 
the application. 





Why All-Night Idea Clicked 


Reasons why the Paul Revere idea 
in Binghamton and environ met suc- 
cess were these: 

It is good for the public because 
most night workers like visits; have 
need for insurance; have income, part 
of which they can save; are conscious 
of their responsibilities and are am- 
bitious and thrifty. 

It is good for the agent because 
it increases his income; provides 
change of pace; opens new avenues 
of approach; makes him more effi- 
cient; contributes to consistent pro- 
duction; provides new marketing 
fields; adds to number of prospects. 

It is good for life insurance be- 
cause more persons obtain protection 
or learn how they can increase what 
they have or make their insurance 
better fit their needs; it binds groups 
of workers with closer ties; builds up 
improved public relations; results in 
broader education. 


7 











The 29 agents participating worked a 
total of 209 hours that night, made 227 
calls, concluded 125 successful sales in- 
terviews, closed 61 cases, or better than 
2%, sold $285,608 of life insurance and 
earned an aggregate of $3,203 in commis- 
sions. Their efforts on this one night 
will bring nearly (and probably more 
with all the follow-ups which are being 
reported) $300,000 back into this com- 
munity over the years, and it has caused 
these people to increase their annual 
savings some $7,000 to $8,000. 

While everyone who was out did some 
fine business that night, we have been 
thoroughly impressed with the idea that 
those contacts made should be followed 
up with great care. From them came a 
great deal of new business and many 
clients were permanently established. 
They are people who will depend on 
these agents throughout their careers 
as life insurance men. This established 
in the hearts of the group the definite 
proof that intelligent life insurance serv- 
ice can be rendered successfully, at any 
time of day or night, wherever and 
whenever the underwriter is willing to 
put in the effort. 


Rural Markets 


(Continued from Page 128) 





person or via the telephone with their 
life insurance problems. 

Many a potentially good agent has 
burned himself out trying to cover too 
much ground in rural areas when he 
could have developed a close, concen- 
trated, controlled market of his own 
just as easily and just as profitably as 
the man operating in the big city. 





True wisdom consists not in seeing 
what is immediately before our eyes, 
but in foreseeing what is to come. 

—Terence. 
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Wide Range of Financing 


Connecticut Mutual Investments Include Office 
And Apartment Buildings, Theatres, Hotels, 
Stores; Assist the Erection of 30 Hospitals 


Among investments of Connecticut 
Mutual policyholders, reserves are those 
in 648 apartment buildings and 1,600 
store properties. The company’s reserves 
have also financed 30 office buildings, 46 
department stores, 203 theatres, 163 
stores and hotels, and assisted in the 
building of 53 hospitals. This money 
puilt college dormitories, faculty build- 
ings and other college facilities totaling 
$13,400,000. 

About $55 million is invested in indus- 
try in steel manufacture, oil production, 
food, publishing companies and retail 
trade. A large loan has recently been 
made to the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
for the construction of buildings and 
dormitories. One million six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars of policyhold- 
ers’ funds will be put to use for the 
construction of educational facilities at 
the University of Oregon. Another re- 
cent example in the field of state edu- 
cational facility financing is Connecticut 
Mutual’s loan to the University of 
Florida to assist in the financing of the 
construction of two women’s and four 
men’s dormitories. It will also be used 
for the rehabilitation of five existing 
dormitories. The new dormitories will 
house 325 students when completed. 


Long-Term Loans to Manufacturers 


The availability of long-term loans to 


manufacturers also serves a public need. 
With these loans manufacturers are able 
to modernize and expand businesses to 
serve more people at a reduced cost. 
There may be a demand on the part 
of the public and ambition and initiative 
on the part of the industrialist, but 
capital is always necessary for expan- 
sion of any business. Life insurance 
funds play a large part in supplying this 
capital. Money has been used to increase 
steel production, and in the manufacture 
of drugs, medicines, textiles, auto parts, 
building materials, to mention only a 
few. 

Along with other insurance compa- 
nies, the Connecticut Mutual has been 
investing money in real estate purchased 
for investment purposes because of the 
comparatively high rate of return, which, 
in turn, makes lower insurance rates 
possible. The construction of new office 
buildings, stores and apartments, etc., 
and the availability of funds for main- 
tenance of these buildings is of great 
importance to the growth and living 
standards of the community. Over $22,- 
500,000 is currently invested by the 
Connecticut Mutual for the purchase of 
stores and similar buildings, including 
the construction of an apartment build- 
ing in Hartford. The Connecticut Mutual 
owns the new six-story building occu- 
pied by Remington-Rand on Locust 


Street in Philadelphia, the new Lerner 
store in Rochester, a McLellan’s Five 
and Ten Cent store in St. Paul and 
the Portland Oregonian building, which 
houses one of Portland’s leading news- 
papers, and many other such buildings. 
Loans to a Publishing Concern 


Four and one-half million dollars was 
loaned to a publishing concern which 
publishes a popular Pennsylvania news- 
paper and a well-known national maga- 
zine, as well as various trade publica- 
tions. The money was used for con- 
struction of a new rotogravure building 
and enlargement of other divisions of 
the company, including a radio station 
with FM. 

A large northern concern which oper- 
ates a chain of 35 retail and wholesale 
stores, a salmon cannery, a steam gen- 
erating plant in Alaska and the Yukon 
territory recently borrowed a substan- 
tial sum, which it will put to use in 
helping to take care of the growing 
needs of that rapidly expanding terri- 
tory. This investment in our remaining 
“American frontier” will be returned to 
us in the form of more raw materials 
and manufactured goods. 

Hospitals 

To date the company has over $16,- 
000,000 invested in mortgage loans on 
hospitals. Here again insurance company 


funds have served a direct need of the 
public. A Connecticut Mutual loan is 
now financing the construction of an 
addition to a large hospital in Minne- 
sota. The hospital has 237 beds, the 
addition making available a total of 360 
beds. Prior to the construction of this 
building, the city could hospitalize only 
1,200 patients. The additional hospital 
space provided by the new hospital 
building in the city makes available hos- 
pital care for 123 more patients. 

The Connecticut Mutual this year 
completed the construction of an eight- 
story medical building on Jefferson 
Street in Hartford, thus completing a 
medical center in the city, a need that 
had been apparent for years. The new 
building is connected to the new Hart- 
ford Hospital building, and affords bet- 
ter and more efficient care of hospital 
patients. Housing the offices of nearly 
100 members of the _ hospital staff, 
patients in the hospital can receive more 
rapid care, and most modern facilities 
are available for medical building pa- 
tients. The location of the building next 
to the hospital saves a great deal of 
time for those doctors whose offices are 
in the building. The medical building 
also contains a laboratory which is 
managed as a private enterprise, afford- 
ing facilities for most modern medical 
research. 

Delaware Memorial Bridge 


Earlier this year the Connecticut 
Mutual purchased $1,000,000 of revenue 
bonds for the construction of the Dela- 
ware Memorial Bridge to be completed 
in 1951. The construction of this bridge 
will eliminate ferry delay and improve 
interstate transportation, as well as that 
of the immediate vicinity. 

Thus money held by the Connecticut 
Mutual for policyowners and benefici- 
aries “is put to use in the American 
economy to make money and to build 
and expand our businesses and indus- 
tries. 
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Meeting Capital Needs Of Borrowers 





Long Term Cash Needs Solved 
Through Life Insurance Funds 


By DreLonc MonaHAN 
Financial Vice President, Provident Mutual 


Since the close of World War II it 
is well known that business activity in 
nearly all fields has expanded phenom- 
enally. Littlke companies that had had a 
steady profitable business for years, 
that had always been able to finance 
their growth out of their own earnings, 
suddenly found that their operations, 
while still: profitable—and in fact prob- 
ably more profitable than ever before— 
did not generate enough cash to meet 
all their requirements. In short, the 
inflation that goes with higher wages 
and higher prices was squeezing their 
working capital. 

In helping to solve that problem the 
life insurance companies have played a 
big part. The commercial banks could 
not do. the whole job. Commercial banks 
are traditionally lenders of short-term 
money to industry to meet seasonal and 
temporary requirements. Their loans 
should be short-term because their de- 
posit obligations are demand obligations. 
Where industry’s needs, post-war, were 
long-term needs, the institution of life 
insurance stood ready. The life insur- 
ance companies have seen an investment 
opportunity for their policyholders and 
a service for American industry and 
small business, and they have the coop- 
eration of the commercial banks. 


Man and Wife Start Business 


Here is a typical case in point. We 
know of a concern in New Jersey, or- 
ganized from scratch in 1922 by a man 
and his wife. The product, used exten- 
sively in cooking, is well known to most 
housewives. The business has bloomed 
and prospered. Not in a single year 
since its organization has the company 
lost money. Never had the company 
borrowed money. The product was man- 
ufactured in leased premises. In 1946 
the lease expired and the building was 
sold and the manufacturer had to vacate. 
Plant facilities were scarce. Finally the 
manufacturer found what he wanted, 
but it had to be bought and the price 
was $600,000. To effect the purchase the 
money would have to be borrowed or 
additional stock in the company sold. 
The company was a closely held corpo- 
ration. There was no public market for 
the stock. The investment bankers were 
not enthusiastic about underwriting a 
small issue of stock. And even if they 
were, the cost of obtaining money by 
this method would have been exorbitant. 
The company’s commercial bank was a 
small one. The amount of money desired 
was far in excess of its legal lending 
limit. What happier solution could be 


found than a ten-year serial loan of 
$600,000, repayable $60,000 each year 
with the commercial bank. taking the 


first two years of maturities and a life 
insurance company taking the last eight. 
The company’s earning power is such 
that it can easily pay off $60,000 of debt 
each year. And the bank retained an 
excellent customer. 


Scrap Iron Dealer 


A business loan was made by us sev- 
eral years ago to a medium-sized scrap 
iron and steel dealer. That is not the 
type of business in which life insurance 
funds are normally invested because of 
its cyclical nature. The owners of the 
company, however, were well aware of 
this credit difficulty and many years 


ago decided that life insurance was their 
best protection and a haven for credit 


DeLONG H. MONAHAN 


in time of need. Insurance on the lives 
of key officials for the combined amount 
of $1,400,000 was acquired over a period 
of years. At the end of 1946 this insur- 





ance had a cash surrender value of $300,- 
000, increasing $30,000 each year. 

It so happened that the scrap iron and 
steel industry did not emerge from 
World War II with cash fat on its 
bones. OPA Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 1 took care of that. Working capital 
of the industry and of this particular 
dealer in 1946 was scanty. Accordingly, 
this dealer pledged all of the life insur- 
ance as security with a commercial bank 
for a loan. This, however, did not in- 
crease net working capital as such. The 
dealer’s commercial bank, therefore, asked 
if we would fund its short-term loan 





into one of five years and take the life 
insurance as collateral. This had the ef. 
fect of increasing net working capital 
by an amount that justified the bank’s 
lending the dealer an additional $500,099 
on a short-term unsecured basis, As q 
result the company is thriving today 
Without our loan the company would 
have been short of working capital and 
unable to take successful advantage of 
the opportunities in the post-war Scrap 
market. 

These are instances somewhat typical 
of the loans we have made to small 
industry in the post-war period, 





Some Penn Mutual Loans Which 
Help Smaller Businesses Expand 


Among loans made by Penn Mutual 
Life to comparatively smaller businesses 
which have helped them in improving 
services to the public, expanding facili- 
ties and in other directions are these: 

Artesian Water Co. (Del.), $250,000, for 
the purpose of improving service and 
for expansion to take care of new cus- 
tomers. Company supplies water and 
fire hydrant service in an area located 
about five miles south and west of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, in New Castle 
county. Communities served include 
Elsmere, Richardson Park, Woodcrest, 
Silview, Stanton, Marshallton, Midvale, 
Wilmington Manor, Wilmington Manor 
Gardens, Llangollen Estates, Newport 
Heights, and other small communities in 
the immediate vicinity. 





Massachusetts Mutual Loans 
Helpful to Business Expansion 


Utilities and industrials after the war 
were faced with expansion and moderni- 
zation requirements. There is hardly a 
utility in the country which has not 
needed additional financing to increase 
its facilities in order to give adequate 
and proper service. The insurance com- 
panies have been a major factor in 
financing this expansion. 

Stories back of some of the loans 
made by Massachusetts Mutual Life 
which are aiding the business economy 
include these: 

A manufacturer of hypodermic needles 
was instrumental in obtaining the right 
to manufacture and distribute in the 
United States a non-breakable stainless 
steel tubing to be used in hypodermic 
needles. This company has no outstand- 
ing debt, and with its past earnings 
record an insurance company loan could 
be substantiated. This loan not only 
enables the company to produce a 
product that may save thousands of 
lives but permits it to put the existing 
plant in a position to operate more 
efficiently. 

Natural Gas and Electric Companies 

Facts about a natural gas company 
loan are these: Due to the tremendous 
population increase in California during 
and subsequent to World War II, cer- 
tain gas distributors operating in that 
state realized that in a few years the 
existing natural gas supply would not 
be sufficient to render proper service. 
Construction of a natural gas transmis- 
sion line was financed principally by 
insurance companies to bring an ade- 
quate supply from Texas, thus giving 
California citizens the benefit of low 


cost and more efficient natural gas for 
many more years than would otherwise 
have been the case. Similar lines have 
been financed greatly by the insurance 
companies to transmit this fuel to other 
sections of the country, giving these 
sections the benefit of natural gas. 

A manufacturer of various electric 
products used in almost every phase of 
the electric industry developed several 
products during and after World War 
II which it wanted to put into commer- 
cial production. An insurance loan gave 
the company the needed funds to manu- 
facture and sell these products, and 
consequently the electrical industry will 
benefit in that it will have the improved 
products. 

Research and Development Company 

Insurance company funds have been 
invested in a research and development 
company whose activities consist of in- 
vestigation and research with respect to 
new or existing enterprises, processes 
or products and of furnishing capital to 
or purchasing securities of other com- 
panies primarily and principally engaged 
in the conduct or development of new 
enterprises, processes or products. 

For a newsprint company a joint 20- 
year insurance loan is assisting in the 
construction of a major craft newsprint 
mill in one of the Southern states. This 
will be the largest newsprint mill in 
the South using slash pine as its basic 
raw material. Since the Southern market 
is less attractive to the Northern mills, 
due to high freight costs, the establish- 
ment of this industry is an important 
factor to Southern publishers as well as 
to local business. 





The Columbia (Pa.) Telephone Co, 
$500,000 for the purpose of converting 
its plant to modern dial telephone opera- 
tion and expansion of facilities to make 
service available to others not served, 
Company furnishes telephone service to 
the boroughs of Columbia, Mount Joy, 
Mountville, Elizabethtown and Marietta 
and nearby territory in Lancaster and 
Dauphin Counties, Pennsylvania. 

The Chestertown Electric Light and 
Power Co. of Kent County (Md.), $250,- 
000 for the purpose of constructing addi- 
tional facilities to provide better service 
to its customers and to provide service 
to others not served. Company supplies 
electric service in Kent and Queen 
Anne counties on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, including Chestertown, Rock 
Hall and a number of other smaller com- 
munities. 

Natural Gas Co. (Pa.), $250,000 for 
the purpose of making improvements 
and additions to its facilities for provid- 
ing bottled gas service in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The business in which 
the company is engaged is the sale of 
liquified petroleum gases and the sale, 
installation and maintenance of appli- 
ances for the utilization thereof, includ- 
ing ranges, heaters, refrigerators, etc. 
Company provides service in New Jersey 
from stations located at Hammonton, 
Freehold, Robbinsville, and Breton 
Woods, and in Pennsylvania from sta- 
tions at Exton, Lenhartsville, and Mont- 
gomeryville. New territory being devel- 
oped will be serviced from stations to 
be built at Bridgeton, New Jersey, and 
Douglassville (near Pottstown), Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mineral Products 


Foote Mineral Co., $380,000, to replenish 
working capital spent in the construction 
of warehouse and production facilities 
and for other corporate purposes. Com- 
pany is engaged in the manufacture of, 
and dealing generally in, mineral, metal, 
chemical and related products. It is 
preeminent in the field of gathering ores 
of antimony, beryllium, chromium, man- 
ganese, strontium, titanium, tungsten, 
vanadium, zirconium and lithium. While 
a few of these ores come from the 
United States, the principal sources are 
South America and Australia. The com- 
pany grinds, sizes, packages and resells 
these ores. Nearly all of the company’s 
chemical processing is in the field of 
strontium, lithium, zirconium and tungs- 
ten compounds. Products-of the com- 
pany number about a hundred and are 
very important to many large industrial 
organizations, but the amount used by 
these buyers individually is so small as 
to make it inadvisable that the customer 
go to the expense of importing the ores, 
treating and processing them. 
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LIABILITY FIRE 
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A Key Man often provides the margin of profit in a successful business. 
How much would his untimely death affect earnings? 


The one sure way to protect your business in such a case is with cash—cash to 
induce a capable man to take over the job—cash to insure dividends during 
readjustment—cash to satisfy creditors that the business will continue. 


The Penn Mutual Underwriter will be glad to explain how you can guarantee 
this cash without need for dipping into sinking funds or working capital. 


He will show you how the event that creates the 


NEED for cash also creates the CASH. 
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Capital Needs of Industry 


Now Greatest in U.S. History 


By Georce T. Conk in, JR. 
Second Vice President, Guardian Life 


We naturally feel that life insurance 
companies in general, and medium-sized 
life insurance companies, such as the 
Guardian in particular, have fulfilled 
extremely important economic functions. 

Aside from the over-all picture of the 
immeasurable importance of life insur- 
ance in contributing to one of the great- 
est needs of our modern economic sys- 
tem, i.e, individual security in a spe- 
cialized inter-dependent and_ insecure 
economic world, life insurance has been 
of tremendous importance in channeling 
savings into capital formation so that 
our economy can progress and achieve 
continuously higher standards of living. 


The Capital Needs of Industry 


Over the last several years the capital 
needs of industry, small and large, have 
exceeded anything ever before known, 
and it has been this spending on capital 
goods which has given employment to 
millions and has caused our productive 
record heights. How- 
ever, during period were 
finding their hands full in taking care 


ability to reach 


this banks 


of the short term capital needs of indus- 
try and withdrew in large degree from 
the field of long term financing. With 
the banks withdrawing from this field, 
and with the equity markets in the dol- 
drums, it was the insurance companies 
who stepped into the breach and sup- 
plied the longer term capital needs of 
industry. These needs were supplied in 
two ways, (1) through purchase of se- 
curities publicly offered by underwriters 
who are financial intermediaries between 
the lender and the borrower, and (2) 
through direct placements of loans with 
borrowing corporations without recourse 
to the underwriting function. Because of 
the important economic advantages to 
both borrower and lender, the direct 
placements have grown more and more 
relative to the total in recent years. 

In the case of the small or medium- 
sized company desiring to borrow any- 
where from $100,000 up to say $1,500,- 
000, the traditional method of financing 
through public underwriting was either 
not available or too expensive and con- 
sequently life insurance funds became 
of critical importance to such smaller 
companies, in many cases being their 
sole source of capital. Companies like 
the Guardian stepped into this market 
and thus contributed in an important 
way to the economic needs of the times. 

Oil and Natural Gas 

Several examples of Guardian con- 
tributions to the nation’s economy 
through the company’s financing activi- 
ties are given herewith. Names of the 
borrowers are not used in this article, 
but the illustrations will be helpful in 
demonstrating how life insurance funds 
are employed in lending. 

1. Oil—Oil has been the lifeblood of 
our economy, and the need to increase 
production in order to meet the de- 
mands of motorists and others in the 
last few years has been very great. The 
independent oil producer is a key figure 
in the oil industry and the financing of 
his needs is of major importance in se- 
curing necessary oil production and de- 
velopment. The Guardian was among 
the first insurance companies to make 
such loans. These loans have varied in 
size from $50,000 to one company in 
order to enable it to drill a new well, 


to $500,000 to another company in order 
to finance their general development 
program. 

Guardian has likewise participated in 
the financing of the distribution needs 
of the oil industry, e.g., it has presently 
outstanding a commitment of over 
$2,000,000 to finance the erection of 
new and the improvement of old service 
stations for an oil company. 

2. Natural Gas—The same has been 
true of the natural gas industry. The 
expansion of this industry in recent 
years has been large and continuous. 
One example of the manner in which 
the Guardian has participated in this 
field is the case of an independent gas 
producer, who has built up a_pipe- 
line system around the city of Hous- 
ton which was supplying a_ great 
deal of the industrial needs of that city 
for natural gas. He found that the de- 
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mand for gas was growing so rapidly 
that his existing supply of reserves had 
become inadequate. After searching 
around he finally located a new source 


of supply which would serve his needs 
and he required financing of approxi. 
mately $1,700,000 to buy the gas fielg 
and build a new pipeline to connect the 
reserves with his system. The Guardian 
together with another institution, sup. 
plied the necessary capital for this 
venture. As a result the system now has 
ample reserves and has been able t 
care for further expansion of Houston 
industry. 


Other Types of Industry 


3. With reference to other types of 
industry, we can cite a few examples: 

(a) A plywood company. This com. 
pany in 1946 was in _ considerable 
need of additional capital to meet the 
increasing demand for its product, Ip 
particular, it needed to set up a dis. 
tribution warehouse in New York go 
that it could adequately service its east. 
ern market. Company was young in its 
field and had no established source of 
new capital. Guardian made a_ direc 
loan to the company of $125,000. Since 
then the company has expanded phe. 
nomenally; recently it negotiated a 
financing of over $1,000,000. We feel 
that we have had an important part 
in helping this company to develop and 
meet the demands generated by our 
post-war building shortage. 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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All right, Mr. Patzman. 
You had your hand up first. 


Q. what’s the secret of 
success in programming? 


A. *“That’s easy, Professor. General American 
Life’s exceptionally complete line of ‘special need’ 
contracts, plus varied and liberal settlement 
options, make it possible for me to offer life insur- 
ance programs that fit the need perfectly. We 
have a contract to fit every situation.’ 


9 


Mr. Patzman should know. He sells on a program 
basis exclusively and his far above average volume 
represents an average size policy of $12,036. Having 
the tools to do a job properly is a large part of 
life underwriting success. 
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Loans to schools and colleges present 

dificult problems otf appraisal and 
analysis. The borrowing institution may 
have little or no endowment, a_ short 
operating history, and can offer as 
security only a lien on plant which has 
anything but a ready market. An inter- 
esting exception is Bob Jones Univer- 
sity, formerly Bob Jones College, which 
its founder, Dr. Sob Jones, describes 
as “a corporation not for profit and an 
independent school with | a very aggres- 
sive religious emphasis. 
“Bob Jones College took over the 
Methodist Centenary College property in 
Cleveland, Tennessee, in 1933. In_ the 
school year 1933-34 about 200 students 
were matriculated. Thereafter, for 14 
years a modern new building was con- 
structed each year and paid for as built. 
During those years operating overhead 
was covered from rooms, board, tuition 
and fees. 

By mid-1946, the college had a plant 
valued at $1,500,000 and a cash reserve 
of several hundred thousand dollars ac- 
cumulated to carry out its plan to ex- 
pand into a university and relocate at 


Capital Needs : 


(Continued from Page 134) 


(b) Another corporation likewise 
young, in a relatively new field de- 
veloped during the 1930's, manufactur- 
ing oil filters for automobiles and other 
engines. The company had experienced 
a rapid growth and needed additional 
working capital so that it could finance 
increased production to meet the needs 
of Ford, who in turn was increasing pro- 
duction as rapidly as possible to satisfy 
pent-up demands for automobiles. The 
Guardian arranged a loan for the com- 
pany of $1,000,000, with two other in- 
surance companies participating. The 
needed money was put to excellent use 
and the company was able to continue 
its growth and meet the demands of the 
public for its product. 

(c) An old established company 
manufacturing men’s clothing which 
planned to increase production and effi- 
ciency by transferring part of their pro- 
duction from old and_ unsatisfactory 
plants to new, modern, efficient plants 
of their own design. The Guardian made 
two loans of $200,000 each to make this 
possible. Both plants are now operating; 
they provide a great improvement in the 
working conditions for the employes of 
the plants and have materially reduced 
production costs, thus helping the com- 
pany to keep the price of its men’s 
clothing at its traditionally low level. 

(4) A company developed a new 
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ready-made slipcover in the late 1930's, 
a development which really cre- 
ated a new industry and brought many 
leatures of custom made slipcovers 
within the reach of the mass of the peo- 
ple. Public demand grew rapidly, par- 
ticularly after the war period, and the 
company was in need of additional long 
term working capital to finance its 
growing sales. The Guardian made a loan 
of $300,000 to the company for this pur- 
Pose and, as a result, the company is 
now in excellent position to meet de- 
mands made upon it. 
Wide Diversification 

These are typical of the smaller com- 
panies whom we have helped or are 
helping to finance. Others would range 
all the way from a chain of clothing 
Stores, or automobile accessory stores, 
a chemical company, to a manufacturer 
of industrial diamonds. In addition, of 
course, we have supplied capital in large 
amounts consistent with our size to the 
large corporations of the country, but it 
's with the smaller companies that we 
eel that we have performed a function 
somewhat different from the average. 


Bob Jones University Expands 
After Companies Buy Its Bonds 


Greenville, S. C. At this stage, Dr. Bob 
Jones approached the Jefferson Stand- 
ard and Pilot Life insurance companies. 
Those companies agreed to buy first 
mortgage bonds in an amount sufficient 
to enable the college to complete its 
plans. The Cleveland plant was sold and 
notes payable over a period of seven 
years accepted from the purchaser for 
a part of the sale price. The bonds were 
secured by the pledge of these notes 
and by a first lien on the new plant 
in Greenville. 
Now Has 2,000 Students 


Sale of the bond issue to Jefferson 
Standard and Pilot was completed less 
than two years ago. In the fall of 1948 
2,000 students were accepted and nearly 
an equal number turned away. These 
students came from all the states and 
from a number of foreign countries. By 
May 31, 1949. the university buildings 
and equipment at Greenville were esti- 
mated to be worth six and one-half 


million dollars. The university has met 
its bond maturities promptly and has 
created a cash reserve sufficient to pay 
all of its debt over and above the 
pledged notes that have not matured. 
To quote Dr. Bob Jones again: 

“Bob Jones University is an educa- 
tional miracle. God has been good to us. 


Industrial Loans Make 


Discussing industrial mortgage loans 
Union Central says that in each of 
the cases where it has made such loans 
it has found through periodic examina- 
tion of the condition of the borrowing 
company that, with the proceeds of the 
loan augmenting the working capital of 
the company the borrower’s sales have 
increased as have net profits. 


John A. Lloyd, vice president of Union 
Central, said to The Gold Book: “In 
all cases we have made sure of prime 
credit and adequate security and that 
the money loaned would be used to de- 
velop the business seeking the loan. 
Such loans can be made for a longer 
term than is possible with bank credit. 
Those we have made we look upon 
as prime investments and we are pleased 
to note the resultant healthy condition 
of the businesses to which we have 
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My son, who is president, and I, trust 
God like we could not do a thing, but 
we and our associates work like we 
had it all to do. Bob Jones University 
is a demonstration of the fact that an 
eleemosynary institution can be operated 
in a business way as successfully as 
other type businesses are carried on.” 


Sales and Profits Grow 


made the loans, as evidenced by steady 
and healthful growth of sales, produc- 
tion and profits, with resultant increases 
in payrolls which reflect more jobs for 
more people at good wages. 

“A typical example is ‘The X Co.,’ a 
small manufacturing concern which ap- 
proached the Union Central in 1947 
seeking to make a mortgage loan on its 
plant. The company had been in busi- 
ness since 1918 manufacturing tools 
used in industry. Upon satisfying itself 
of the soundness of the financial con- 
dition and business position of the bor- 
rower and of its future possibilities, the 
Union Central made the loan. 

“This case is typical of the industrial 
mortgage loans we have made. They 
have turned out satisfactorily for both 
borrower and lender and are serving a 
definite need in our economy.” 
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Insurance Fund Financing of 


Insurance companies have invested a 
vast amount of money in public utility 
expansion which has been necessary 
during the post-war period. Much of 
this financing has been in the form of 
large publicly-offered bond issues which 
the utilities have issued in these years. 
Most of the utility companies are large 
and, therefore, have had ready access 
to the broad capital markets of the 
country. 

The financing of smaller utility com- 
panies has also been important in this 
period although the results have not 
been as fully appreciated by the gen- 
eral public. An example of the financing 
of a smaller utility is the case of the 
Capital City Telephone Co. at Jefferson 
City, Missouri. This company with its 
predecessor companies has been in the 
telephone business since 1900. It oper- 
ates a telephone exchange in Jefferson 
City, Missouri, and serves that city and 
its adjacent rural area. The population 
of Jefferson City itself is approximately 
26,000 and serves a trade area of ap- 
proximately 40,000. As of the beginning 
of 1949, the Capital City Telephone Co. 
had about 10,200 stations serving the 
subscribers of the area. Long distance 
service to residents of the area is pro- 
vided through the company’s connections 
with the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
System. 

Program for Expansion and 
Improvement 

The company’s exchange area in Jef- 
ferson City and the surrounding terri- 
tory has undergone considerable growth 
since the present telephone plant and 
equipment were installed in 1930. This 
increased demand for telephone service 
has made the company’s manual operat- 
ing exchange inadequate to provide the 
needed service. Moreover, the scarcity 
of materials during the war period post- 
poned needed cable and pole line con- 
struction. 

In order to serve adequately its sub- 
scribers, the company worked out a 
program for expansion and improve- 
ments, which would cost roughly $900,- 
000 to install. The plan includes the 
purchase of the most modern automatic 
dial system telephone equipment avail- 
able and the construction of an addi- 
tional story on its present exchange in 
order to house the new equipment. Also, 
the company planned the construction 
of a network of pole lines and cable 
for increased and improved distribution 
of the telephone service throughout the 
area. 

In order to obtain the funds neces- 
sary for this program, the Capital City 
Telephone Co. worked out a financing 
program with the Kansas City Life In- 
surance Co. This program involved $820,- 
000 of first mortgage serial bonds for 
a period of 20 years. The proceeds 
from these bonds will be drawn down 
by the telephone company as funds are 
needed to purchase the equipment and 
carry forward the construction work. 

Thanks From President of Telephone 

Company 

Foster B. McHenry, president of the 
Capital City Telephone Co. has written 
the Kansas City Life Insurance Co. that 
he believes this plan of financing proved 
beneficial to all concerned. He feels 
that dealing direct with a nearby life 
insurance company has several advan- 
tages. In the first place, the Kansas 
City Life is interested in the develop- 
ment of the region in which it does 
business and it has intimate knowledge 
of the economic basis for the region’s 
development. Moreover, when negoti- 
ations are carried on directly between 
the officials of the companies involved, 
the financing can be “tailor-made” to 
fit the needs of both parties. This re- 
sults in considerable cost savings to the 





FOSTER B. McHENRY 


local utility company, and the insurance 
company obtains sound investments in 
amounts smaller than are economically 
feasible for a publicly-offered issue. 

A financing deal of this type pro- 
vides an excellent illustration of how 
life insurance funds can be channeled 
into productive purposes that contribute 
to sound community growth in smaller 
towns with a maximum of safety and 
security for policyowners’ funds. 


Phoenix Mutual Views of 
A Small Telephone Company Smaller Business Mortgage Loans 


The bulk of aid to small business 
through mortgage lending usually comes 
through indirect routes rather than the 
business man receiving the benefits of 
the loan directly. The “home” for a 
business is generally supplied by some- 
one else, the business man leasing it 
instead of owning. This is the usual 
arrangement in the case of retail busi- 
ness and is also true in a lesser degree 
with wholesale and distribution enter- 
prises. In the manufacturing field the 
problem of financing through the means 
of a real estate loan becomes increas- 
ingly difficult because of the special 
nature of the buildings involved which 
are many times related to a particular 
requirement of the industry or a process. 
Financing in this field requires the un- 


derwriting of the stability of the ingj. 
vidual concern, which falls more Within 
the scope of the bank than of a mort. 
gage lender. 
Often Deals With Owner of Businesses 
However, the Phoenix Mutual has in 
many instances dealt directly with the 
owners of businesses. No distinction is 
drawn between leased or Owner-occy- 
pied properties in the retail field and 
have financed the purchase or improye- 
ment of many buildings for department 
stores, specialty shops, drug stores, and 
the like. An instance of this is a tab 
in Darby, Pa., where a merchant estab- 
lished a store many years ago and has 
grown with the town. His sons _haye 
continued in the business with him and 
(Continued on Page 138) 
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Some Private Bond Placements 
of Occidental Life of California 


Private bond placements made by the 
Occidental Life of California are di- 
versified in many different types of in- 
dustry and companies. While the ma- 
jority are on the West Coast, a number 
are in eastern states which provides, in 
part, for geographical diversification. 

Included among the industries repre- 
sented are organizations engaged in the 
following activities: Foods, telephone, 
water, petroleum, agriculture, transpor- 
tation and others. 

A grocery company which owned 13 
super food markets in Los Angeles 
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and area. Management  experience— 
trade reputation and frugality are im- 
pressive. Fifteen year bond issue of 
$500,000 and additional mortgage f- 
nancing of another $500,000 were made 
for the purpose of adding three new 
super food markets in growing areas 
due to influx of population. 

Numerous local independent. tel 
phone companies in need of new equip- 
ment to provide services of their 
growing territories and the purchase 
of new equipment for the purpose of 
converting from manual to dial service 
have applied for and received financing 
‘by us. Principal funds loaned varied 
according to the needs of the ind- 
vidual organizations and credit pos- 
tion. Maturities were, for most part, 
on a 20 to 25 year basis with a bene- 
fit of sinking fund. 

Water, Oil, Street Railways 

Several local water companies were 
loaned funds for the purpose of meet: 
ing the demands of the community 
for increasing number of meters, pipes, 
pumps dnd general improvement of 
facilities due to the growth in the 
areas. 

A growing independent oil company 
applied for a loan of $1,600,000 for the 
purpose of adding to its crude oil re- 
serves, improvement of its refineries 
and distribution as well as the in- 
creasing of working capital. The loan 
granted materially assisted them in 
the development of petroleum and 
allied products and the serving of the 
growing population in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Several street railway companies 
were granted loans, the funds of 
which were used for the general im- 
provement of financial position ant 
acquisition of new equipment. With 
out such new equipment the company’ 
operations would have been greatly 
curtailed, the present and _ increasing 
influx of population would not have 
been served and general transportation 
would have been curtailed and inefi- 
cient. 

“All of the above 
have been made only after giving cafe 


ful analysis as to the conditions with 


the respective industries; the ability 0! 


the obligor to meet the interest a — 
amortizing principal payments and, als, F 
recognition by the Occidental Life *— 
to its own internal investment requitt 


ments,” says the company. “It is 0! 
belief that such loans are not ofly 
sound obligations and good investments 
for the company and serve to protec 
the interests of the policyholders but 
also, go far in serving the general over 
all economy of the community and If 
future development.” 
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Good Farmers Kept on Land Helped New Foundry To Start 


By T. A. PHILLIPs 
Chairman, Minnesota Mutual Life 


During the depression of the '30’s our 
company acquired by foreclosure a num- 
ber of farms in several counties which 
adjoined. These farms were managed 
successfully by an experienced farm real 
estate broker. He selected tenants, ar- 
ranged terms, prepared leases, bought 
seed, supervised ploughing, summer fal- 
lowing and seeding, checked and re- 
perted on soil conditions and crop 
growth, collected rents and crop shares 
and otherwise conducted full and wide 
scale farming operations in our behalf. 

Unfortunately, this trusted farm field 
manager died shortly before spring oper- 
ations got under way. We were in a 
predicament as a result. We had no one 
to carry on his work except a young 
school teacher who, to augment his in- 
come, had assisted our farm field man- 
ager at times in checking threshing 
machine measurements and doing other 
odd jobs. 

This assistant (we will call him John) 
had one advantage. Although inexperi- 
enced in farm management he did know 
our farms, the various tenants who oper- 
ated them and could familiarize himself 
with lease terms granted in the past. 
John begged to be appointed farm field 
manager—to be responsible for these 
farms in his area worth many thousands 
of dollars. His were honesty, 
energy, a wife, a smile, $230 and a 
mortgaged automobile. The planting sea- 
son was near. We needed field action 
promptly. We gave him the job on trial 
for the remainder of the season only. 
We told him frankly we would appoint 
a new farm field manager in the fall. 

Then things began to happen. Signed 
leases began to arrive, in some instances 
at increased rentals for pasture or use 
of buildings. Certified seed was found 
at reasonable prices. Summer fallowing 
was done on time. Collections were good. 
The problem appeared solved. Needless 


assets 


to say, we did appoint a farm field 
manager that fall and in subsequent 
years—our friend John. He has since 
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sold our farms at fair prices, most of 
them to original owners, the objective 
being to keep the good farmer on his 
land. He bought a couple himself from 
us—more from others. His statement 
today, some 15 years later, shows a net 
worth of $230,000, his assets being the 
same except that he drives unencum- 
bered cars and has added an heir. What 
is more important his financial gains 
are being employed in civic betterment 
and personal enjoyment. Making money 
is not his sole objective, if it ever was. 

Our part in John’s success was acci- 
dental as well as incidental. The oppor- 
tunities inherent in these United States, 


his perseverance and _ willingness to 
work, his smile, brought him to his 
position of successful and respected 
citizen. 


Loan of Mutual Trust Co., Chicago, to Wells Manufacturing 
Co. of Skokie, IIl. 


Mutual Trust Life of Chicago gives as 
a good example of its lending operations 
in encouraging business its loan to the 
newly formed Wells Manufacturing Co. 
of Skokie, Ill, which made it possible 
for the company to exist initially and 
subsequently to grow and prosper. Mu- 
tual Trust said to The Gold Book: 

“The business exactly began in 1938 
when M. K. Wells, prominent Chicago 
foundryman, after many years of asso- 
ciation with the Chicago Foundry Co. 
in Chicago, started the Plant ‘B’ division 
of this company in Des Plaines, Ill, for 
the specific purpose of producing chilled 
gray iron valve lifter castings. 

“Valve lifters and other small castings 
which the company produced are highly 
specialized items in the foundry busi- 
ness. They require an exceptional amount 
of skill, know-how, and special equip- 
ment with rigid controls needed to meet 
the high and exacting specifications. 
With the facilities and organization 
that were in the Plant ‘B’ division, no 
difficulty was encountered in producing 
at full capacity and meeting the demand 
for this type of casting. 

Form Independent Company 

“In 1945, after a very successful war 
production record, this Plant ‘B’ divi- 
sion, still under the direction of Mr. 
Wells, had diversified its production still 
farther and included many other types 
of specialized castings with the result 
that greater sales and profits were 
achieved than those of the parent 
company. 

“Because the building facilities were 
inadequate to take care of the continued 
growth of this division, it was decided 
by the directors of the Chicago Foundry 
Co. to sell this division to Mr. Wells 
in order that he could form an inde- 
pendent company and build a new and 
efficient plant to house its operations. 


“Attempts to secure a mortgage loan 
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to finance the construction met With 
difficulty, due to the lack of a recopj 
of earnings for the new company and 
the fact that most of the earnings of 
the division were those of the war id 
It was at this time, when the future 
of the new enterprise looked very 
doubtful, that the situation was pre. 
sented to Mutual Trust. After consider. 
able investigation had shown that the 
prospects for the business were bright 
and that it had a basic soundness Not 
possessed by most foundries, Mutya) 
Trust made the loan. 


Confidence of Lender Justified 


“The new plant was started in March 
1946, and production began one yeat 
later, Since then the company has fully 
justified our confidence in it. Finan. 
cial results have been excellent and the 
company has diversified its sales unti 
it is now producing many different types 
of. small and difficult castings. It has 
gained a reputation as a specialty pro- 
ducer and in many items is the standard 
source of supply, thus giving the com. 
pany an added security by assuring it of 
holding its large and prominent many- 
facturing customers as long as it con- 
tinues to deliver quality castings, 


“The management of the company is 
exceptionally good and the plant is out: 
standing for its efficiency and cleani- 
ness. Consequently, labor relations have 
been excellent; the company has never 
had a strike and output and wages per 
worker are well above average. 


“It is evident, therefore, that through 
this loan Mutual Trust has been able 
to assist in the organization of a new 
business which is a definite asset to the 


nen 


(Continued on Page 140) 





Phoenix Mutual 


(Continued from Page 136) 


recently expansion of the business re- 
quired much larger modern quarters. 
The mortgage loan made it possible for 
them to build a fine new junior depart- 
ment store that is a real addition to the 
community and greatly improves the 
efficiency of the operation of their bus: 
ness. The company has a great many 
similar cases. 

In another instance the Phoenix Mu- 
tual helped a group of doctors provide 
suitable quarters. Unable to find offices 
to suit their needs, a group of specialists 
who supplement each other in_ theit 
various fields purchased an old building 
in Newark, N. J., completely remodeling 
it to meet the requirements of theit 
individual practices. The loan financed 
the cost. 





Financing in Auto, Truck and 
Other Fields 


In distribution field the company he 
financed automobile agencies in connet: 
tion with show rooms and service §* 
rages. In the Newark area it ha 
made loans to a Packard and to @ 
Oldsmobile agency, and in Camden 0 
a storage battery company. It has 
loaned money to finance trucking term 
nals, although these are usually leased 
to various truckers. Instances of waft 
houses include one for a trucking coll 
pany and one for a_ national drs 
company. 

Most of its loans in the industri! 
field are on loft type buildings which 
house many tenants. However, it 
instances such as the plant of a co 
fectionery company, a manufacturer 
sportswear, one making sweaters, 4 
a printing plant, all of which occu! 
their own plants. 
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One Company’s Borrowers Tell How They Used Loans 


Dormitories, Apartment 


Building of Illinois Tech 


By Henry T. Heatp 
President, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


The long-range development and ex- 
pansion program at Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago has been aided by 
self-liquidating loan from the State Mu- 
tual Life for the construction of two 
four-story student dormitories and a 
ten-story apartment building for mar- 
ried students and staff members. 

Illinois Tech, a privately supported 
institution of higher learning, is build- 
ing a modern functional campus in the 
heart of Chicago’s central south side 
slum area. To help attain its primary 
obiectives of education and research, the 
Institute must assemble, clear, and re- 
build a slum section of more than 100 
acres. 

Significant Contribution to Development 

Construction of the first five new class- 
room, laboratory, and research build- 
ings was followed by the three housing 
units in a section of the projected 
campus which will be devoted exclusive- 
ly to residential quarters for students 
and staff. The addition of these build- 
ings, all now occupied, has been a signifi- 
cant contribution to the development 
of one of the nation’s leading institu- 
tions of technological education and re- 
search. 

A sum of $750,000 provided by the In- 
stitute and the $1,000,000 loan from the 
insurance company enabled Illinois Tech 
to build the dormitories and to liquidate 
the cost over a period of 20 years from 
the income derived from their operation. 





Fabian Bachrach 
HENRY T. HEALD 


As one of the few remaining sources 
of funds for the financing of revenue- 


(Continued in 4th Column) 





Farm Seeds For Farmers 


By J. List PEpparp 
President, Peppard Seed Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





j. LIST PEPPARD 


The Gold Book has asked me if I 


would tell its readers something about 
the beneficial use which was made of 
a long term mortgage loan of $400, 
which the State Mutual Life of Wor- 
une, Mass., made to the Peppard Seed 
Co. 

This loan provided increased working 
capital for our business which supplies 





for farmers in a wholesale 
Eu- 


farm seeds 
way in the United States and in 
rope. 

Our principal business is pasture grass 


seed, including a large percentage of the 
Blue Grass seed grown in America with 
an extensive business in general farm 
seeds, such as alfalfa, clovers and other 
legumes. We also produce and market 
directly to farming areas _ sufficient 
hybrid seed corn to plant approximately 
1,250,000 acres of corn. 

In these operations a regular season 


staff of from 150 to 200 persons is 
maintained, together with field employes 
in growing or production, running 4 
high as 2,000 people seasonally. ; 

For small industries, such as ours 
this type of permanent financing by 
an insurance company is extremely de. 
sirable. 





Can Lend To More Families 


By H. T. Maroon 


Secretary-Treasurer, Family Loan Co., Miami, Florida 


In November, 1947, we negotiated a 
$500,000 loan with the State Mutual 
Life. At that time I said to the Miami 
press: “Naturally, we are happy because 
of the confidence the insurance company 
reposes in our business and we also feel 
that when a company 1,400 miles distant 
from Miami is willing to make a 10-year 
loan to a local business it indicates a 
belief on the part of the lender that the 
future of this area is assured.” 

Almost two years have elapsed since 
the consummation of this loan transaction 
and, looking at the matter retrospec- 
tively, I should like to assure you that 
the loan at that particular time has 
helped this company a great deal. We 
operate 14 units throughout Florida and 
employ altogether more than 90 persons. 
The very fact that an institutional loan 
was obtained has given the personnel 
a great deal of confidence in our com- 
pany. It has enabled us to make great 
strides because local institutions have 
gained courage and were not only will- 
ing to expand their current loans to 
the company, but have assisted in the 
opening of additional lines in the larger 
centers in the East. 

Our ability to serve a rapidly grow- 
ing area is dependent upon such credit 
as has been extended by the State Mu- 
tual. In this area, where large numbers 
of World War II veterans have settled, 
the opportunities for credit extension 
have increased many times since the 
end of the war. It is part of our serv- 
ice to assist families in sinking their 
roots in the community; to help them 
buy furnishings for a home; to help 
them finance needed automobiles and 
home appliances and to aid them over 
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Life-Accident and Health-Hospital 
and Medical Expense Insurance 


Exceptional Agency Opportunities in 47 States 


George F. Manzelmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 4, Ill. 











H. T. MAROON 


periods of distress when illness comes 
or accident strikes. 

We have approximately 23,000 borrow- 
ers in the communities where our offices 
are located. Unable to obtain credit else- 
where, they have come to us for sub- 
stantial loans and we have been able 
to serve them more because the insur- 
ance company has been able to serve us. 








Illinois Tech 
(Continued from 2nd Column) 


producing projects, insurance companies 
such as State Mutual Life are in an 
admirable position to help educational 
institutions serve their students and 
staffs. 

At Illinois Institute of Technology 
these housing units have helped the In- 
stitute expand its services to its student 
body of 8,000 and its Technology Center 
research and educational staff of 1,200 
persons. And at the same time, these 
bright utilitarian new structures an 
other units built or under construction 
as a result of combined city, state, fed- 
eral, and private effort are changing 
the appearance and character of one ol 
Chicago’s most neglected, drab, and 
costly areas. 





Mutual Trust 
(Continued from Page 138) 


community, while gaining a good invest- 
ment for itself. The measure of Mutual 
Trust’s contribution to this business may 
be judged from a recent statement by 
Mr. Wells: ‘Mutual Trust gave us the 








opportunity. If they had not made the 
loan,. there would be no business here 
today.’” 
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As every man .in the field knows, sharp cutting sales tools are 
mighty valuable. State Mutual, we believe, has a good kit... tools 
to saw your way through sales resistance, to hammer a point 
home, to plane off a rough presentation...tools to measure a 
prospect’s needs, to level off production curves, to chisel out for 
oneself a successful career. 


Working closely with a Sales Promotion Committee appointed 
by the General Agents Association, State Mutual is on its toes to 
provide its field organization with effective sales aids. Nor is it 
afraid to try something new or different. 


Take a look at the State Mutual chest of sales tools. It’s not only 
complete but the cutting edges make the sales chips fly. 
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Helps Us Ventilate And 


Heat More Schools 


By RicHarp H. NELson 
President, The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Ill. 





Richard H. Nelson standing outside the 


Since 1906 the Herman Nelson Corpo- 
ration of Moline, Ill. has manufactured 
quality heating and ventilating products. 
In 1918 this company introduced a revo- 
lutionary unit for heating and ventilat- 
ing school classrooms. From that date 
Herman Nelson has been recognized as 
a leader in the schoolhouse heating and 
ventilating industry. 

During World War II school construc- 
tion was drastically curtailed. Therefore, 
it was necessary for the company to 
develop and devote its efforts to other 
products. 

Insurance Company Took Care of 
Manufacturer’s Capital Needs 
Early in 1948, school building started 
to increase rapidly. It appeared that, 
for several years to come, the company’s 
sales of unit ventilators would exceed 
even the pre-war volume. The company 
found it would be unable to maintain its 
leadership in the school field while, at 
the same time, continuing volume pro- 
duction of its other products without 
increasing productive capacity and work- 

ing capital. 

To take care of its capital needs, the 
company sold $660,000 worth of its de- 
bentures to the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, Mass. 

The availability of this type of financ- 
ing allowed the Herman Nelson Corpora- 
tion to expand its volume without 
jeopardizing the excellent financial po- 
sition that it has maintained through- 
out its existence. By being able to 
continue to produce a diversified line of 
has 


company’s business 


the benefit of its 


products the 

been stabilized to 

stockholders. 
Additional Jobs 


The improved financial position has 


made it possible for the company to 
maintain its competitive position in the 
industrial, the commercial, the institu- 
tional and the heavy construction fields. 
This has assured the firm’s 483 employes 
as more secure 


additional jobs as well 


positions. 


Herman Nelson Corp. Plant in Moline 


3y being able to maintain its position 
in the school heating and ventilating in- 
dustry the Herman Nelson Corporation 
will continue to give the public the re- 
quired quality of equipment for the 
thousands of new-.schools so desperately 
needed in all parts of the country. 


Using Insurance Loan For 


Expanding Our Busines} 


By Lynpati F. Carrer 


Vice President, The William Carter Co. 
Needham Heights, Mass. 


WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 
Amount: $1,000,000. 
Term: 10 years. 
Rate of Interest: 3%%. 
Date Purchased: December 30, 1948. 
Repayment: $100,000 fixed annual payments. An- 
nual contingent payments equal to 10% of net 
earnings of previous year after deducting 
$100,000 fixed payment. 


The William Carter Co. is the nation’s 
largest manufacturer of underwear for 
the entire family. All its merchandise is 
identified by the familiar “Carter's” 
trademark, but the 1,500 employes of its 
five manufacturing plants are organized 
to deal specifically with the needs of 
each of the different groups of family 
members. For instance, it has separate 
divisions designing and manufacturing 
underwear for infants, for children, for 
boys, for teens, juniors, women and men. 

In an industry essential at all times, 
Carter’s produced large quantities of un- 
derwear for the armed services during 
World War II, and during the same 
years, manufactured millions of dozens 
of desperately needed infants’ and chil- 
dren’s garments to alleviate the serious 
shortage caused by this country’s in- 
creased birth rate. 

In Carter’s immediate and future plans 
are the following essentials: 

1. Continued full time employment. 
2. Aggressive research for improved 
fabrics and fashions. 





Agencies. 
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Eastern Life Insurance Company of New York writes Life Insur- 
ance and Annuities to cover most needs beginning with age 0 to 
age 65. In addition to the usual forms of Life Insurance policies, we 
issue Life Expectancy Term,—Mortgage Protection Insurance,—Life 
Premiums Reduced One Half after 20 years,—Family Income Riders. 


$10.00 Monthly Income Disability Benefits. 
Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


General Agencies are available in New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia. 


For further information write MURRAY APRIL, Director of 


Eastern Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


HOME OFFICE 


Louis Lipsky, President 


"A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











LYNDALL F. CARTER 


3. Purchase commitments of raw 
materials and machinery in sufficient 
quantities to reflect lowest possible 
prices to the consumer. 

4. Maintain an inventory sufficient 
to service efficiently the 4,500 leading 
department and __ specialty _ stores 
throughout the whole United States 
that distribute Carter’s products. 
Adequate and affordable financing is 

the key to the success of any such 
worth-while program and this is where 
the State Mutual Life, through its fa- 
cilities, is playing a very important part 
and one that is greatly valued by the 
William Carter Co. 

In 1941, the State Mutual lent the 
Carter company money to enable it to 
retire a small 6% cumulative preferred 
stock issue, thereby helping to reduce its 
expenses. In 1948, the State Mutual 
again made a loan to the Carter Com- 
pany so as to increase the company’s 
working capital, an increase required by 
constantly expanding sales and attendant 
expanding production. 


Occidental of N. C. Loans 
Help Ranches, Business 


Among the loans made by Occidental 
Life of Raleigh, N. C., are some on 
ranches, farms, apartment buildings and 
dwellings. These loans provide purchas- 
ing power for materials, sometimes pay- 
rolls for types of labor and the homes, 
the ownership of which stabilizes the 
best of American traditions. ; 

An example of a loan to a mountain 
ranch in the Pecos River Canyon 0 
New Mexico helped preserve and_to 
enhance the beauty of this ranch. The 
loan provided in part the means of 
employment to many people who needed 
employment; aided in payment for the 
material used in construction; played af 
important part in building up a recrea- 
tional center of dignity and charm. Had 
the loan not been made it is quite 
possible that the gorgeous and_beau- 
tiful pine and spruce trees so bountt 
fully located on this ranch would have 
been logged. 

Some Other Loans 

Examples of some other loans follow: 

$80,000 to a mortgage company (0 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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Insurance Fund Loan Brought 
Radio to Greater Public 


By Metvin Purvis 


President and General Manager of Florence Broadcasting 
Co.’s Station WOLS 


I am glad to give The Gold Book 
information about the loan which the 
Jefferson Standard Life made to im- 
prove and increase the facilities of the 
Florence Broadcasting Co.’s Radio Sta- 
tion WOLS. It has had a beneficial ef- 
fect on our region which is called “Pee 
Dee Area of South Carolina.” We find 
that we are far better able to serve the 
public than we were before our facilities 
were improved. People who were unable 


to receive our broadcast services are 


now able to benefit therefrom. 

Radio is more than merely a business. 
It enlightens, educates, entertains and 
informs the public. We can serve the 
farmers with farm news, the general 
public with weather reports, religion and 
a multitude of charitable institutions, 
such as the campaigns for American 
Red Cross, Crippled Children’s Home, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, American Can- 
cer Society and others. 


Help Locate Lost Children 


During 1949 our public service charge 
ran to more than $17,000. We feel a great 
deal of good has been accomplished in 
this way. In numerous instances the 
anxieties of mothers and fathers have 
been relieved by our assistance in the 
location of lost or missing children. 
Emergency calls for blood donations 
broadcast by Radio Station WOLS have 
been beneficial. 

I may be permitted to mention an 
incident. A few months ago the child 





Occidental of N. C. 


(Continued from Page 142) 


help establish the mortgage company’s 
office quarters. 

$130,000 to assist the building of a 
Virginia tourist court business. 

$30,000 to a small overall factory. The 
insurance company helped a part-time 
owner get control and reorganize the 
business which is now successfully 
operating. 

$40,000 to develop independent garage 
business. 

$15,000 to help a laundry modernize 
itself. 

$30,000 to a borrower who wanted to 
buy a building for his electrical company. 

$66,000 to two frozen food locker con- 
cerns which provide service to two 
rural communities. 

$40,000 to a farmer for developing 
livestock and food stock farm. 

$25,000 for a new theatre building, the 
first in.a rural community. The owner 
is now building a second theatre. 

$50,000 to build a theatre building 
which is so successful that all but $14,- 
000 has been repaid on the loan. 

$12,000 for development of a subdivi- 
sion; $30,000 to improve a Texas res- 
taurant. 


Borrower Praises Life Companies 


Another interesting loan was one to 
I. P. Blanton of Blanton’s Business 
College, Asheville, N. C., for purposes 
of building a small apartment house 
during the housing shortage. Mr. Blan- 
ton writes the company: 

“It has always been my opinion that 
the insurance companies of America 
have done more towards building a 
better America than any other enter- 
prise in the United States.” 


of parents in this city was injured in 
an accident in Asheville, N. C. The 
mother called our station to ask for 
assistance in locating the father who 
was traveling in this area. We imme- 
diately interrupted a program and broad- 
cast the message asking the father to 
return home at once. He heard the 
broadcast at a point about 35 miles from 
Florence, and he was at home and on 
his way to Asheville within a very short 
period of time. 

Undoubtedly, we would be classed as 
a small business, but it’s big to us and 
we feel that we could not have per- 
formed so helpfully had not the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life Insurance Co. assisted 
us in bringing about the improvements 
mentioned. 





Capital Services 
(Continued from Page 12) 


only when, such capital is constructively 
employed. 
Make Other Investment Funds 
More Effective 

Life insurance investments, being 
largely evidences of indebtedness, have 
the effect, like all credit procedures, of 
enhancing the effectiveness of other 


funds available for investment, and in- 
crease very substantially the efficiency 


Loans to build, improve and acquire 
housing are of prime utility at this time. 
Demands for residences come not only 
from the new families needing homes 
of their own as evidences of independ- 
ence and social individuality, but: from 
successful business and professional men 
with increasing income, resources and 
responsibilities, who are increasing their 
residence facilities, and from those at or 
nearing retirement whose domestic and 
social obligations are lessened. During 
1948, one company with which I am 
familiar loaned over $16 millions to 
about 2,000 farm borrowers (farms are 
included here although constituting a 
combination of both home and _ busi- 
ness), and over $42 millions on security 
of single-family and multiple non-farm 
housing capable of accommodating over 
6,000 family units. In the same company, 
the loans outstanding at December 31, 
1948 are serving approximately 9,000 
farm borrowers, and are helping to pro- 
vide homes for nearly 15,000 non-farm 
families. Similar figures for all life com- 
panies are unavailable, but must be 
impressive. 


Breadth of Credits 


Until a few years ago, private cor- 
poration bonds purchased by life com- 
panies were largely those secured by 
railroads and public utilities. These are 
still important. Railroads continue as 
one of the great businesses of the coun- 
try, and, while mileage has not grown 
in recent years, modernization and im- 
provements have been made possible, 
in part, by life company funds. And 
since generous and unfailing supplies of 
water, gas and electricity are vital ele- 
ments of modern community life, fur- 
ther development of the corporations 
which furnish such utilities is indis- 
pensable. Loans to such corporations are 
specially appropriate for life funds be- 
cause the service, being basic, is usually 
broad and even in utilization, the se- 
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Canada, But Can Be Found 


Mervyn F. Lewis, Grande Prairie 
Alberta, Canada, member of Great. 
West's President’s Club, was five when 
his father was killed, leaving four fairly 
young children and no insurance, That 
made the family realize the importance 
of insurance. His home has always beep 
in Alberta and he went to school jig 
Calgary and Edmonton, starting wor, 
as a clerk for a mortgage loan corpo. 
ration in Edmonton. He went to the 
north country about 20 years ago, being 
employed by a Caterpillar tractor dealer 
Two years later he entered a gener 
insurance office. In World War II he 
was promoted to sergeant in RCAR 
then remustered to Air Crew where he 
got a commission. He did a tour on 
Wellingtons ending up the war as sig- 
nals leader on the RCAF “Demon” 
squadron and was mentioned in djs. 
patches. 

Returning from overseas in August, 
1945, and facing increasing family te. 
sponsibilities, he has never regretted 
making insurance his career. At first he 
concentrated on young men returning 
from overseas. 

“I work in a large rural territory 
thinly populated,” says Mr. Lewis. 
“Naturally, prospects are scarce, but | 
have found them because I am con- 
stantly looking for people with insur- 
ance needs. A territory, such as that in 
which I operate, is one where a man’s 
reputation for fair and competent deal- 
ing is his greatest asset.” 








curity is generally ample, and a civic 
and social need is met. 

With the recent vast industrial ex- 
pansion, emphasized by World War I], 
many important industries have needed 
credit, and have merited it, and the 
securities of many of them have be- 
come, on an increasing scale, eligible for 
life company investment. This _broad- 
ened credit scheme includes not only 
the well-known organizations of na- 
tional scope, making steel, automobiles, 
radios, etc. etc. but a multitude of 
smaller concerns furnishing services to, 
or manufacturing supplies for, the for- 
mer group, or producing highly special- 
ized products of small volume but stable 
demand, all as varied as the kaleido- 
scopic picture of American industry. 

Loans to states and subordinate polit: 
ical subdivisions, while of moderate ex- 
tent and slow growth under current tax 
conditions, represent a further contribu- 
tion to better living through improved 
facilities for education, public health 
and recreation. 

Policy loans almost automatically fur- 
nish an immediate basis for policyholder 
credit on a scale proportionate to the 
latter’s equity under his policy contratt 

United States Government bonds wert 
heavily supported by life companies 
when most of the economic and indus- 
trial activity was generated by the Gov- 
ernment under the stress of wart. Ii 
and when another national emergent) 
arises the same course will be followed. 

In this brief space it is possible only 
to suggest the magnitude and diversity 
of material benefits flowing from the 
use of life insurance funds in the civit 
business and commercial affairs of thest 
United States. All the data displays § 
vividly the sound, ingenious, long-rangt 
manner in which the personal income 
of today’s producers are applied to pur 
chase claims on the production of the 
next five or more decades for the late! 
benefit of those producers, their dt 
pendents and their business associates 











Sloth makes all things difficult, bit 
industry all easy; and he that risetl 
late must trot all day, and shall scatt 
overtake his business at night; while 
laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him.—Benjamin Franklis 
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AMERICA’S No. 1 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“Over-the-Counter Service’ 


Your earnings as a life insurance producer today depend more and more on the complete- 
ness of your service to clients. Today people tend to place their confidence—and their business 
—with the agent who can solve all of their insurance problems. 


And right there is where Continental Casualty Company can help you. Here, in one 
company, you have the best answer to every Accident - Sickness - Hospital - Surgical - Medical 
insurance problem you may encounter. Continental’s unique “Department Store of Disability 
Insurance” offers you the only complete selection of coverages available through any company 
or combination of companies in America. Each department is staffed by an enthusiastic team 
of specialists whose common goal is to help build volume for agents, brokers and our life insur- 
ance friends in the field. 


“Department store” merchandising has developed record volume for Continental Casualty 
producers . .. in the past 10 years this company’s Accident & Health premiums have in- 
creased more than 536%! This record has been achieved only because we have made it possible 
for all insurance underwriters to make more money by serving their communities better. 


Alert life producers are sharing liberally in Continental’s 50 million-plus volume of 
Accident - Health - Hospitalization business. Here are two important ways in which you, too, can 
use our wide range of “over-the-counter” service to increase your present premium income. 


First—Avail yourself of Continental Casualty’s extensive facilities for exactly the right 
Accident - Sickness - Hospital - Surgical - Medical coverages to fill the missing links in your clients’ 
protection programs . .. and thereby widen the scope of your service. 


Second—Use Continental’s attractive variety of disability insurance merchandising help 
as a cordial introduction to sales of Life Insurance. 


Check our list of disability protection “wares” at right... then ask for “over-the-counter” 
service today or write for complete information on the volume-building coverages we can fit 
to the requirements of your individual or group clients. Continental Casualty Company’s nation- 
wide general agency and branch office organization is always ready to serve you. 


Accident and Health a 


Continental Casualty Company 
. am Vo. | Actions ae be . ee Company 


GENERAL OFFICES, 310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








CHECK BELOW 


The Coverages of our 
“DEPARTMENT STORE” 
which fit the 


needs of your clients. 
( Two-Year Polio Insurance, $5,000 ‘First 


Day"’ Coverage; premium $10 for fami- 
lies, $5 for individuals. 


CN. J., Calif., and N. Y. State Disa- 
bility Benefit Plans. 


[) "Lifetime" Indemnity A. & H. Income 
Protection. 


C1 Industrial and Monthly Premium A. & 
H,. Income Protection. 


(C0 America's No. | Individual and Family 
Group Hospital & Surgical Expense 
plan, including Maternity. 


( Over-Age Accident & Health Income 
Protection. 


0 Union and Industrial General Group 
Plans. 


(1 Hospital & Surgical Care Plan for All 
to Age 80. 


C0 Individually Measured Group A. & H. 
& H. Coverages. 


(J Wholesale or Franchise A. & H. & H. 
for Groups of 5 or More. 


(J Non-Cancellable "'Lifetime'’ Accident 
Only Coverages. 


(0 Special Policies for Women — Female 
Disorders Covered. 


00 Association Group, Volunteer Firemen, 
Teachers Group, etc. 


(J Vacation “Trip and Travel Policies— 
3 Days to 6 Months. 


( Emergency Surgical-Medical Reimburse- 
ment Protection. 


(] Aviation Accident and World-Wide 
Air-Land-Sea Travel. 


C America's Maximum Accident Indemni- 
ties to $150,000. 


[] Athletic Team Unallocated Medical Re- 
imbursement. 


(J Combination Life and A. & H. & H. 
Equipment Plans. 


CJ "Key Man" Group and other Coverages. 


CO Business & Professional Medical Reim- 
bursement Forms. 


( Camp Fees Refund and Blanket A. & H. 
for Campers. 


( Farm and Rural Area A. & H. & H. 
Income Protection. 


CO Special A. & H. & H. Policies—No 
classification Manual Needed. 


C0 Railroad Payroll Deduction & Other In- 
dustrial Policies. 


(0 Deferred Payment Finance Disability In- 
surance. 


(D Out-of-the-Ordinary Type of Lloyd's of 
London Coverages. 
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building which its counterpart mortgagor 
would be required to do. 


A Philosophy of Happiness Saba pa 


The repurchase options which many 
leases contain present additional tax 


By Leo D. CAVANAUGH problems. The options found in most 


leases are of one of two types, or, in 


President, Federal Life, Chicago some cases, both. The first type is the 


Happiness is a state of mind, so it 
would seem that those who strive to 
attain the greatest degree of happiness 
should give themselves a mental analysis 
in an effort to discover what it is that 
produces that particular state of mind 
for them. 

It is my personal opinion that no two 
people reach the mental state of happi- 
ness through the same process or causes. 





Blank & Stoller 
LEO D. CAVANAUGH 


In other words, certain factors, causes or 
events which would make one person 
happy, might have just the opposite ef- 
fect with another. 

If this premise is correct. then it 
would seem that the individual himself 
is the only person in a position to figure 
out what is required in his particular 
case to bring about a mental state of 
happiness. 

Frankly, there appears to be ample 
evidence that there are many who spend 
their entire life seeking happiness, but 
fail to find it, probably because they do 
not know just what they are seeking. 

Patterns of Fundamentals 

From all indications there are different 
degrees of happiness or sadness, as the 
case may be as between different in- 
dividuals. Furthermore, a person may 
give you the impression of being very 
happy when he actually may be sad, and 
vice-versa. 

Approaching this subject from a self- 
analysis basis, I have developed a brief 
pattern of fundamentals to my individual 
happiness: 

(1) A clear conscience; 

(2) an appreciation of the fact that 
throughout my life, I have not only 
the responsibility, but the opportunity, 
unselfishly to serve God, my Country 
and my fellowman; 

(3) an understanding of the real 
meaning of the expression, “it is more 
blessed to give, than to receive;” 


(Continued from Page 18) 


certain benefits in its position as the 
owner of the property—it can take an 
annual depreciation on its property; this 
depreciation can normally be spread over 
forty or fifty years depending upon the 
age and construction of the buildings: it 
can take a deduction for interest paid 
on its loan and for taxes assessed on 
the mortgaged premises; and when the 
loan is paid in full the mortgagor re- 
tains the ownership of the premises. On 


lessee’s absolute right to purchase the 

(4) to practice the golden rule in’ leased premises at a price which is 
all business and social relationships; usually equivalent to the balance of the 
(5) to be kind, considerate and lessor’s investment in the leased prem- 
helpful to all, but especially to those ises. The second type of option, fre- 
handicapped, who tread life’s highway quently called the “rejectable offer,” per- 
with you; mits the tenant to request cancellation 
(6) to recognize the fact that ma- of the lease, provided at the same time 
terial wealth is not a synonym for it offers to purchase the property at a 
happiness; money is a commodity, it price equivalent to the balance of the 
will not buy health or happiness,  lessor’s investment in the leased prem- 
neither will it serve as a passport to ises. The lessor has the option of ac- 
heaven. cepting or rejecting the offer, but 
In conclusion, let me quote a few whether the lessor accepts or rejects, the 
words as I remember them from a song, lease terminates upon the date specified 
I learned many years ago: in the lessee’s notice of cancellation. 
“You will find that happiness lies These options give rise to the question 
right under your eyes, right in your Of whether the lessee in making its 
own backyard.” . . rental payments is acquiring an equity 
; in the premises. If the lessee is held to 
ne be acquiring an equity, its tax deduction 

will be limited to the interest factor in 

the other hand, although the vendor- its so-called rental payments, in that the 
lessee loses its deductions for deprecia- transaction for tax purposes is a sale and 
tion on its buildings, such loss is more not a lease. Court decisions have em- 
than offset by the lessee’s opportunity to phasized the importance of the “realities” 
deduct the rental payments each year of transactions to ascertain their tax 


and thereby to write off, within a speci- effects, and point to the likelihood that 
fied period, the whole property, includ- the courts will look at the over-all eco- 
ing the land which may not be depreci- nomic effects of a sale combined with a 


ated under the present tax laws. More- long-term purchase-lease with an option 
over, the lessee may continue to claim as to repurchase and may refuse to give 
a deduction the real estate taxes which the transaction the effects of a sale. It 
it pays pursuant to its lease as additional is believed that the rejectable offer 
rent to the landlord. If the lessee elects assists a lessee in a purchase-lease trans- 
to renew the lease at the end of the action in claiming that it is not acquiring 
basic term, it will not only be freed from an equity in the leased premises and 
its heavier rental payments but may that it may therefore take as allowable 
benefit by lower income tax rates then deductions for income tax purposes the 
in force. But the real advantage enjoyed rentals paid under its lease in that such 
by a vendor-lessee is its ability to take payments are expenses in carrying on its 
all its deductions on the building during trade or business. 

the basic term of the lease rather than Space does not permit a discussion of 
have them spread over the life of the other tax aspects of a purchase-lease 
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transaction, but mention should be mag 
of the question of gain or loss to th 
corporation lessee under Section 117 () 
of the Internal Revenue Code upon th 
sale of its plant to the institutional jp. 
vestor. If the loss claimed is unusually 
high, it is possible that the Bureay ¢; 
Internal Revenue may attempt to pr. 
rate the loss over the term of the leag 


Conclusion 


The increasing use of the Durchase. 
lease method of financing indicates th 
favor in which it is now held. Its popy. 
larity is so recent that the device lack 
a final tax clearance in any definitiyg 
fashion from the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Although the arrange. 
ment has been employed largely by te. 
tailing establishments, the device js 
spreading among other industries, an 
its use has been recommended to the 
electric utility industry. More recently 
the purchase-lease plan of financing ha 
also been suggested to the railroad jp. 
dustry as a means to finance plant im. 
provements. How far the vogue yil 
spread remains to be seen, but the de. 
vice has already taken its place as , 
sound investment medium and an import: 
ant new development in corporate finan. 
cing. 


Insurance Dollars 


(Continued from Page 102) 


income to pay the premiums,” is a 
standard comment. 


The Aid of Additional Life Insurance 


It is the agent’s task and opportunity 
to reorient those laboring under the 
traditional idea that premiums have to 
be paid out of income. A man’s invest- 
ments are for the purpose of producing 
certain objectives, in terms of principal 
and income. If there is a better way 
of attaining a desired objective than by 
the traditional method of investing prin- 
cipal entirely in securities, it should be 
adopted. Both of the men in the above 
illustrations have most of their estates 
invested in high grade securities. Not- 
withstanding the traditional concept con- 
cerning such investments, it is  sub- 
mitted that, under their present circun- 
stances, their investments are not in- 
telligently or realistically adapted or te- 
sponsive to their requirements and that 
a substantial part of their investments 
should be converted into another form 
that will serve their purpose. That other 
form of investment is additional life 
insurance. The orthodontist could con- 
vert a sufficient portion of his invest- 
ments of $100,000 so that, in the event 
of his death during the critical period, his 
estate would have, let us say, $250,00) 
instead of $150,000. If he survives the 
critical period he can, if he likes, recon- 
vert his insurance to other investments, 
with little or no loss. In similar man- 
ner, the bank official could augment his 
aggregate estate with at least $30,000 ol 
additional life insurance. 


Marital Deduction 


Such insurance could be made the sub- 

ject of the marital deduction (income 
option for the wife with any balance al 
her death payable to her estate). The 
payments to the wife would be free 0! 
income tax and, in most cases, there 
would either be no payments left at the 
wife’s death or her estate would not be 
large enough to involve any eState tax 
Accordingly, such life insurance, pt 
vided by the conversion of other invest: 
ments, could be provided without any 
estate tax or income tax. This freedom 
from taxes, it seems to me, 1s 
added argument in favor of such ist 
ance. 
In all my experience as a lawyer who 
has been active in matters having to do 
with estates and life insurance, havt 
never seen such a need-and opportunity 
for life insurance. I have presented to 
many men this idea of investing art 
of capital in life insurance, to product 
more estate dollars. Every one of them 
has immediately accepted its validity: , 
feel it is so sound that I have done ! 
for myself—because I am one of thes 
typical cases! 
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The Great Stabilizer 





HENRY E. NORTH 


Henry E. North, vice president of 
Metropolitan Life in charge of Pacific 
Coast division, made these statements in a 
recent talk: 

Economic conditions do not remain 
static—they are constantly subject to 
change. And, recognizing that fact, life 
insurance men need not be disturbed 
nor take a pessimistic view of the busi- 
ness outlook because normal adjustments 
are taking place. Such changes in eco- 
nomic conditions that do occur, occur 
gradually. 

The American people don’t like violent 
changes. They believe in the gradual and 
progressive changes brought about by 
evolution. By their very nature they will 
not accept the sudden and destructive 
upheavals of revolution. 

Life insurance is one of the great 
stabilizers of our economic system. In 
the very act of building the security that 
life insurance affords, it protects the re- 
serves of the people. 

Life insurance men are big business 
men in their communities. The public 
has come to know and to respect to a 
greater degree than ever before the 
importance of the work done by life 


insurance men. People have faith in 
what life insurance does and what it 
promises to do. 

Youngsters of today—the men and 


women of tomorrow—who have known 
what life insurance is and have seen 
what it does will have embedded in them 
sound ideas of the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship that makes 
for a stronger America under the private 
enterprise system. 

Our goal as life insurance men is 
to be doers and not just thinkers. 


Hogg on Investment 

(Continued from Page 20) 
viewpoints on current economic and fi- 
nancial developments and establish bet- 
ter personal contacts with outstanding 
leaders in the field of current economic 
thinking. They were beginning to feel 
the need for a more intensive means of 
studying current developments — and 
trends than could possibly be offered 
through the relatively brief annual and 
mid-year sessions of the Financial Sec- 
tion. Not only were events moving 
rapidly, but the business was growing 
apace, so that the problem of safely 
investing the rapidly increasing funds 
of the companies was developing into a 
much heavier responsibility than could 
possibly have been dreamed of only a 
few years previously. 

The matter of organizing such a semi- 
nar was studied carefully for some two 
years, both by executive committee of 
Convention and by a special committee 
of the Financial Section. Thus, the Life 


Officers Investment Seminar did not 
come into being as a hastily organized 
venture, but as a well planned project, 
authorized to meet a recognized need. 
Basically, it was planned as an intensive 
two-week period of study and discussion 
to be held under the co-sponsorship of 
a leading university and to be directed 
through a Board of Regents and a Di- 
rector, the latter officer to be a member 
of the faculty of the co-sponsoring uni- 
vers. ty. 

The first session of the Life Officers 
Seminar was held in the early summer 
of 1940 at Indiana University, with Dr. 
Harry C. Sauvain, Professor of Finance 
at the School of Business there as its 
director. The Board of Regents was 
composed of representatives of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Convention, 
representatives of the Financial Section, 
and representatives of the University. 
These latter, on the original Board, were 
Dr. Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana 
University, and Dr. Sauvain. The presi- 
dent of the Convention was chairman 
of the Regents, and the chairman of the 
Financial Section was Vice Chairman. 
Under the organizational plan, the Re- 
gents worked out the program in coop- 
eration with the Director, who carried 
out the plans approved by the Regents. 


How Seminars Are Conducted 


Both the first and successive Seminar 
have covered a two week period. During 
that time, some from 50 to 60 lectures 
are given by a faculty carefully chosen 
by the Regents, usually comprising about 
30 distinguished educators, government 
officials and other leaders in the financial 
and economic life of America. In ad- 
dition to the lectures, protracted dis- 
cussion periods often take up most of 
the remaining hours of the day. 

_ The first Seminar, conducted in this 
fashion, was a pronounced success, both 
educationally and financially and subse- 
quent Seminars have enjoyed even 
greater acclaim. After 1942, the project 
had to be suspended, due to war con- 
ditions, but it was resumed in 1946. Be- 
ginning with the 1948 session, it has 


been conducted under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the University of Chicago, and 
Dr. Marshall D. Ketchum, associate pro- 
fessor of finance, University’s School of 
Business, is now the director. 

The great success enjoyed by the 
Seminar has probably rested largely upon 
the ability of the Regents and the )i- 
rectors to recruit outstanding faculties 
for each of the meetings. Without ex- 
ception, the lecturers have been men 
whose knowledge and abilities were sec- 
ond to none, and who were known to 
be in constant, close touch with current 
national and international developments 
in economic and financial fields. The high 
calibre of these successive faculties re- 
sulted in attracting to the Seminar rep- 
resentatives of companies located in the 
great metropolitan centers, as well as 
from those domiciled in smaller cities of 
this country and Canada. Interest de- 
veloped to a point such that numerous 
fire and casualty insurance companies, 
as well as other types of financial insti- 
tutions, have sought to have representa- 
tives registered. From the beginning, 
however, Seminar registration has been 
limited to officers of member companies 
of the American Life Convention. The 
two most recent Seminars have had a 
registration of approximately 100 each, 
which is considered to be the limit that 
can be handled effectively. 


Deals With Subjects of Major 


Investment Importance 


In discussing the success of the Semi- 
nar, however, emphasis must also be 
placed upon the work of the officers of 
the Financial Section in years in which 
the Seminar met as well as upon the 
contributions of the Regents and the di- 
rectors. A very large share of the suc- 
cess of the Seminar must be credited to 
the successive chairmen of the Section. 
The Chairman of the Financial Section, 
by virtue of his position, automatically 
becomes Vice Chairman of the Board 
of Regents, and in actual fact the officer 
who is principally responsible for the 
operation of the Seminar. It would be 
impossible for anyone not closely asso- 

















|—*Earned highest rate of interest of 1948 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance Companies with as 


much as 100 million in force. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest in 1949 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. We have not paid 


less than 4% since organization in 1907. 
® 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Ralph C. Price, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 











*From published statistical reports 

















ciated with the Seminar activities to an 
preciate the amount of time and effon 
which this position entails. During the 
years of the Seminar, the Conventio, 
has been fortunate in that these Dositiong 
have been held by men distinguished }, 
their ability and conscientiousness, 

In general, the curriculum at each of 
the Seminars has dealt with major cop. 
temporary problems in the national ecop. 
omy as they affect investment Policy 
and with significant developments jn the 
principal fields of life insurance inyeg. 
ment. As an example, the more than 5 
lectures at the 1949 Seminar were giver 
under three main headings: (1) The 
Future of the Investment Economy, (2) 
Trends Affecting Profitability of Indus. 
tries, and (3) Contemporary Problems . 
Investment Management. Under thes: 
headings, a wide range of current eco. 
nomic and financial developments wer 
discussed. Specifically, therefore, the 
curriculum does not lend itself to the 
needs of young men who desire schooling 
in such matters as the analysis of secur 
ties. It is designed to meet the needs 
of officers of companies whose position 
is such that they must participate in the 
establishment of the investment policies 
of the companies they represent, For 
such men, the Seminar offers an oppor. 
tunity to study and evaluate the opinions 
and viewpoints of the leading theorists 
and practitioners in the financial and eco- 
nomic life of America, with the object oj 
later applying their conclusions in de. 
veloping the investment policy of their 
companies, 


Close Contact With Public Bodies 


The Seminar has been described asa 
dynamic institution, in a process of con- 
stant evolution. Its program of study is 
intensive, particularly so for men who 
have long since lost the habit of regular 
methods of study. For almost two weeks 
the members attend lectures for five 
hours during the day and conclude with 
an evening session. Thus, the require- 
ments for intellectual endurance are 
high. This fact, however, has not ap- 
peared to deter many high officers of 
Convention member companies from at- 
tending the Seminar, the list including 
a considerable number of company presi- 
dents, all of whom have been most en- 
thusiastic in commenting upon the bene- 
fits derived. 

In appraising the value of the Seminar, 
it must be borne in mind that here again 
the basic reason for its existence lies in 
the absolute necessity that life insurance 
funds be invested safely. Knowing this, 
the investment officers of the life com- 
panies have felt increasingly, as_ has 
been pointed out, that they be always 
in the closest possible touch with every 
vagary of the financial wind, That they 
are willing to sacrifice so much time and 
to work so hard toward that end cer- 
tainly should give assurance to life in- 
surance policyholders whose funds are 
in their care. 


LIAA and ALC Joint Committees 


Although exceedingly active in their 
specialized fields, neither the Financial 
Section of the Convention, nor the Life 
Officers Investment Seminar are policy 
making groups, this being exclusively @ 
function of the Convention itself. The 
organization continues to maintain close 
contacts with all legislative and_ other 
public bodies, including Congress, the 
Federal departments and agencies, all 
also the insurance departments of the 
States and the National Association 0! 
Insurance Commissioners; at all times 
pursuing the same fundamental _ policy 
described earlier in this article. Many 0 
the more important problems arising 
recent years have been handled throug! 
the Joint Committee on Monetary / 
fairs of the Life Insurance Association 
of America and the American Life Cot 
vention, and these two bodies also mait- 
tain a Joint Committee on Valuation 0 
Assets. Both bodies participate also ™ 
what is known as the All-Industry Com 
mittee on Valuation of Assets. Likewis¢, 
the Joint Legislative Committee quilt 
frequently takes action in matters tf 
lated to the investment operations of He 
companies. Much has been accomplished 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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There was no telling 


what a young boy would find in 


TH 
LET 

















NE BY ONE Anne Carson touched the articles 

that lay on the table before her. The wrist 
watch she had given him that last Christmas, five 
—or was it six?—years ago. The cuff links he had 
treasured since his college days. The gold knife his 
club had presented to him. His fraternity pin. 
His wallet. 


The wallet. That had always been a standing 
joke between them—the way he’d pack it with 
cards and papers until it would hardly fold, and 
then she’d have to make him sit down and go 
through it . . . And then there was the time he’d 
taken her out to dinner on their anniversary and 
when he got up to pay the check the wallet was 
home and ... There were so many memories in 
that wallet. 


As she was day-dreaming—a little misty-eyed 
—she heard the front door open and close. 

“That you, Jim?” she called. 

“Yes, Mother.” Jim came into the room. He 
was about twelve. ‘(Miss Benson threw another 
English test today,”’ he said, “and it was...” 
His eyes found the table. ‘““They’re Dad’s things,” 
he said. 


Anne nodded. ‘‘Would you like to have them?” 
‘“Yes, Mother. Very much.” 


“Will you take good care of them if I let you 
have them now?” 

“You bet!” he said. He looked at the watch, 
the knife, and then, with a boy’s curiosity, opened 
the wallet. 


Inside it, tucked away in a small compart: 
ment, he found some business cards and papers 
that looked as if they had been there for many 
years. 


One of the cards read: “‘Robert Martin, Agent, 
New York Life Insurance Company.” 


‘Mother, isn’t Mr. Martin the man who came 
to see us after Dad died?” 


“Yes,” she said. ‘““He was a good friend of 
your father’s.”” She remembered the times Mr. 
Martin had stopped at the house . . . the hours he 
had spent with her husband talking about life 
insurance ... the letter he had sent, after little 
Jim was born, suggesting some additional insur- 
ance. She remembered how her husband had joked 
about it at the time—said he was getting pretty 
valuable. Yet it was that extra insurance that 
would make all the difference, now, to Jim’s school- 
ing and his whole future .. . 


“Yes, Jim,”’ she said, ““Mr. Martin was a very 
good friend of ours.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





ee 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 
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Hogg on Investment 
(Continued from Page 148) 


through these and other committees 
which have functioned from time to time 
under the guidance of the Executive 
Committee of the Convention, to help 
preserve an economic and financial at- 
mosphere in the United States which 
would be most beneficial to policyholders 
and, therefore, to the institution of life 
insurance. 


Helping to Win Public Confidence in 


Life Insurance 


It would probably be impossible, and 
perhaps futile, to attempt to assess the 
precise effect of the policies and activi- 
ties of the American Life Convention 
and its more than 200 member companies 
upon the economy of the nation. Broadly 
speaking, the evidence is clear that the 
people of the United States feel that 
the life insurance companies of the 
nation are eminently trustworthy insti- 
tutions. The assets of all United States 
life companies have grown from slightly 
under $3 billion in 1906 to a figure prob 
ably not far from $60 billion at this 
writing. The amount of life insurance 
in force in the United States has in- 
creased from about $15 billion in 1910 
to well over $202 billion at this writing. 
Without attempting to draw any com- 


parisons with other methods of accumu- 
lating wealth, or with the total wealth 
of the country, it is obvious that the 
everlasting emphasis on safety of invest- 
ments by the life insurance companies 
has borne fruit. It is likewise evident 
that the officers of life companies con- 
cerned with the investment of the funds 
carry very great responsibilities. It is 
perhaps less obvious, but equally true, 
that these responsibilities are continu- 
ously becoming greater. The Convention, 
by every means within its power, has 
nurtured this constant striving for more 
and greater safety in the investment of 
policyholder funds—it has also provided 
every possible opportunity for invest- 
ment officers of member companies to 
prepare themselves to handle their ever 
increasing responsibilities, even pioneer- 
ing in this latter field, for there is prob- 
ably no institution in the country quite 
comparable to the Life Officers Invest- 
ment Seminar. When it is considered 
that there are now 78 million policyhold- 
ers in the United States, and that this 
means that the family économy of the 
nation has thus been made enormously 
stronger than it might otherwise have 
been, and bearing in mind all the other 
facts heretofore stated, it is not unrea- 
sonable to conclude that life insurance 
is an extremely important factor in the 
economy of the United States and that 
it has attained such a position by an 


Human Nature at Its Best | 


Life Insurance Ownership Furnishes Demonstration of Thi 


Part Played by Agents 


By Rosert E. Dineen 
Superintendent of Insurance, New York State 


The growth and strength of financial 
institutions is ordinarily demonstrated by 
pyramids of statistics. However, no one 
can live in close relationship with the 
life insurance business—as the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance must do—without 
developing a deep feeling that figures do 
not tell the real life insurance story. 





everlasting effort to develop and main- 
tain sound investment principles. To the 
extent that the activities of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention have been influen- 
tial in aiding the institution of life in- 
surance to attain its present position, all 
who have in any way participated in 
shaping and administering Convention 
policies are exceedingly proud. 





LIFE 





Your future 
is our business 





. . . a declaration which not only represents a concept of 
this Company’s obligation of public service to its policy- 
holders . . . but is also the principle underlying The Great- 
West Life’s liberal compensation and assured retirement 


for its own representatives. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG,CANADA 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


GROUP 















4 
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Es 


Cold statistics can never adequately ¢ ‘ 
scribe the warm, human qualities ‘i 
family relationships and the desire 4 
our people to protect their loved ong 








ROBERT E. DINEEN 


The fact that there is now more than} 
$200 billion of life insurance in force in 
this country is a tribute to the millions 
of breadwinners who have willingly set} 
aside substantial sums of money, year in 
and year out, from current income to 
protect their families from the economic 
consequences of untimely death. 


Life’s Complex Economy 


Life insurance is not the creator oi 
this protective instinct—it is simply the 
logical way to make provision for lifes} 
uncertainties in our complex economy. 
And it should be frankly admitted that 
life insurance did not in the beginning}: 
gain acceptance by the masses of peo- 
ple. Many were hostile to the idea 
They found level premiums illogical, be 
lieving that fair dealing would require 
the young to pay little and the old to 
pay much. Furthermore, life insurance 
had not yet demonstrated its strength, 
and there were far too many early it- 
stances of instability and failure. 

Every realist who has thought about! 
the problem will recognize that a vas 
share of the credit for the overcoming 
of these early obstacles and for the 
remarkable and rapid success of the 
business of life insurance must be givel 
to the men and women who have matty 
its sale their vocation. It has been the) 
life insurance agent who through the} 
years has transmitted his fervor to hi} 
prospect, has stimulated the better im | 
pulses of human nature, and has applie) 
the energy, understanding and persist | 
ence necessary to obtain the signature) 
on scores of millions of dotted lines. 
am sure we can all agree that in ™ 
other way could the total insurance ") 
force in this country have been raise’) 
to its present remarkable level excel!) 
through the free and voluntary acts y 
our people. It is worth noting, in sy 
connection, that sales of new life instr 
ance in New York State alone in 
approximated $1,800,000,000. 

(Editor’s Note: These remarks wet 
made by Mr. Dineen in a talk at the So 
ings Bank Life Insurance dinner held it 
Hotel Commodore, New York, Janwa) 
19, 1949.) 
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She 


HARVEST MOON 
and 


LIFE INSURANCE 


It's about time again for frost on the pumpkin, and for 
the famed harvest moon to put on its golden act... 
the fruition of plans and work for all the rest of the year. 


Life Insurance works like that ... only more so. It is 
the surest way to reap a bountiful harvest of independ- 
ence and contentment in later years, and if there 
happens to be a “crop failure” along the way, Life 
Insurance is always ready to step into the emergency 


and prevent disaster. 


It's great to be in a business that can provide such an 
opportunity for Americans to make their own financial 
security. 


The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. Iz 


‘tee 












1 * C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board 
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NASHVILLE Ney TENNESSEE 
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Selling Insurance to 
4 Direct Generations 


By J. Wa ter Dickson 
State Agent, Pacific Mutual Life, Anderson, S. C. 





J. WALTER DICKSON 


The Gold Book has asked me how I 
succeeded in writing life insurance on 
four direct generations of one family. 

The last policy was a juvenile educa- 
tional on life of a two-year-old girl. 
Prior to that I had secured two applica- 
tions on the life of her father and be- 


fore that a total of six applications on 
her grandfather which recalled that I 
had two applications on the life of her 
great grandfather and one on the life 
of her great grandmother. The two last 
became death claims. 

The first case I wrote in this family 
was for $5,000 on the life of the great 
grandfather in 1908. In 1919 I sold him 
a second policy for $50,000. 

The total insurance sold to those four 
generations was $109,500. In addition to 
the four direct generations I sold three 
great uncles and one great-great uncle 
of the little girl. Undoubtedly, the total 
amount of insurance protection bought 
from me by members of the family 


reached $200,000. 
An Agent 46 Years 


I entered life insurance as an agent 
of The Prudential in March, 1903. In 
January, 1907, I joined the Pacific Mutual 
as a district agent and was made state 
agent in March, 1912; I have been with 
the company 42 years. 





Pensions Make Headlines 


(Continued from Page 60) 


insurance field 25 years ago. Today more 
life insurance is sold because the pros- 
pect needs it to solve a problem than 
“this versus that com- 


ona company 


pany” basis. It would be wiser and less 
confusing to the prospect if the funding 
partisans would concentrate more on 
selling pensions than on their particular 
method of funding. 

There are now from 11,000 to 12,000 
approved pension and_ profit-sharing 
plans. U. S. Department of Commerce 
figures based on social security records 
show that in 1947 there were around 
203,000 employers with 25 or more em- 
ployes and 765,000 with five to 25 em- 
ployes. In view of such a large field of 
prospects it appears rather futile to 
exert so much effort on arguing about 
funding methods. 

One of these days the life insurance 
business as a whole will have to give 
more attention to its relation to the 
pension field. The Group writing com- 
panies are working on these problems 
and some have adopted definite rules 
regarding the line of demarcation be- 
tween individual and Group plans. This 
tends to eliminate some of the con- 
fusion. Most of the companies who do 
not write Group are on the fence re- 
garding writing pension plans. Although 
a cautious attitude is advisable, the fact 
remains that there is a large field wait- 
ing to be serviced. 

The proper administration of indi- 
vidual policy pension plans presents a 
serious problem. In the first place the 
individual underwriter has a problem of 
acquiring sufficient knowledge and tech- 
nique to install a plan. The usual method 
of compensating agents is not too satis- 
factory in regard to pension business 
as there is considerable more long term 
servicing required on pension plans. By 
establishing rather strict underwriting 
requirements, the irritating problem of 
terminations is being minimized. 

Companies in the individual policy 
pension field have been consolidating 
gains in their pension underwriting and 
there are indications that more definite 


attitudes and procedures will soon h qi 
forthcoming. , 
Highly Specialized Field 
It is only natural for the individu, 
agent to eye the pension field as q luera. 
tive source of income, but it is q spe. 
cialized field and requires extensive | 
background knowledge. Considerabhy | 
more service is required than on per. 
sonal business. Individual policy play) 
pension business is closely akin to th) 
Group insurance field. So far companie |. 
writing individual policy plan pension | 
have not developed their service on the 
Group basis of having a staff man han¢), 
the details of installing and Servicing 3 | 
plan. A few companies have home office { 
full-time pension experts to provide the 
necessary technical assistance in estab. p 
lishing a plan but servicing is usually | 
left up to the agent. : 
In view of this there has been a ¢e. 
cided tendency for established experts 
to work with other agents on a join 
basis. To date it is the most satisfactory 
solution to the administration and sery. 
icing problem. 
Although the wage stabilization-exces 
profits tax stimulant is gone, there ha 
been a steady although less spectacular 
trend toward the adoption of pension 
plans. There is strong evidence that this 
trend will continue. It provides a chal- 
lenge to the life insurance business, 


Tapinse-s sea 





Marsh Agency 


(Continued from Page 98) 


agency uses Aptitude Index plus the 
Verne Stewart system and for certain 
tests those of Engineers Northwest of 
Minneapolis. Sometimes men are als 
tested by Klein Institute of New York 
City. Agency averages about 10 tests to 
each man it considers seriously and in- 
terviews more than once. It talks to 
about 30 men before hiring one, 0 
course, if a man is a veteran he has 


already gotten to first base on his way 


td the plate. 

















THE LONDON LIFE 
Head Office - 


Architect’s Drawing of London Life Head Office Addition 
(in course of construction) 





London, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Canada 





The largest volume of 
new life insurance ever 
bought by Canadians in 
any one year, from any 
company, was purchased 
from the London Life, 
in 1948. 
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How Tappert 
Became Life Man 
Edward L. Tappert of the Equitable 
Society in Detroit entered life insurance 
after becoming owner of some ot the 
Society’s policies. The first one he bought 
was an Assured Home Ownership. He 
followed that by buying a Family In- 
come. At the time he was a truck sales- 
man for the International Harvester Co. 
He was so much impressed by his insur- 
ance and the thought that others, par- 
ticularly home owners, should be insured 
that he became an agent in 1947. He 
got off with the Equitable to a fast 
start, qualifying for the $200,000 Club 
his frst year and for the $300,000 Club 
his second year. Specializing in Assured 
Home Ownership he finds that leads to 
sales of other life insurance. He is with 
the C. H. Eklund Agency. 





Direct Placement 
(Continued from Page 87) 


The Prudential, however, indicated 
that it would give consideration to mak- 
ing the type of loan A. O. Smith was 
seeking. 

Representatives of The Prudential ex- 
amined the Milwaukee plants of A. O. 
Smith and described the statistical infor- 
mation they desired. The information, 
extensive and detailed, was compiled and 
submitted within two weeks. Approxi- 
mately two weeks later the only meeting 
between A. O. Smith and the Prudential 
with respect to the loan was held in 
Newark. Covenants were negotiated. 
Within two weeks after the meeting, 
and within approximately 45 days after 
the first discussion of the proposed loan 
with representatives of The Prudential, 
the loan agreement was executed and 
the loan was made. 


Details of the Loan 


A. O. Smith applied $6,000,000 of the 
proceeds of the Prudential loan to the 
repayment of its outstanding borrowings 
from the banks (notwithstanding there 
was no requirement that such borrow- 
ings then be repaid), and added the 
remainder of $1,500,000 to its working 
capital. Its current ratio, which on 
July 31, 1947, had been 2.52 to 1, in- 
creased to 3.07 to 1 on July 31, 1948. 
The company, to aid in financing its 
plan of expansion and to meet further 
inflation in material and labor costs, 
possessed a 15-year loan for $7,500,000 
with a required repayment of $375,000 
per year, and a revolving bank credit 
open until June 30, 1953, in the amount 
of $12,500,000. 

The expense incurred by A. O. Smith 
to accomplish the results described above 
was substantially less than the expense 
which the company would have incurred 
had it been required to resolve all the 
points of disagreement between several 
Insurance companies or seek out insur- 
ance companies who were in agreement 
or employ a “finder” to do so; or had 
it been required to make a public offer- 
ing of its securities. 





Beginnings 
(Continued from Page 91) 


When the policy became a claim in 12 
months, the underwriters decided to liti- 
gate the claim, but the court followed 
the accepted principle of holding against 
the insurer who draws up an ambiguous 
contract. This litigation achieved wide 
publicity and began to popularize the 
idea of life insurance. In 1696 100 in- 
corporators registered the Hand-in-Hand 
Society which became the first registered 
life office in England. Two years later 
the Mercers’ Company inaugurated a 
scheme for granting life annuities to the 
nominees of member-insurers. In 1699 
the Society of Assurance for Widows 
and Orphans was founded, the earliest 
life insurance association projected in 
England. It had 2,000 members, each 
contributing 25 shillings a week to make 


a fund of £500 against the death of each 
member, 
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Taxation of Estates 


(Continued from Page 96) 


another case in my knowledge a client 
died leaving a little more than $1,000,000, 
of which death taxes took about $250,- 
000. It needs little imagination, there- 
fore, to conclude that today’s high rates 
of tax on death transfers could result 
in practically wiping out substantial 
estates within a generation or two. By 
the use of life insurance in many of 
such cases, these harsh results can be 
greatly softened. Suppose, for example, 
a father has a substantial estate to be 
left to a son and daughter, or sons and 
daughters, and their children. Respect- 
able tax savings, with consequent preser- 
vation of his estate, may be accom- 
plished through the purchase by a trus- 
tee under a trust created by the father 
for that purpose, of life insurance on 
the lives of his sons and daughters. 
Since the latter would not pay pre- 
miums, either directly or indirectly, or 
have any incidents of ownership in any 
of the policies, the proceeds thereof 
would probably not be taxable. Inci- 
dentally, where the trustee pays the 
premiums from the income of trust 
funds earmarked for that purpose, and 
the sons and daughters are without 
voice as to the expenditure of trust 
funds for premiums, there may be sub- 
stantial income tax advantages. 


This is because if such trust income 
were distributed to a son, rather than 
being used to buy insurance on the 
son’s life, such income would be taxed 
at the son’s higher brackets rather than 
to the trust. In this manner, persons 
of substantial means may preserve their 
estates for longer periods than would 
otherwise be the case under today’s 
high estate taxes. 


Estate Builder 
Under the 1948 Federal Revenue Act, 


a married man with an annual income 
of $25,000 saves something over $3,000 
in income taxes when a joint husband- 
wife return is filed. Life insurance today 
is one of the few types of effectual sav- 
ing and is now the most effective method 
of building up substantial estates. Life 
insurance very often is the largest part 
of the assets of estates of $150,000 and 
less. The life insurance agent knows 
better than the lawyer that the $3,000 
which is the amount shown above to 
be saved under the new Revenue Act 
by married persons with an income of 
$25,000 will be the annual premium for 
a very substantial amount of life insur- 
ance. The chances of building up an 
estate are thus substantially improved 
through life insurance. 


Important Selling Factor 


In the foregoing I have attempted to 
give, in a very general way, just a few 
of today’s tax saving possibilities through 
life insurance. The fact that such sav- 
ings can be obtained and death taxes 
substantially reduced should provide an 
important selling factor for agents. 
Agents should show a willingness to 
assist in working out plans to take 
advantage of this act for their new 
policyholders and for others who can 
change beneficiaries in existing policies 
qualifying for the deduction. The mat- 
ter is of such importance that any such 
plans should be given careful consid- 
eration. 


To the lawyer who looks at the plan- 
ning of estates and also at their admin- 
istration, it appears that the opportuni- 
ties for the sale of life insurance for 
the financial protection of individuals 
and the development of individual es- 
tates are now greatly increased. 


Benjamin Franklin said that in this 
world nothing is certain but death and 
taxes. Life insurance operates on the 
premise that because death is certain, 
policies inevitably must be paid. The 
challenge is now presented to agents 
to assist in minimizing the taxes im- 
posed on the transmission of property 
at death. 














* 





If you want an UNUSUAL 


policy to sell — 
this is it! 


For straight policy selling, you can’t beat our “BANKERS 
SPECIAL POLICY.” It makes prospects gasp because of its 
unusual features. You capitalize on human nature’s desire to 
double your money, and to get something for nothing .. . 
yet you offer SOUND insurance, backed by an old, reliable 


company. 


A fine insurance investment with PLUS features, 


too hard to resist! 


This Distinctive “Bankers Special 
Policy’ Has Amazing Features 


(These examples based on a $10,000 policy at age 35) 


* This policy doubles, even for natural death, within first six year 
period. 


* If the policyholder dies after the sixth year and at any time from the 
sixth through the twentieth, the full face amount of $10,000 will 
be paid the beneficiary, plus a return of every cent of the life 
insurance premiums—even those paid during the six year period 
when the policy would have doubled had death occurred, even 
from natural causes. 


* For a small additional premium, in case of accidental death within 
six years, that same policy would bring to the beneficiary $30,000, 
or three times the ultimate amount of the policy. 


* If the policyholder lives beyond twenty years, he may continue to 
carry the insurance for its ultimate amount for as long as he lives 


at the low rates with which he started. 


In other words, the rates 


never change, even though during the first six years the policy pays 
double in event of death, and from the sixth through the twen- 
tieth years the face of the policy plus a return of all the life insur- 
ance premiums, will be paid to the beneficiary in the event of death. 


This UNIQUE Policy may be 
your Short Cut to STARDOM! 








In one second you can make HOT prospects out of COLD calls with 


this policy. A simple question will stop them . . 


. open the door .. . 


break down sales resistance. Our special presentation will go on from 


there. 


But this is only ONE of the MANY policies you and your sub- 


agents can write. 


Our COMPLETE PACKAGE of life, health and 


hospitlization insurance is another Spark Plug. And our famed 
MIRACLE-LEAD LETTER and other sales-producing aids can prove 
to be a quick route to STARDOM and financial independence. 


* 


Write for our intriguing plan and learn of 
the general agencies still available. All 
correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life 


Assurance Company 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 





"The Happiest Insurance Family 
in America" 


* 
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Agent of Today In Fortunate Spot 


His Predecessor of 58 Years Ago Had Little in Way of 
Training and Education and There Were No Business 
Insurance, Profit-Sharing or Retirement Plans 


By Ernest J. CLARK 


State Agent Emeritus, John Hancock, Baltimore 


The services performed by the life 
insurance agent in this year of 1949 
and the superior conditions and advan- 
tages with which he is surrounded are 
radically different from those that pre- 
vailed when I entered life insurance 
business 58 years ago on June 1, 1891. 

Having finished nine months of teach- 
ing in May of that year I entered the 
agency of Robert Simpson & Sons, state 
agent for the Mutual Benefit Life in 
Cincinnati. 

I knew practically nothing about the 
business, or life insurance salesmanship, 
and was given no training course, but 
was supplied with the Mutual Benefit 
rate book, some sample policies and 
specimens of the company literature. 
Much of the literature of that period 
was competitive in character, always 
showing the superior features of the 
agent’s company as compared with the 
alleged weaknesses and shortcomings of 
other life insurance companies. Divi- 
dends and estimated net cost of policy 
contracts were stressed. 

Books on Life Insurance Scarce 

As far as I can recall, there were only 
two small books on life insurance pub- 
lished at that time for the use of life 
insurance agents. One was “Life Insur- 
ance, What It Is and Does” by the 
late William Alexander, for many years 
secretary of the Equitable Society and 
one of the finest educators the life insur- 
ance business has had. Another was cap- 
tioned, “Education Leaflets” by the late 
Miles Meander Dawson, a famous New 
York actuary who was a consultant of 
Charles E. Hughes during the period of 
the Armstrong investigation. 

Although the Mutual Benefit had been 
in business 45 years at the time I 
joined it, the company had only $150,- 
000,000 of insurance in force. Other 
companies had a similar slow early 
growth due to various causes and handi- 
caps of the times. Some of those handi- 
caps were those springing out of public 
attitude. Much of the insuring public 
looked upon life insurance with sus- 
picion or that it was more or less a 
luxury and not a necessity. What a 
tremendous change there has_ been 
compared with the present universal 
acceptance of life insurance as a neces- 
sity! Then there were the persons who 
were opposed to life insurance for re- 
ligious reasons, and also those who were 
superstitious and thought if they bought 
life insurance dire things would happen 
to them. While naturally many agents 
were resourceful enough to educate the 
public in the right direction, at the same 
time a large portion of salesmanship 
was crude because of indiscriminate 
selection of agents, coupled with ab- 
sence of proper and adequate training. 

Rebating and Twisting Prevalent 

Rebating of commissions and twisting 
of business were carried on openly, as 
there were no laws against either and 
the life insurance companies did prac- 
tically nothing toward curbing those 
evils, especially that of rebating as an 
inducement to insure. These unethical 
practices continued until after the pas- 
sage of the Armstrong laws in New 
York many years later, followed by 
other states outlawing such practices. 

Life insurance contracts as issued 
were limited to Ordinary Life, Limited 
Payment Life, Endowments, Term In- 


surance and Annuities, although the 
latter were rarely sold. There were no 
business insurance or retirement plans. 
None of the manifold forms of Group 
insurance involving new forms of pro- 
tection; no substandard insurance or 
occupational classifications. Three com- 
panies, the Metropolitan, Prudential and 
John Hancock were issuing both Ordi- 


gave to me much encouragement which 
served to offset many discouragements 
due to the adverse conditions in pros- 
pecting and soliciting to which we all 
were subjected. I felt that what they 
were accomplishing through hard work 
and experience I, too, could ultimately 
do. I realized that I was entering a career 
in a different business and it naturally 





Seated—President Paul F. Clark and General Agent Emeritus E. J. Clark. 
Standing—General Agent R. Russell Swigert, Agency Cashier Mary G. Bryan 
and Agent Lewis Kurtz. 


nary and Weekly Premium insurance. 
30 Companies Operated 

The 30 life insurance companies re- 
porting on December 31, 1890, had total 
assets of only $771,000,000 and insurance 
in force of less than $4,000,000,000. Con- 
trast those figures with the $55,000,- 
000,000 of assets and more than $200,- 
000,000,000 of insurance now owned by 
78,000,000 people, in our American life 
insurance companies. 

There were two men in the Mutual 
Benefit agency, Franklin W. Joyce and 
Hiram A. DeCamp, much older than I, 
who were making a substantial success 
in their life insurance production. They 





would take time, hard work, initiative, 
resourcefulness and patience before suc- 
cess could be attained. 

Mr. Simpson was an elderly man, tall, 
imposing in stature, austere and_ hard- 
boiled, and not particularly helpful to 
his agents. He was interested in outside 
business affairs, including ownership of 
a small railroad and rated as one of 
Cincinnati’s millionaires. His superin- 
tendent of agents was traveling much 
of the time over the territory; conse- 
quently, my contacts with him were 
limited. During my second year, I was 
sent out in the state to write both per- 
sonal business and assist part-time 











agents who usually were located in the 

county seats. I had many varied experi. 

ences, some of which were interesting 

some amusing. ‘ 
Some Experiences 

As an illustration, at Ripley, 0, we 
had an agent named Galbreath, who 
was cashier of a small bank. While help. 
ing him I made my headquarters in the 
board room, and Galbreath would have 
his prospects come in for me to discuss 
their insurance problems and _ if Dos- 
sible close the business for him. Qp 
one occasion, a German storekeeper was 
the prospect. He finally said, “I yjj 
take a thousand, but I don’t vant any 
premium notice sent to my house, Ven 
der policy comes I put it in my safe 
and ven I am dead my vife vill have q 
damn good surprise.” 

I called late in the fall on a farmer 
prospect, finding him in the corn field 
husking corn. After introducing myself, 
I asked him if he had an extra husking- 
peg. He did, and I sat down and helped 
him husk corn, discussing first the vari- 
ous things regarding his farm that | 
knew would interest him, then his life 
insurance, and by the time three shocks 
had been husked he was ready to sign 
an application and arrange for his ex- 
amination. Having been brought up on 
a large farm, I knew how to obtain the 
confidence and good will of the farmer, 
Furthermore, I believed I no longer 
“sold policies,’ as was the general cus- 
tom, but was supplying human needs. 

Joins John Hancock 

On June 1, 1894, I resigned from the 
company to accept the position of super- 
intendent of agents for the J. C. Camp- 
bell state agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life at Columbus. The territory 


A Visit By Paul F. Clark 


On a recent visit to Baltimore 
President Paul F. Clark of the John 
Hancock, nephew of Ernest J. Clark, 
was photographed with four of his 
associates who were in the John Han- 
cock’s Maryland agency when Paul 
F. entered the life insurance business 
35 years ago. 

Seated with the John Hancock 
president is Ernest J. Clark, General 
Agent R. Russell Swigert, Agency 
Cashier Mary G. Bryan and Agent 
Lewis Kurtz. Paul Clark was instru- 
mental in bringing both Mr. Swigert 
and Mr. Kurtz in the business. Photo- 
graph on the wall is that of President 
Clark. It was painted for Mr. Swigert 
by C. H. Meiser of Baltimore. 




















consisted of Ohio and West Virginia. 
For the next two and a half years | 
was traveling the entire territory, ap- 
pointing, training and working with 
agents. 

The John Hancock was then small in 
size, with less than $6,000,000 of assets 
and only $88,000,000 of insurance in 
force, of which $73,000,000 was weekly 
premium. On January 1, 1897, I was 
sent to Baltimore as state agent for 
Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
establishing offices in both Baltimore 
and Washington. The agency had to 
be built and developed from “scratch.” 
Quite an order for one not yet 25. We 
had a small weekly premium office in 
Baltimore, but no Ordinary branch. 
Baltimore Life Underwriters Association 

I found the same competitive condi- 
tions, if not worse, that prevailed in the 
Ohio territory. Invidious comparisons, 
rebating, twisting of business from one 
company to another, including the ab- 
sence of friendliness among the various 
company offices. The organizing of the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion in 1900, composed at that time of 
only general agents and managers, 
brought about a definite change in these 
conditions. When these men met once 
a month for a splendid dinner at one 
of our clubs, friendships were formed, 
prejudices and misunderstandings dis- 
appeared, with a subsidence of unethical 
practices. 

18 in His Organization Became 
General Agents 
My agency grew and prospered to 
(Continued on Page 157) 
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Since the Phoenix Mutual extended and improved 
its facilities for handling Surplus Line business, 
together with increasing the compensation, premiums 
on this type of business and the resulting commis- 
sions have shown important gains. 


Here are some of the reasons for this increase: 


1. ATTRACTIVE FIRST YEAR COMMISSIONS. 
Graded scale up to 55% for Ordinary Life. 


2. HIGH RENEWAL RATES in the early years 
before lapses and claims can have maximum effect. 


3. CHOICE OF RENEWAL METHODS — one 
designed to pay extra compensation for quality 
business — the other to compress renewals into 
three years of larger commissions. 


4. VERY WIDE COVERAGE. Phoenix Mutual 
policies are most liberal. Dividends are paid the 
first year. Disability coverage and Double Indemnity 

































are available. Choice of policy forms (that may 
include new Family Income and Double Family 
Income provisions) extends from a full line of 
Retirement Income Plans to Term. 


5. WELL KNOWN COMPANY. A aationally 
advertised institution, the Phoenix Mutual is a 
trade name which has been a symbol of sound life 
insurance for nearly a century. 


wv vr % 


You will find it very much to your advantage to 
inquire about Phoenix Mutual’s new commission 
contracts for surplus line agents. To get the facts, 
phone the nearest branch office of the company, or 
write at once to the Home Office in Hartford, 
Connecticut. 
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The continued development of retire- 
ment programs through the medium of 
Group Permanent life insurance shows 
the practicability of current insurance 
company efforts to combine flexibility 
of benefit, funding and administration 
with guaranteed income. 

Use of the “permanent” method as a 
means of providing popular types of life 
insurance on a level premium basis is 
receiving increasing attention from all 
death 


Also, 


in the retirement income field, various 


parties interested in providing 


benefits through Group contracts. 


combinations of funding methods have 
produced plans that have great adapta- 
bility. 
Basic Features for Pension-Minded 
Agents 


Some of the basic features of these 
latter plans, which the pension-minded 
agents may find it of increasing value 
to have at hand, are as follows: 

A—General Characteristics. 

l. All 
plans provide a life insurance benefit 
during the employe’s working career as 
well as income after retirement. 

2. Monthly retirement 
be expressed as: 


Group Permanent retirement 


benefits may 


(a) A certain percentage of the em- 
ploye’s monthly salary for each cred- 
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Group Permanent Life Insurance 


By H. Lapp PLUMLEyY 


Vice President and Secretary, Group Department, State Mutual Life 





ited year of past and future service. 
This percentage usually does not ex- 
ceed 2% because of cost consideration. 
completion of 


{Time required for 


eligibility requirements is generally 


excluded in computing past service 
benefits. | 

(b) A flat percentage of monthly 
salary. 

(c) A flat sum, e.g., $100 a month. 

(d) A definite schedule graduated 
according to earnings. 

3. Amounts of insurance. 

(a) Under Group Permanent whole 
life or life paid up at 65 insurance, 
converting to retirement income, flexi- 
bility is afforded because the amount 
of insurance may be expressed as: 
i. A definite schedule graduated ac- 
cording to earnings, or 
ii. 50, 75 or 100 times the employe’s 
monthly retirement income. 

(b) Under Group Permanent retire- 
ment income plans the amount of in- 
surance may be expressed as 50, 75 
or 100 times the employe’s monthly 
retirement benefit. 

4. Normal retirement age—usually 65 
for employes age 55 and under upon 
entering the plan. Employes initially age 
56 and over usually are retired at the 
end of ten years or at age 70, whichever 
occurs first (graded retirement). 

5. Income certain period—monthly re- 
tirement benefits are usually guaranteed 


for 5, 10 or 15 years certain and life 


thereafter. Thus, if an employe’s death 
occurred after retirement but before he 
had received the guaranteed number of 
monthly income payments, the balance 
of such payments would be computed 
and paid in one sum to his beneficiary. 

6. Retirement options—(in lieu of a 
certain period). 

(a) Life annuity—providing an in- 
creased monthly income for as long 
as the employe lives, with all benefits 
ceasing with the last payment payab'e 
preceding the employe’s death. 

(b) Joint and survivorship annuity— 
providing a reduced income payable to 
the employe with all, two-thirds, or 
one-half of this reduced amount (as 
chosen by the employe at the time 
this option is granted) payable for the 
lifetime of the survivor after the first 
death. 

7. Earlier retirement—providing that 
under four above or either of the options 
in five an employe, with the employer's 
consent, may elect an earlier retirement 
age. This earlier retirement age should 
not be more than 10 years prior to his 
normal retirement age and the benefits 
for an employe exercising this option 
will be on a reduced basis. 

8. Employe contributions—usually ex- 
pressed as a percentage of salary within 
certain limitations depending on the type 
of plan. 


Types of Plans 


3—Types of Plans. 


— 






























1. LADD PLUMLEY 


1. Group Permanent whole life in- 
surance converting to retirement income 
by means of a deposit administration 
fund—Under this plan, the employe jis 
provided with an amount of Group Per- 
manent whole life insurance during his 
working career. At retirement, the 
termination value of this whole life 
insurance is used to provide whatever 
amount of retirement income it will buy. 
The difference between this amount and 
the employe’s scheduled amount of 
monthly retirement income is provided 
at retirement by a single premium an- 
nuity purchased with money from the 
deposit administration fund. 

The deposit administration fund is 
maintained by annual employer deposits 
and is operated on the assumptions that 
214% interest will be earned and that 











EVERYTHING a man owns stems 
from his INCOME ....... 


Disability and Death destroy INCOME 


WNL Insures that INCOME thru a complete 


line of modern Life and Disability Policies 


Watch for our New Series of A. &° H. Policies 


One of America’s most Progressive 


Life, Health and Accident Companies 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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year of progress. 


* The State Life Insurance Company of In- 
dianapolis is a mutual, legal-reserve company 
founded September 5, 1894 . . . Has paid 
$166,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefici- 
aries ... Holds over $72,000,000 in Assets for 
their benefit . .. Has over $209,000,000 Insur- 
ance in Force . . . Writes male and female 
lives ages one day to sixty-five years on a wide 
range of up-to-date plans .. . Offers State Life 
Dependable Service through trained Repre- 
sentatives in twenty-one states . . . The State 
Life advances steadily in 1949 for another 
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mortality will follow the 1941 CSO 
table. Theoretically, the employer makes 
a level deposit for a particular employe 
each year, but because experience does 
not always follow these assumptions and 
because of employe turnover, the aggre- 
gate of the annual deposits varies in 
actual practice. 

2 Group permanent paid-up insur- 
ance converting to retirement income 
by means of a deposit administration 
fund—This plan is the same as the one 
described above except that paid-up in 
surance is used instead of whole life 
insurance. In view of this, although the 
cost of the life insurance is higher, the 


H. Ladd Plumley 


H. Ladd Plumley has been in Group 
insurance work ever since his gradu- 
ation from Williams College in 1925. 
He joined State Mutual in 1945 to 
become executive head of the then 
newly organized Group department, 
and was promoted to his present post 
in February, 1947. During World War 
Il he was commissioned as a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army, assigned 
to the office of fiscal director as 
chief of the life insurance section. 
He is author of the War Department 
Group Insurance Rating Plan. 














annual deposits into the deposit admin- 
istration fund are reduced because ot 
the higher termination values provided 
by the insurance. 

Because the administration of the de 
posit administration fund would be un 
duly complicated if employes contributed 
toward its maintenance, employe con 


_ tributions under both these plans should 


never exceed cost of the insurance. 

These plans, in most instances, re 
quire the least amount of gross outlay 
among all forms of Group Permanent 
retirement plans because the amount of 
death benefit is held level throughout 
the employe’s working career. 

3. Group Permanent retirement in 
come insurance—Under this plan the 
face amount of life insurance must be 
some specified multiple (100, 75 or 50) 


of the employe’s monthly retirement 
benefit. The insurance and retirement 
benefits are combined under one unit, 


so that, for the specified gross premium, 
the insurance company assumes all the 
tisk. This differs from the two preced 
ing plans inasmuch as the deposit ad 
ministration fund does not have the 
financial guarantee of a fully insured plan. 
If actual experience prior to actual pur- 
chase of the annuities at retirement dif- 
fers from the assumptions made, the 
employer’s aggregate yearly deposit will 
vary. Hence, even though the retire 
ment income insurance plan has a 
higher initial cost, it is probably better 
suited in the long run to groups too 
small to experience average mortality. 


Ernest J. Clark 


(Continued from Page 154) 


such an extent that in addition to the 
building up of a large volume of high 
grade business, 18 members of my Bal 
tmore and Washington organizations 
during subsequent years became success 
ful general agents for the John Han- 
cock and other companies. One of them, 
Paul F. Clark, after developing in Bos- 
ton the John Hancock’s largest general 
agency, was elected vice president, and 
is now president of the John Hancock. 


American College of Life Underwriters 


The need for advanced life insur- 
ance education in order to meet the 
expanding requirements of modern life 
Msurance salesmanship gradually un- 
folded over the years, resulting in the 
founding of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the Chartered 
Life Underwriter movement. In the 
meantime, the National Association of 
‘dle Underwriters, in which I had served 

various capacities, including that of 
President, was rapidly growing in mag- 
nitude, influence and usefulness. 


Medical Aspects 
(Continued from Page 83) 


the field of thousands of dollars of 
medical expense. Both because of avail- 
able insurance coverage and because of 
the coverage sold by Blue Cross’s sister 
organization, Blue Shield, it would seem 
that the public has become accustomed 
to having its first dollar of medical 
expense taken care of rather than self- 
insuring up to a certain figure. It is 
said that in one of our large cities 
Blue Shield’s claim payments under a 
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M ANY policyowners and beneficiaries are receiving 
the equivalent of a “thirteenth check” from The 
Connecticut Mutual this year. But there’s no mystery 
behind it. Good investment income is the answer. 


Connecticut Mutual is currently paying 314% inter- 
est on proceeds left with the Company under all of 
its optional settlement agreements. Some of these 
agreements are issued on a 2% basis, others on a 
214% basis and still others outstanding carry a 3% 


guaranteed rate. 
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comprehensive plan covering medical, An Alternative Suggestion 
surgical and other specialist services 
demonstrate that during the course of 
a year over 75% of the claims per 
family total $25 and less and over 90% 
of the claims total $50 ‘and less. 
Thus, it is clear that only a small 
portion of the premium is applied to 
the larger claims and perhaps a dis- 
proportionate amount is applied to the 


Alternately, as selling opportunities 
continue to grow, could companies retain 
their hold on surgical and hospitaliz:- 
tion insurance as it is now written but 
direct their attention in the field of 
medical insurance to expanding medi- 
cal catastrophe coverage rather than em- 
phasizing the small claim coverage oi 


smaller claims. Could the coverage of the home-and-office call type? Such a 
small claims be cut back enough to course would be a significant contribu- 
permit extensive medical catastrophe tion to improving coverages against the 


day when the issue of federal compulsory 
health insurance comes up for final 
decision. 


coverage without substantially altering 
the amount of premium the insured 
must pay? 




























































Thus, in the case of an interest income agreement, 
for example, under which 3% interest is guaranteed, 
the excess interest included in each monthly check 
during the year will be exactly equivalent to a full 
extra income payment — in effect, a “thirteenth 
check”. 


The Connecticut Mutual pioneered in the field of 
income settlement plans, believing that The Com- 
pany’s function is not only to create estates but also 
to help in their conservation and distribution. 
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Houghton, Sun Life Leader, 
Joined Company in 1944 





GORDON S. HOUGHTON 


Although Gordon S. Houghton has 
been with the Sun Life of Montreal 
only since July, 1943, when he became 
a field representative in Calgary, he led 
the agents of the company for the last 
club year and is president of the Big 
Producers Club. Before entering life 
insurance he was in the wholesale fruit 
business in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
and Calgary, Alberta. He made the 
Quarter Million Dollar Club after being 
with the company five months. On De- 
cember 13 he will become manager of 
the Calgary branch, succeeding J. A. 
Isbister, CLU. 

Houghton’s success has been thus 
described: “When you have wide busi- 
ness connections, a legion of friends, 
a great understanding of life insurance 
needs and will work sometimes 18 hours 
a day, nothing can stop you from win- 
ning great insurance success.” 





ALC Study 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Owners Loan Corporation, and in pro- 

posals for moratoriums and tax relief. 

Events were moving fast by then. 
Debt Adjustment 

One of the principal topics in 1934 
was debt adjustment and, for the first 
time, the life insurance 
company investment departments were 
analyzed in the light of current con- 
ditions. 

In 1935 the section held two meetings 
and, at the annual meeting, the first 
discussion of housing developments was 
included on the program. The meetings 
during that year and in 1936 were largely 
given over to analyses of various types 
of investments such as governments, 
municipals, industrials, utilities, railroads 
and mortgages. 

These discussions continued through 
1937, but there was also consideration 
in that year of interest rates and of 
the Federal Housing Administration. For 
the first time also, the section members 
heard addresses on international mone- 
tary conditions. It will be seen that, by 
this time, the interests of the members 
were beginning to broaden out as a 
result of current conditions of the 
times. 

Another inkling of what had been 
happening in life insurance company 


functions of 





investment departments may be gained 
from the fact that, during the 1938 
meeting, the use of tabulating equip- 
ment was a subject of interest. Invest- 
ment department costs were again dealt 
with at that meeting. The increase of 
work in these departments had, it seems, 
raised new problems. 

The 1939 fall and mid-year meetings 
were marked by papers on interest rates, 
by an address dealing with economics 
in investment management, and by a 
talk on income property loans. Although 
problems of the depression were still 
acute, as witness the fact that the 1939 
program included a paper on reducing 
costs of handling foreclosed real estate, 
other new problems were taking the 
stage, even though the United States 
was not yet officially involved in war. 

The programs through these years 
and through 1941 continued to be 
weighted with discussions of the spe- 
cific types of securities usually found 
in life company portfolios, strongly in- 
dicating that the situation with respect 
to these was in a constant state of 
flux and that the investment officers 
needed to review conditions very fre- 
quently. In those years, also, there be- 
gan to be consideration of various types 
of industries and their possibilities from 
an investment standpoint, further evi- 
dence of the growing pressure upon 


investment officers to interest themselves 
in the whole field of economics. 


War Effects Reviewed 

It is perhaps of passing interest to 
note that in 1941 members heard a talk 
on money lenders as salesmen; indicat- 
ing how extensive the changes in the 
general investment situation had become 
by that time. Also, in that year, there 
was a discussion of competitive bidding. 

The 1942 meeting was practically con- 
fined to a review of the effect of the 
war upon the investment situation, and 
this was true also of the 1943 meeting. 
The aviation industry, as another source 
of investment outlook, was discussed in 
both those war years. 

The 1944 and 1945 meetings were ab- 
breviated, due to war conditions, and no 
regular programs were scheduled. 

In 1946 present day problems were in 
full swing. The section considered at 
length the matter of investments in the 
housing field. It also listened to ad- 
dresses on current investment problems 
and on interest. rates. In each of the 
years 1946, 1947 and 1948 the question 
of common stocks as investments for 
life companies was re-explored. In 1946, 
and again in 1947, preferred stocks were 
discussed. 

Needs for New Capital 


In 1947 the section was again analyz- 





ing industries from the viewpoint of 
their probable needs for new capital, 
The program included an address op 
shopping centers and percentage leases 
and another on the Canadian economy, 

The 1948 program, probably well re. 
membered by many of those who are 
likely to read this article, included such 
subjects as equity housing, the Inter- 
national Bank, private placements, and 
the stock market as a guide to managing 
life company portfolios. Again also the 
present Canadian economy was discussed, 

Here, then, is a picture of some of the 
problems occupying the minds of life 
insurance investment officers during aq 
most important quarter century. Merely 
stating them, as has been done here, 
scarcely does justice to their impact, and 
certainly falls short of indicating the 
astounding amount of time and effort 
which investment officers have had to 
expend in order to keep themselves com- 
pletely abreast of the times. In spite of 
difficulties, however, untold billions 
($18.1 billions in 1948 alone, according 
to the Institute of Life Insurance) have 
been invested and reinvested for life in- 
surance policyholders during the quarter 
century under review, yet it is undoubt- 
edly reasonable to say that life company 
portfolios today are not only safely in- 
vested but also that the investments held 
are earning every last penny that is com- 
patible with safety. 
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Was All-American Footballer 


BOB FENIMORE 


Following a distinguished record in 
the field of athletics Bob Fenimore, J. 
Hawley Wilson general agency, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Oklahoma City, is doing 
well in life insurance. 

After attending high school in Wood- 
ward, Okla., he entered Oklahoma A. 
and M. College and played on its varsity 
football team for four years. Each year 
he also participated in track and for 
one year in basketball. Track and foot- 
ball were his best sports and he held 
the freshman 100 yard dash record: time, 
9.7 seconds. In football he made the 
All-America team in both 1944 and 1945. 
On January 1, 1945, Oklahoma A. and 
M. played in the Sugar Bowl. 

It was while a senior at Oklahoma A. 
and M. that he first talked about insur- 
ance with J. Hawley Wilson. During 
the first year in which he wrote life in- 
surance he also played professional foot- 
ball with the Chicago Bears in Chicago. 
While playing with that team he injured 
his back, necessitating retirement from 
athletics. 

Last year he helped coach an Epis- 
copalian school team in Oklahoma City 
and he is now back field coach for 
Oklahoma City University. 


No Estate Plan 


(Continued from Page 68) 


the tax on the increase, plus interest, 
and the executors will again have the 
job of raising cash. Had there been the 
stock agreement and had it been imple- 
mented by life insurance, the valuation 
problem would have been taken care of 
and the problems created by lack of 
cash would have been avoided. 
Death Brings Drastic Changes in 
Family Income 

This case also illustrates the failure 
to appreciate the drastic change which 
takes place when a man dies with respect 
to the family’s income. Mr. D. over- 
looked the fact that he received his 
salary for his personal services and that 
this salary would cease at his death. He 
failed to differentiate between earned 
income and spendable income and seem- 
ingly did not consider that his family’s 
income would depend upon what remains 
of his estate and not on what he leaves. 
At no time did this company pay divi- 
dends on the stock so Mrs. D. can ex- 
pect little or no income from this source 
in the future. Had Mr. D. been aware 
of this change in income he would have 
disposed of his life insurance under one 
of the options using up principal, thereby 
giving his wife a more adequate income, 
which, incidentally, would have been en- 
rely free of income tax, whereas the 
income he left her which represents in- 
terest only, is taxable. 

Few men realize the extent of the 








shrinkage in their estates because of 
debts and final expenses, unpaid income 
taxes, legal fees, administration costs, 
estate taxes, loss resulting from forced 
liquidation, and depreciation in value of 
assets. Shrinkage due to loss of the 
man’s management ability is incalculable 
and often sizeable, especially if he was 
engaged in a highly specialized business. 
There are numerous recorded estates 
where the shrinkage reduced them by 
half and even more. 

Let us give Mr. D. the benefit of the 
doubt and assume that he was unmind- 
ful of the difficulties his inertia would 


create for his executors or he would 
have done something about it. What 
would he not give for the chance to 
come back to earth for a short spell to 
supply these omissions ? 


Pre-Administration of Estates 


Every person of some means should 
take the steps necessary to pre-adminis- 
ter his estate, sit down with his executor 
and promulgate an estate plan consistent 
with his philosophy of life and his am- 
bitions for his family and provide the 
funds which will be needed to make the 
tasks of his executor free from compli- 


cations. Among other things, such pre- 
administration will: 

Reduce estate costs to a minimum; 
provide cash to prevent liquidation 
losses; reduce estate taxes; increase in- 
come for family; provide management 
of estate funds by persons of his choice; 
carry out his philosophy; and give him 
greater peace of mind. 





The liar’s punishment is not in the 
least that he is not believed, but that 
he cannot believe anyone else. 


—George Bernard Shaw. 





Chart based upon level yearly 
production of $300,000 face 
amount with $10,000 in premi- 
ums between age 35 and age 
65 and then complete retirement. 





YEARLY 
EARNINGS 


Yeo em sezate, 
Continental 
American 
Career Contract 





2 ee 
Typical 
Agency Contract 


Continental American’s Compensation Plan 


has Real Appeal to Career Type Underwriters 


CHECK THESE POINTS 


y Substantially higher total earnings. 


oy Continuously increasing earnings until retirement. 


v Security through pension benefits— guaranteed by contract. Illustra- 
tion assumes no new business after age 65. 


ov Group Life Insurance Coverage — without cost to underwriter. 








Wilmington, Delaware 


o For new inexperienced men, earnings in first 2 years are supplemented 
by a salary under Continental American’s Compensation Plan. 
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Lucky To Be Alive 


Harry C. Copeland, Jr., Massachusetts Mutual Life, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Was Set Afire When Shell Box 
Exploded in Leyte Campaign 


Harry C. Copeland, Jr., district man- 
ager, Massachusetts Mutual, Ithaca, N. 
Y., is the insurance man whose picture 
swathed in bandages, looking like a 
mummy, as a result of terrible burns 
received after the landing at Leyte, 
was published in Life magazine and 
generally through the country. 
~ He attended Cornell University, Col- 
lece of Hotel Administration, class of 
40, working his way through as a desk 
clerk at the Student Union Building 
and representing Philip Morris and 
Beechnut, for the makers of which he 
passed out their products on the cam- 
pus. During his first two years at Cornell 
he played basketball and baseball, but 
pressure of outside work made him 
drop those activities. For some time after 
leaving college he was room clerk and 
then assistant manager at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, and later assisted 
Neal Lang (present managing director 
of Roney Plaza, Miami Beach), in the 
management of the Raleigh and Wofford 
hotels, Miami Beach. His duties were 
principally sales promotion. Having a 
strong desire to be a personal sales- 
man, he left the hotel business in 
1941 and represented Procter & Gamble 
in sale of wholesale shortening, buyers 
being hotels, restaurants and commercial 
bakeries. 

His Army Experience 


In July, 1942, he enlisted in the Arm) 
and was appointed a second lieutenant 
in the Chemical Warfare service the 
following March. He served as a chemi- 
cal training officer in headquarters of 
00th division and later at headquarters 
f the 3rd Army. In October, 1943, he 
was assigned to the 85th Chemical 
Mortar Battalion composed of four 
companies of 4.2 inch heavy mortars 
and became battalion intelligence officer 
and later unit commander when _ the 
battalion left for overseas. As a unit 
commander he participated in the New 
Guinea campaign, Admiralty Islands 
campaign and then landed in the first 
wave at Leyte in the Philippines. Four- 
teen days after landing at Leyte a shell 
box full of non-hydroscopic — sheet 
powder was hit by a tracer bullet a 
few feet from his command post and 
blew up setting Copeland and _ three 
other boys on fire. He suffered second 
and third degree burns on his face, 
both hands and both thighs. 

It was while he was in the evacuation 
hospital on Leyte that W. Eugene 
Smith, a Life photographer, took the 
picture of Copeland and his bandages 
that became a famous war photograph. 
The evacuation hospital was set up in 
a cathedral at Palo, Leyte. Church and 
hospital activities were going on con- 
currently which added to the dramatic 
value of the picture. 


With MacArthur's Australian 
Headquarters 


Mr. Copeland was hospitalized back 
in New Guinea for five months after 
which he was put on limited service 
and assigned to the Rear Echelon on 
(reneral MacArthur’s headquarters in 
Sydney, Australia. In that job his duties 
were administrative consisting of super- 

sing the publishing of 13 army pub- 
lications for the information and edu- 
cation of the troops in the Pacific area. 
returning to America he moved 
is Rear Echelon unit to Manila where 
the operation was continued 

Returning in fall of 1945 he 
ite insurance in Ithaca. He has been 
on New York State Junior Chamber 
ot Commerce board and active in Com- 
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HARRY C. COPELAND, JR. 


munity Chest affairs, being vice chair- 
man of the professional division. He 
has been vice president of the Young 
Republican Club of Ithaca and chairman 
of committees of Country Club of 
Ithaca. Mr. Copeland married a college 
classmate and their children are Nancy 
Lee, 7, and Carlyn Ann, a year old. 





Insurance Is Big 


(Continued from Page 26) 


to the public’s need for life insurance 
protection. 

The truth of the matter is that life 
insurance, far from increasing its pro- 
portionate size in the economy, has not 
really kept pace with the growth of the 
national income. In 1925 sales in the 
insurance industry represented 18.8% of 
the national income; in 1948, 10.7%. 

In 1925, before the recession of the 
30’s, the total life insurance in force 
was $2,400 per family. One year’s in- 
come for an average family was $2,700. 
Life insurance in force per family was 
therefore 89% of one year’s income. 
Twenty-three years later, in 1948, the 
annual income per family had increased 
to $5,600 while the life insurance in force 
per family was $4,800. Life insurance 
thus represented 86% of one year’s in 
come. On that basis, can anyone fairly 
say that life insurance is growing out 
of bounds or so rapidly as to endanger 
the economy ? 


Not Enough Insurance Written 


As a matter of fact, less than a year’s 
income is preciously little for a family 
faced with the problems that the death 
of the breadwinner brings. We _ need 
more and not less of this protection. 

What’s more, instead of there being 
too much life insurance, there is need 
for more for the reason that not all 
families are covered. The Institute of 
Life Insurance estimates that only four 
out of five families have any protection 
at all. Rather than being too big, life 
insurance is not yet big enough. 


In an economy composed of many 


interwoven units, size in an insurance 
company becomes a source of discipline 
in the public interest. The large com- 
pany is sufficiently prominent so that 





its every act stands out in the spot- 
light for public review. 

On the side of protection, size con- 
tributes to the stability and strength 
upon which the individual must depend 
for the payment of contract benefits to 
his family as provided in insurance. It 
makes possible diversity, both in char- 
acter and geography. 

Diversification of Investments 


Diversification provides for invest- 
ments in large, medium-sized and small 
enterprises, for home financing, etc. It 
also provides for geographical distribu- 
tion with loans in every trading area 
across the nation. 

On the investment side, size knits to- 
gether people in all parts of the econ- 
omy, and provides a means by which 
the various parts can work to advance 
the common welfare within the frame- 
work of the competitive system. It 
makes it possible for money to flow in 
long term investment to the point where 
it is most needed. In this way, money 
from areas whose development is satu- 
rated flows to the undeveloped area. 
Continued development brings continued 
growth and benefit to the nation as a 
whole. 

A growing state, such as New Mexico, 
has from a large company of the type 
of Prudential, an investment of almost 
three times the amount set aside for 
life insurance investment by the people 
of that state. At the same time, in an- 
other more mature community where 
further investment might over-concen- 
trate the economy, the people of that 
community have an agency (in the life 
insurance company) through which their 
money can be invested where it is 
needed, and earn interest that reduces 
the cost of their protection. The latter 
not only get the indirect benefits of a 
balanced economy, but they are provided 
a market where their insurance funds 
can earn interest to help pay the life 
protection costs. 

The justification for bigness in indus- 
try of many kinds was described by 
Holgar Johnson, president of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, last year, when 
he said, “America itself is big. Its pop- 
ulation has pyramided, its wealth has 
grown apace, and its economy, in a short 
span of years, has leaped into a position 
of world leadership. This bigness, how- 
ever, is merely the bigness born of large 
numbers of persons, established on a 
high standard of living and enjoying 
greater liberties and opportunities than 
those of any other people in the world.” 

The facts about America’s growth 
and size show that big business is a 
part of our whole nation’s growth and 
not an isolated phenomenon. Further, 
these facts give the lie to the criers of 
despair who want us to chuck over free 
enterprise for some alien system. 

This was dramatically presented in a 
study published at the close of the war 
by the Twentieth Century Fund, “Amer- 
ica’s Needs and Resources.” A more 
recent presentation of this same ma- 
terial in graphic form was published in 
a volume called “U. S. A.: Measure of 
a Nation.” Reviewing the latter, Allan 
Nevins, eminent historian and author, 
wrote in the New York Times that the 
basic facts which have shaped American 
life in the 20th century are first, the 
incessant and tremendous growth of the 
population; second, the steady urbaniza- 
tion of the country, and third, the 
fabulous expansion of production. 

“But it is safe to say,” he wrote, “that 
most Americans do not comprehend just 
how tremendous the strides have been. 
In the 15 years before the first World 
War, our industrial production more 
than doubled. Whereas in Lincoln’s 
time America stood fourth in industrial 
production, by 1894 she was first, and 
by 1914 she produced as much as her 
three old-time rivals—Britain, Germany 
and France—combined. By 1949 she was 
propping up half of the Western World.” 


The same factors which have been 
responsible for our industrial growth 
have given life insurance the reason 


for being, and the need to grow apace 
with the economy. 
Nevins concludes, “Tn short, the funda- 


mental bases of American society, sound 
since Puritan days, remain sound, Our 
mores change, our fundamental human 
instincts and traditions remain, ,. If 
we can raise our rate of production only 
a little more, by less than 10%, ang 
can distribute our wealth a little more 
evenly, we can attain most of the goals 
that experts set for us. The pathway 
behind us is creditable and that which 
lies ahead is bright.” 


Life Insurance Is Progressive 


Business interests are often accused 
of defending the status quo at the ex. 
pense of progress. The “progress” the 
so-called liberals of 1949 expound acty- 
ally attempts to freeze the very econ- 
omy which has given us more social 
reforms than any other nation has ever 
known. Who is more aware of the eyer- 
changing nature of the population of 
the country than the salesman of busj- 
ness? And who is more alert to create 
changes or to adapt himself to changes 
others have created ? 


One of the paradoxes of our business 
is this. Millions of Americans and 
Canadians have bought the idea of life 
insurance. We have stimulated social 
security, and social security schemes 
of the Government have stimulated pri- 
vate insurance. Yet with all its belief 
in insurance, private and _ state, the 
population is being told by the new 
liberals that security is bad unless it js 
state-controlled. 

There are many aspects of the at- 
tacks on the size of the life insurance 
industry that could be discussed here, 
I have tried to point out only a few 
of the more general aspects that are of 
fundamental importance. Many other 
aspects will occur to every reader. Sta- 
tistics are readily available to show the 
size of the benefits which are paid out 
to policyholders and their healthy effect 
on the life of the individual family, of 
communities and the nation can be sur- 
mised. The effects of investment policies 
are discussed elsewhere in this issue of 
The Gold Book. Other discussions have 
appeared elsewhere during the past year. 

But because these questions and their 
true answers seem so obvious to us in 
the business, we are prone to forget 
that the average man may have an en- 
tirely different feeling. He often seems 
willing to look for bones in the animal 
crackers. However, too few actual facts 
and information about our business have 
been available to him. This creates a 
very difficult public relations problem, 
but also gives us a great opportunity. 

The insurance industry can meet any 
attack squarely. We must continue to 
live right, with complete regard for the 
public interest. Secondly, we must inter- 
est ourselves in what goes on in govern- 
ment and in the pressure groups influ- 
encing public opinion. Then, we must 
practice good public relations. If we 
don’t tell our story, it will go untold. 
That story can be well-told by individual 
companies in terms of their own experi- 
ences, and of the interests of their own 
employes and policyholders. 


No Social and Economic Conflict 


We must make it clear to the public 
—which by its votes controls our nation 
—that there is no conflict between the 
economic and social interests of society 
and of business. 


Peter Drucker, an economist who has 
given special study to big business, says 
in his book, “Concept of the Corpora- 
tion”: 

“Whatever its social beliefs modern 
industrial society must organize its 
economy in the large units of big busi- 
ness. Whatever contributes to the sta- 
bility, survival and efficiency of these 
units, contributes directly to social sta- 
bility and efficiency.” 

No society, Drucker points out, can 
afford to jettison its basic economic 
units. The current drive against bigness 
in business logically concludes by doing 
just that. It is our obligation to our 
policyholders and to the whole popula- 
tion to inform them of such basic eco- 
nomic realities. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 








HAS THE 
STRENGTH 
OF GIBRALTAR 


A famous name in life insurance . . . 


When you add up all the millions of times down 
through the years that the name Prudential 
has appeared before men and women who own 
insurance . . . and those who will buy insurance 
some day ... you see what a force this name 
is in its field. When you recommend a Pruden- 
tial policy, you mention a name which is known 


a valuable asset for you 


. trusted . . . favorably accepted. National 
magazines and two popular radio programs are 
today telling people in your neighborhood about 
insurance, and especially Prudential insurance. 
The friendly interest aroused can be a valuable 
tool for you . . . you're mentioning a respected 
name that has become a famous household word. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles, Calif. 
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